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PREFACE 


My articles on the Indian Unrest in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century were well received,. and I was 
asked to deal with the'subjefit in a inOre popular 
form. Thai is the genesis of “ Hindupore.” Bui* 
'for the encoura^ng letter to me from that dis¬ 
tinguished Indian expert,’Sir George BirdVoo^, 
M.D., K.C.ljE., C.S.J., LL.D., an extract from 

^hich, with his permission, I publislii bclpw, I 

» 

should not have felt justified in placing “ Hindu¬ 
pore ” before the British public. 

S. M. MITRA. 

Theo Royal Asiatic ^ciety, 

22, Albemarle Street, 

London, W. 

November 80, 1909. 


Extrcg^ fr^/Sir Geor'ge Birdwood^s LpUer. , 

“ Hindupore^*’ reveals many of the dteepnjiost 
things of India hidden-frpm,Englishmep, ev^n 
those \^ho may liava passed away hall their Jiv^es 
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iir- that count»y —a country in which historical 
(pagan Egypt, Chaldea, Assyria, Babylonia, 
Greece, and Rome) as distinguished from pre- 
historital antiquity still survives. The chapters 
on “ Pan^-Hinduism,” “ Irish Sigus and Hindu 
Signs,” and “ Hindu-Japanese Affinity,” are in¬ 
structive and most suggestive; and, apart from 
the attractions “Hindupore” may have for the 
readers of romances, it has a political value in 
this momerltary crisis in the ‘affairs of India; for 
only the imbecilities inherent in our system of 
Government by party are artificially protracting 
a situation that to the ignorant: alone seems so 
sjnistcous. 
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HINDUPORE 

CHAPTER I 

chatea*ubriand’s “atala” captivates 
L,0RD TARA 

It was ?arly in April, and the weather was nfild 
and calm, when the favourite P. and O. steamer 
Nur-Jehan entered the bright blue waters of the 
“ tideless sea,” on her voyage to the East.” 

At Marseilles several English passengers cajne 
on board, among them being Lord Tara, a young 
Irish Member of Parliament, full of ardour abji 
enlightened zeal for the true welfare of the vast 
Indian Empire, which he was about to visit .for 
,1fhe first time. " , \ 

,A/ter dinner tlie captain proposed a moonlight 
concert anit prqmenade on the i4)per deck, fdn 
his way jip Lord* Tara was met by a tall, hand¬ 
some giA, wRo<j .exclaimed as she held out i^r* 
hand in greeting: , •* 

. “So ym, too, Lord Tara,.are on-board. 1/ 
wortder^what vSu are u^ to? I thought you 
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were too devoted to your duties to desert the 
House during the Session.” 

“To tefl you the truth, Mrs. Ochterlony, I' 
find I 'can’f do^mucK good tl\ere in the present 
state of g-ffairs, so. I am on gay < way to pay a 
long-promised visit to lAy Old friend Herbert 
Ham/ey, who knows more than mpst men about 
the real state of the country. Ybu know, he is 
devoted to India, as his father,was before him. 
If .all our (Svil servants were^hke them, I expect 
ve* should* not hear so niuch as we do of unrest 
n India. But may I ask why you are going out 
there just in time for the hot season ?” 

^ “Can’t you guess? We are going out for 
tiger-shooting. The Laird has been in India 
before, but I hope to prove myselfa better shot 
even.thafi he is^ so I made him promise to give 
me a cliance of my first tiger as sopn as we were 
m?Kried. ‘ As you may remember, I brought 
down a splendid stag last September at Kildrum!” 

. Tara did indeed remember how'Mrs. OcMer- 
lony, then Mabel Robson,"* had gloried m her 
cruel sport, not showing the least sign of com¬ 
passion—as he thought a woman should—for tl\«^ 
agony in the pathetie dying glance Of her aoble 
victim. He ha£ never admired her since. 

At that moment the Laird of Oohterlony 
jqined'his wife, handing her a gcid^oigs^’ette-case 
sh*e ha^ sent him to fetch. He “shook hands 
heartily wi^b Tara, saying; 

“ I hope you, too* are <!Omi]^ ou^ for Some 

* p 
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tigfer-shooting. If so, you hado better ^oin 'tis. 
I’ve had good sport in India before, but it’s very 
expensive—one has to pay so many’natives for 
standing about dping nothing—£).nd theif, it’s so 
confoundedly "hot 1” The Laird, though young, 
was a heavy man. ' 

“ I dare say you’ll be shocked to see me 4ight 
a cigarette. Lord Tara, but the Laird doesn’t 
like to smoke ,alone,” sard Mabel. “ I’m only 
glad Lady Claremont isn’t here to she me; how 
dreadfully shocked she woufd he I Vou are the 
only man. I know who doesn’t smoke, and 1 
know how mufch your mother dislikes it. Tlut 
here comes your prot^gde, the fair lady doctor,' 
CeJitia Scott. I think you have met* her before ?” 

“ Our old frifend -and doctor. Dr. Granville 
•Bain, introduced me to her a -little while ago, 
to ask me ,to use some influence we had in 
getting her a Zenana appointment in'’India,'>and 
‘it ended in her being nominated to superintend 
tlwEf hospital at Cuttack, where she will attend 
the womcRi pilgrirrts on their way to the-i Temple 
of Jagannath,” replied Tara. „ ■*o» 

«. “ it seeins awful to me. I suppose %he is f^ed 
by«missionary ceal to convert the poor, ignorant 
creatures.’i % ' -• ■’ 

“ N(4: af aU. ‘ She admires their devotion tc 
what tkey th^k right, and is ready |o h^ oi 
service to them in case of sickness or accideftt.” 

“I can’t understand how‘a ClM-istian womau 
cah undertake'such* work.*’ 


1—2 
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<'* I dare say you can’t,” replied Tara quietly,* as 
he wen^ forward to meet Celitia. 

“ I did n6t know you were coming out before 
the end of the,month,” said 'f'a.ra. “I believe 
the great festival does not tak^ {dace until the 
end of June or beginning 6f July.” 

“ I am to take up my appointipent, which I 
owe to your great kindness. Lord Tara, at the 
beginning of June; but Mrs, Qchterlony was 
kind enough to ask me to come out with her 
some weeks* earlier, and spend a month or so in 
India before I settled down to my work, so of 
course 1 ’ was only too glad lo accept the 
'o^Per.”c 

“ It happens that her uncle. Dr, Robert Scott, 
of Edinburg^i, was our favourite doctor when 
we were children,” said Mrs. Ochterlony. “ 
used to say, however, that we wer^ not worth 
muck to him, we were so seldom ill. My four 
brothers and I ran quite wild in our early years, 
always riding or hunting or fishing when we 
ought to have been at our lessons, ©ur home 
was OK the Clyde, but my father owned about 
fift^ square miles of forest land in the Western; 
Highlatids, too—but you have been tb Kildruim, 
Lord I'ara.” ^ , 

Mrs. Ochterlony might have added that 
itlr.' Rol^son also owned one ‘ tho* largest 
whi^y distilleries in Scotland, but she did not. 

“I spent a wery happy time there last year,” 
said Tara. “You haVe not‘told* me ypt where 
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you are going to stay in India.* Everyone #ilJ 
be at Simla by the time we get out, 1 rather 
wished to avoid meeting too many of our own 
people—one gees,so much o^f them at* home. 
Harvey is dertaiued at Barrackpore jjust now 
while his chief is aA^ay,” 

“We have,promised to stay for a time^with 
the Grevilles* at Allahabad. Colonel Greville is 
stationed there with the Golconda Hussars. But 
how is it we did loot mee| on the* journey^ to 
Marseilles ?” * * ^ 

“ I did ‘not take the express,” replied Tara. 
“ I started in time to spend a day or two in 
Paris on the way.” • 

*1 think it is getting too chilly to sit out 
longer in thfe moonlight,” said Mrs^ Dchterlony, 
as she rose to go away. • * \ . 

“ It is a Jovely night,” said Tara to Celitia. 
“ Would you like to walk about a little^ while 
the band is still playing ?” Celitia thanked liim 
with the g^acjous manner that so well beoame 
her ^ne ‘figure ahd commanding appearance. 
She was about thirty, with a ciyrious power of 
•^attraction ip her large grey eyes and ’expseslive 
mouth, seaming to appeal ins’tinctively' to the 
admiration of% every man she • approached, Jts if 
fully *c€>nscious of her own position as a clever 
and cullureii of the world. , * ’. * 

When she was studying medicine .all* the 
doctors hovered about her, and, although statisj 
tics forn^ed no part of JtHe medical curriculum 
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Df. Granville iBain, the learned lecturer 'on 
pathology, often dwelt with statistical accuracy 
—in his private diary—on the number of times 
he had' the good luck of enjoying Celitia’s de¬ 
lightful society. She had takgn her degree of 
M.D. with credit, and e^terted her great per- 
suasWe powers to induce her friend and admirer 
Dr. Bain to use his influence on her behalf, with 
signal success. » - < 

The following mprning Celitia was early on 
deck, taking a sketch of a passing fishing-smack, 
touched with the glowing hues of the newly- 
risen sun, that had caught her faticy, when Lord 
'T,ara came up to her. 

““^Good-mOrning, Miss Scott. I did not expect 
to find you about so early, but I see you have 
an objeet^in view. How beautifully firm your 
outline is 1 ” f 

“uR;|y drkwing is of the practical kind that one 
studies as a help to the details of anatomy, and 
ofo course it’s of no value unless quite accurate. 
I delight in colour effects.'' I never saw so 
glorions a sunrise as this—life in the West, is so 
sombre.” ' ^ / 

“It is strange how one may*sometimes*be 
haifnted by a picture,” said Tara» thoughtfully. 
“My ideal of beauty in a girl came to me'from 
a lovely picture in the Louvre—(Jhatea^fbriand’s 
c ‘ Atala I —which I first saw when I was a boy of 
t'ftbout twelve. • My'sistfer and I were in* Paris at 
the time learning Frdnph, ih charge 9 ! an ex- 
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comme il faut French goj^erness. Made¬ 
moiselle could not be persuaded to tell” me the 
story of ‘Atala,’ as she said I was much too 
young to hear \t, but I* read^ it *latei». The 
exquisitely dalic^te and graceful figur§ and dark, 
refined features of the hapless Indian maiden 
made an impression upon my mind that has 
never left it. * Every time I see the picture the 
feeling is confirpaqd.” 

Celitia was rather startled by this unexpected 
confidence. PerhapS Lord Tara* had Some 
romantic Jiope of finding his ideal in the EaSf. 
She gave him a curious glance of her large 
intelligent grey eyes, and replied quietly «*> 
Sometimes we do have a mysterious kirtd of 
sympathy with* a great work of jfrt—there is 
esomething almost supernatural in the original 
conception,of an imaginary being endowed with 
soul and spirit like our own.” « 

“ It was the spiritual beauty of this face, that 
was its atCraction. No one could see’ it,, and 
doubt the absolute purity and nobility pf natiSre 
of the youthful virgin martyr. But to d^cend 
from the clouds, to everyday life, I wonder,, if'jou' 
would gratify ^my curiosity to know why you' 
have set you? heart upon going to India ?” « 

haS befen the dream of my lifci” said 
Celitial. father was in a Highldhd-re^- 

ment, and* as^ a very young man was pressht a^ 
the Siege of Lucknow. He afterwards exchanged 
into another fegiment in order to remain lopger 

A ® 
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inrlndia, and jvst before his retirement be ifiet 
my mother in a remote part of the hill-country. 
She was then a beautiful girl of about seventeen, 
and, although unmistakably English in appear¬ 
ance, had been adopted and brought up with the 
utmost kindness in the faniilyof a Hindu gentle- 
manv He told my father that she^was found—a 
pretty little girl of about three yeaVs old—by a 
Brahman priest in a deserted l\ouse at Cawnpore, 
just after the fatal massacre there, and conveyed 
in skfety td the care of h friend in a distant 
J)Jovince,” 

“No wdhder you wish to see ladia; but pray 
finish your story.” 

“ She came home with my father to Scotland 
soon after their marriage, bat the climate tried 
her very much after the luxurious life she had, 
led in Ihdia, and she died when I, was seven 
year^.old. » My father died about three years 
later^ leaving me, his only child—almost unpro¬ 
vided foi*—to the care of his brother,'a doctor* of 
sotne standing in Edinburgh. Althougli he^had 
a larg^ ..family of his own, my uncle was like a 
fathfer, to me, and, as I had fairly good abilities, 
I succeeded in taking the degree -of M.D. with 
honours, with the view of trying, to obtain a 
Zenana appointment in India.” * • • 

But ‘diow did you discover tl^at* the^^e was 
^n owning for a lady doctor to the pilgrims at 
Jagannath—^J^uggenmut/as the missionary maga^ 
zineg call it—of all pliaces in* the®world ?” said 
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Tara, with an amused twinkle in Jiis keen blue 
eyes. 

* “ My mother had often told me, as a little 
child, of the sacre^ pilgrimages to Orissa, the 
Holy Land of J;he, Hindu people, amo^g whom 
she had lived so happily, and of the blessings 
that attend all, who serve at the great Teiftple 
bf Jagannath,*the Lord of the World ! I used 
to cry at the sad gtqry she Cold me of the suffer¬ 
ings of the thousands of poor women •who m^ke 
the pilgrimage oh foot fevery year. Qhite latfily 
I happened ±o meet an old Indian friend of my* 
ftiother’s, who tcAd me that he had adihired her 
so much *as a girl that ho would have married, 
her, notwithstanding the difficulty of overcomihg 
caste prejudices, if she •had cared for him. When 
h« found out what my ideas were, he said it 
would be a n^ble work for me to do what I could 
for these poor women, whose religious zeal le^ds 
t^em to overtax their strength by long and weajry 
masc’hes at th’e hottest season of the Indiari ye^r. 
It seems that more than five-sixths of f;Jie pil-* 
grims^are actually women! You see how vqych 
,Hiore depth of religious emotion we have yn\n 
mere Even’ in.c'hurch how few* men are seen I” 
Celitia paused, ^nd then added: “ Where a lady 
doctor* if^ so fnuch needed, I naturally felt a great 
desire tofDe the one chosen.” .* ■, ' 

“ It is quife a strange coincidence,” sai4 Ldrd 
Tara, “ that I, too, should* ha»^e hea^d so much 
of the undying hold that the faith in the mighty 
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iiagamiath upon hundreds of mijlioiis of 

the Hindu race. My grandfather was formerly 
Viceroy of India, and felt the deepest respect 
for a religion that could thus command the 
reverence of all' the people of ^at vast Hindu 
Empire during thousand of years, and which in 
soipe vital points bears a striking resemblance in 
its sacred rites and beliefs to ouf own form of' 
religion. My earliest recollections are of the 
thrilling stories my grandfather used to tell me, 
in'-his old'age, of fhe mhacles attributed to the 
•great Vishnu—Jagannath^—during the invasions 
of the Musalmans, who only succeeded in cori- 
.que^g and despoiling a comparatively small 
region of India in the end. My father, however, 
does not share my enthusiasm‘about India. His 
tastes are entirely those of a country gentleman, 
while the charm and glamour of tjie East have 
alwfiys had the strongest fascination for me.” 

i suppose mental tastes sometimes recur, like 
inherited diseases, not in the fii'st, but irtethe 

t < ^ ^ t ^ ^ ^ 

“second^ generation,” remarked Celitia.® 

‘‘Xhat is a very professional idea of yours, but 
I dare say you are right,” replied Tara, laughing., 
“ Anyhow, I am lucky in being^ allowed to please 
myself. My mother has quite s^ettlpd down at 
Tara now, as she has never cared for Lopdon life 
•sinee she lost her only daughter, abbut years 
a^. That is why I have no^hdme in town 
during the parliamentary season. Yomsee, I am 
‘tqlling you all about* myself, as*iif we were’old 
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friends. # Don’t you think there ai^ some peopl* 
who seem to attract one’s confidence at once ?” 

* “ I am sure there are,” said Celitia eagerly 
“ I wish you woulr^ tell m^ mor§ aHout your¬ 
self. What ar« yqu going to do in Iridic ?” 

“ I had an invitation *for big-game shooting in 
British East Africa from some Irish friends j^^ho 
have settled out there, but I thought I should 
prefer tiger-shoojipg in lUdia, a civilized old 
country much better worth knowing. * The tiger 
season happens to be thfe hottest time 6f the yfear 
in India, which is unfortunate. I don’t get much 
hunting now, which I enjoy more than anything. 
I have hunted with my father since I was %even 
yeans old. There is the first breakfast - bell* I 
think; I’m rathe# glad to hear it. May I help 
you to put away your easel. Miss Scott ?, I’m 
afraid I have,spoilt your clever sketch.” 



CHAPTER II 

RAJA RAM SINGH JOINS! AT SUEZ 

^ • 

As the Nur-Jehan approached nearer to the 
Ijurning, sandy shores of the African coast the 
atmosphfere became charged wkh the scorching 
4 ustjclouds raised by the gusts of wind blowing 
6 ft the land. At Suez the only passenger to 
come on board was an Indian^ gentleman of re¬ 
markably stiiiguished appearance, dressed in ea 
light English travelling suit, and attended by a 
Hipdu servant with the greatest deference. 

^^ara, delighted to have the opportunity of 
majcing his acquaintance, soon fquhd an excuse 
for entering into conversation with him. " 

Xht^ new-comer—Mr. Ram Singh—proved a 
greaj acquisition to the passengers, ^especially a^ 
he spoke English perfectly and bor^ the inavit- 
abie ddsagrements of the Suez C^nai with true 
Oriental fortitude. ’ ' ^ * 

* He Vas much interested in Celftia’&^mission, 
and.passed hours with her and Lord* Tara under 

c the awning pf the upper deck, talking over their 
pl^ns -and his own. 

• 12 
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“ 1 ai?(i now returning from a ^short visit t^ 
Italy; I wanted to see Rome. I have not been 
in England since the Diamond Jubilee of the 
‘ Maha Rani.’ ” ° ® , 

Celitia looked up inquiringly,’and said aside to 
Tara; “ He must be some one of consequenee.” 

Ram Singh continued: “I was fortunate enough 
to have an interview with the Pope. It was 
obtained through a learned Italian Jesuit whom 
I met in Calcutta. . His Holiness seemed much 
interested in the Roman tradition—I don’t know 
whether he had heard it before—that St. Thoma& 
the Apostle preached Christianity in Southern 
India, oii the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, 
founded several churches, and, finally, 
martyred at'> the Little Mount, Madras, in 
6(« A.D. The Buddhist polity, then supreme in 
Southern In^ia, was favourable to the ’recep¬ 
tion of a faith whose moral characteristics were 
humanity and self-sacrifice. Perhaps edrliei 
Jewish settlei's had familiarized the Indian*mind 
with fhe existence nf an ancient and imposing' 
religion in Palestine. When that religion^ was 
presented in the new and more attractive fofir 
of Christianity,alio miraculous intervention’wai 
required to ,corpmend it to the tolerant Buddhis 
Princes pf Sbuthern India.” j 

“ I ne^'^er hbard this before 1” said Tara. 

“ I am true t<f my older faith,” said Rarti Sin^ 

“ yet the Christian ideal is. oiffi that piust appes 
to Ml religious? minds. Bt is a pity that th 
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Reality falls so far short of it as a rule, youtlook 
pale and tired, Miss Scott. I hope you know 
how to take care of yourself as well as yoifr 
patients. 

“ I am only feeling the heat; ,one cannot get 
away from it on board ship,?’ said Celitia. 

“You must not work too hard in our climate. 
We do not allow our ladies to exert themselves 
much, though they are more energetic than they 
used to be in the olden day?!” 

.'Celitia Jooked gratefully up to Ram Singh. 
rHow kind and considerate he was, apd how very 
handsome! Then she said : 

“ I wonder if you could tell me anything about 
H^^dical science in India ? ” e 

“ I have been told that the ancienf Hindus 
ranked their medical knowledge as an Ufa Fedji, 
or shpplementary revelation, under the title of 
Ayur Uqda, and ascribed it to the gods, as we 
dd ^1 things on earth. A chapter on the human 
bddyrin the earliest Sanskrit dictionary, aljQut 
.^OX) A.D., presupposes a systematic cultivation of 
the sci'ence,” said Ram Singh. 

'^‘'We ^are generally told that medical scienq®^ 
eah/e to us from Arabic sources V’ remaTked 
Celitia. 

“ 'J'he Hindu medical works eontain no names 
^that denote a foreign origin, and tbe.ch|ief seat of 
thfe science was at Benares. Eulopean medicine 
down to the seventeenth century was practically 
• based upon the Hip/du, and tH,e name of the 
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Hindu ojiysician Charaka repeateaiy occurs itj 
the Latin translations,” said Ham Singh. • 

• “This is quite a revelation to me,” said 
Celitia. “ But were there good surgeons too in 
those early days?” ’ * 

“They seem to .have performed tfie most 
difficult operations. A very curious branch of 
surgery mentioned in the old Hindu medical 
books was that of improving deformed ears and 
noses and forming h§w ones,” said Ram Singh. 

“ Why, that is one of the latest scientific 
additions to surgery in the great London 
•hospitals—one (jf the newest of innovations,” 
said Celitia. 

“You see, there is nothing new under thdsurf, 
the Indian sim especially,” said Tara. . “ But this 
iij really interesting. I suppose therd \^Jere some 
medical schools too ?” • ’ 

“There were public hospitals and medical 
Students about two thousand years ago tn*all 
tljq great centres of Buddhist civilization, like the 
monastic University of Nalanda, near Gaya*” 
said Ram Singh. “ Hippocrates was a* priest- 
physfcian, and the traditional Charaka was** in 
mapy ways-liis^ Indian counterpart. The. Greek 
physicians established their hospital camps roi^nd 
the rrjineral'springs.” , 

“Then, the efficacy of mineral springs .wag 
discovered in rfvery early age!” remarked Cejftia. 

“The.idea of becoming l^ealed of disease by 
bathii% in ceij^ain .springs is frequently alluded 
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in the Bible,” said Tara. “ Naaman t)je Syrian 
was cured of liis leprosy by bathing seven times 
in the Jordan at the command of the prophet 
Elisha, and although a miracle is implied it is 
probable that "the Jordan, which “iflo wed into the 
Dead Sea, was strongly impregnated with salt 
and bituminous substances. The Pool of 
Belhesda was known as a healing spring.” 

“ Most great rivers in the East, are considered 
sacred on account of the blessings they bring to 
the lands othrough®which they flow,” said Ram 
3ingh. “The Egyptians worshipped the Nile 
as we do our magnificent Ganga and Godaveryr 
Even comparatively insignificant streams, like 
t’he Thames and Severn in England, were (Sup¬ 
posed to be haunted by ..their tutelary deities. 
In the sanle way the primitive natives of tl;ye 
vast "American forests adored the elementary 
spirits they believed to exist in the mighty trees 
and rivers of their continent.” * 

We do not perhaps suflficiefttly see«ppr 
Creator in His works,” remarked'Tara thdught- 
fully.^ * 

lie wajked away to meet Mrs. Ochterlony^. 
whoVas fanning herself vigorously With a l^ge 
ostfich-feather fan. 

“IJave you found out yet a^o’* Mr. ,Ram 
gingh a’eally is? If I saw as much of*him as 
yoA^and Miss Scott do, I should Inow all about 
him by'this time,” said JMabel. 

“ He is a delightful paan, whoea|er he may be,” 
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replied ^ara. “ I only wish I cguld speak his 
language half as well as he does mine.” 

• “You are quite infatuated about everything 
Indian. I’m gettii^ as bro\^n as a bel-ry in this 
scorching sun,’and awfully tjred of tlje horrid 
blasts of hot, sanSy air that stifle one by day 
and night. I’d give something to be back 
.nmong the heather at bonnie Kildrum.” 

The waves qf heat prevalent in the Red Sea 
at this season of J;he year made themselyes 
oppressively felt during the ensuing ddy, and tlie 
travellers were all more or less in a state of 
leollapse. Fortunately, there were but few ladies 
among thb number. . , , 

C«litia felt the effects of the sudden change 
of climate rather acutely, and, after two sleepless 
nights, fainted one afternoon in her chaisc-loijgue 
on the upper^deck. Mr. Ram Singh, wlio was 
playing ehess with Lord Tara at the tirtie, came 
hastily forward to prevent her from falling to 
the gl’ound, arid,supported her gently in his arms 
until tRe do"ctor couM be called to her aid. She 
soon recovered, and the pleasure of finding»h^f- 
si;Jf so carefully tended helped much tO restore 
Iier to consciousness. The doctor advised her ^ 
rest in a retflinijig position on deck, where she 
had tho Ijpst chance of an occasional sea-brdeze, 
and Ram ^ingh had the happy idea of rr^^stes- 
ing to her coihfcfrt by setting up a screen of the 
fragrant cuscus matting—bfought by his servant, 
Sukhdeo*._ He flrtheV sent for a large palmdeaf 

2 
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fiin. He soon had the satisfaction of seeing 
her fell into a sound, refreshing sleep, and 
then left "her to the care of his attendant, with 
instructions to corttinue fanning her while she 
slept. , , , , 

Celitia felt shy and “grateful the next day 
when Ram Singh kindly inquired after her 
health, and, asking her if she would allow him^ 
to have the pleasure of telling her, during the 
snltry hoiirs of the afternoon, the famous Hindu 
romance 'of Nala and Damayanti, added that 
'he wished to interest her in everything connected 
with the manners and customs <s)f India. Celitia, 
‘^tou^hed by so many proofs of considerate kind¬ 
ness, replied: j 

“ There is nothing I should enjoy so much. 
It ^ould be like an Arabian Nights’ Entertain¬ 
ment,' except that the Princes djdn’t take the 
trpuble to amuse the ladies. It was quite the 
other way 1” 

/‘Youwill find that we Hindus—I am R^put 
‘ myself — know how to treat our ladies' rather 
bj^liber than the tyrannical Musalmans of the 
^i;abian Nights. I think you will like t^ 
story.” '. ■ j 

' “ I am sure I have heard of it,’) said Celitia. 
“ I delight in Eastern romance.” 

• . •“ ay I hear it too ?” said Tafk. .M l delight 
id*Extern tales of all kinds.” ^ 
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Th^ Stoey of Nala and I5amayanti 

Damayanti, daughter of the King of'Vidarhha, 
was celebrated for Ijer extrerAe be^uty^ She had 
large, soft, gaz«lle^ike eyes, a» lovely figure, and 
glossy black hair, long ‘enough to reach almost 
to her feet. , .. 

' She was ah ‘only child, and many Princes, 
having heard of l\j5r .charms, sought her hand. 

But she had see» in a dream the’handsome 
Nala, the young King of Nishadha (a neighbour¬ 
ing State), who, having heard of her from a 
Celestial messenger—a dove—had sent by him a 
love-letter to the Princess? offering her his )^an4' 
and heart. • * 

So she told heV father that King‘Nala had 
fallen in love with her, and the King of Vidajhha 
decided to allyw her to choose her own husband. 

He sent out invitations to several Prihces wjio 
had made offers of marriage to Damayanti, in- 
cludihg the King of Nishadha. * . , 

Nala, while on his way to the palace, was met 
by three of the principal gods, who lik«wife 
desired to win the lady for a bride. They c©m,- 
maniJed Nala to* communicate their wishes Jo 
her in a private .interview to be obtained by their 
supernatural Intervention. * 

He faithfully performed their bidding,^^Jid; in 
reply, was told my the Princess, to his d^hglit, 
that he was himself the chosen* lord of her life. 
WheA all thejaspifants.were ^s§n)blfd at tl^e 
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palace, Dama;p,nti beheld with dismay fo\ir N*alas, 
the three gods having also assumed this form. 
Damayanti, however, prayed earnestly to be 
rightly gifided in her choice of the true Nala, 
and at length fo'pnd that this favour had been 
granted to her. ' . 

l)fot dazzled by the flattering homage of celestial 
beings, she remained true to her thosen suitor,*, 
who vowed to her the most constat and devoted 
affection ifi return. , 

The gods at parting magnanimously conferred 
upon Nala special powers over the elements of 
fire and water, while Koli, a mahcious and im* 
.pious spirit, threatened him with dire mis¬ 
fortune. 

For many years Nala and his Queeii reigned 
in splendour apd happiness in Nishadha. „ 

By h careful observance of all religious rites, 
Nal^ gave Koli no chance of exercising his evil 
power over him, until at length on one unlucky 
evenifig he omitted a trifling cerembny, and Kpli, 
'ever on the watch, immediately took posfsession 
of^hifn. Koli first incited him to gamble with 
a brother who was already in the clutches of the 
evil genius. ' , ' , ' 

^Nala soon became so constant and reckless a 
gambler that in a short time He ]played away 
"literal^ everything that he possessed.,. He had 
just virtue enough left not to risk the jtoss of his 
wife, who H^id secured the safety of their children 
by sending them to c her parent^. Having lost 
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his kingdom and his home, still aoeompanied 
his faithful Queen, Nala began his dreary wander¬ 
ing into exile. * 

They soon fo.und, themselves^in,a vast forest, 
where at nightfell ihey sought* shelter in* a hut. 

Damayanti, in hef weariness, sank into a deep 
sleep, and Nalai, unable any longer to enduroihe 
’sight of the Histre:^s he had brought upon her, 
resolved to leave Jher before greater disaster 
befell him. • ^ • 

The Queen, upon finding herself deserted and 
alone, was in despair, but in her solitary wander- 
Tngs she was eonSoled by1;he inspired predictions 
of a good hermit, and, by iiis direction, reti^fned* 
to her father’s Court, where she found her children 
again. • * * 

•Meanwhile Nala, in his wanderkigs, fell in.with 
a boa-constri(itor enveloped in a mass of fire, by 
which it was almost consumed. * ,* • 

The cries of the perishing creature—which 
appears to have.spoken Sanskrit—aroused ^^akl’s 
compassion^ and he’used his supernatural power 
to subdue the flames. The serpent then, assum^g 
,l!he form of ^Karkata, the Snake King, changed 
the handsome N^a into a hideous man, consoli|ig 
him with the assurance that the venom of the 
bite, by ,which the transformation was effebted, 
should p|ove*a source of constant torgnent'io 
Koli, and' that ala’s beauty should in dug tilne 
be restored to him. 

Nala,* in this firm,* entered the service of King 
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itituparna, at Ayodhya, as a charioteer, and soon 
discovered in the groom a former servant of his, 
to whom he was tempted to reveal his secret. * 
Damayanti, and ^ her paj’ents made every 
possible tefFort to discover wh^t diad become of 
Nala. ' ' 

At length an enterprising, Brahman, by 
repeating at Ayodhya a tale taught him by' 
Damayanti containing an allusion ^to her peculiar 
history, succeeded in discovering Nala, which 
left no doubt in the mind of the unfortunate 
Queen. 

She then adopted th^ device ©f persuading hef 
•father to send—ostensibly to all the Courts, but 
iif reality only to that of Rituparna—a proclama¬ 
tion to th^ ^effect that as Ring Nala*had not been 
heard of*for years his Queen would in three days’ 
time make a choice of a second husband. 

Rituparna resolved to seek her hand, while 
Nala was anxious to ascertain the truth or false¬ 
hood of the alarming message. . *, • 

The, charioteer was a ‘good whip. * With 
ligjhAning speed he flew with his master .to his 
destination, and Rituparna, admiring his, 
accomplishments as a charioteer,* bestowed vpon 
him in return his own skill at playing dice, which 
enabled Nala to free himself from the bqndage of 
Kpli.*,. . \ I 

'On/irriving at Vidarbha, Ritu^afha diiscovered 
that he haci been nlecfeived; but as he ought to 
hp,ve known better thajn toheli^e in the second 
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mairiagp of a Hindu woman, he |iad to conceal 
his disappointment, and to witness the sudden 
transformation of Nala and his recognition by 
Damayanti, * • 

The happy lovers—once mo^d'umted—returned 
to Nishadha, where.Nala now recovered from his 
wicked brother all that had been unfairly won 
•from him, and dived happily with his Queen for 
many years, pntil they were taken to a better 

world. , '■ 

« « 

“That is a charming picture of what the. 
devotion of a Roving wjfe can do to rescue an 
erring .husband from ruin and disgrace, and 
bri^g him back to a better life !” said Tara.® * ^ 

“ Thdre is, generally a good moral ^t the root 
^f our national literature, although not always 
apparent on the surface,” remarked Ram Singh 
quietly. 



CHAPTER III' . 

AN ENGLISH MISSJO^sTAEY 

r 

The Hindu romarice which Celitia had heard 
haunted her dreams that night, and the good 
King Nala, in all his trihulations^.appeared to her* 
under the commanding form of Ram Singh. 
^V?l, *she had some refreshing sleep, and cose 
early, before the heat of the sun becanie fierce 
and oppressive. She was struck by the devotion^ 
attitude of Sukhdeo, the attendant of Ram Singh, 
who,svith(?ut showing his usual respectful recogni¬ 
tion of her presence, was kneeling on the lowef 
deck, feeing the East, folding his hands before 
hfth, while he recited audibly a prayer A)f invoca¬ 
tion to fhe rising sun. 

rfi*a few hours’ time Aden came in sight, and^ 
at’tliat port an English missionary,* Mr. Lqpg, 
caxke on board. There was a charm and cordiality 
in his planner that attracted the attention Qf his 
Igpllow-passengers, who lost no time in making his 
acqU^inf^ce. i • f 

. Uporf hearipg his qanve, Ram Singh coqrteously 
asked if he were relatei^ to th& Mr.Xonc who had 

24 
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won foiw himself the lasting regard, of the Hindfi 
people by the sacrifice he had made in defending 
flie cause of those oppressed by indigo-planters 
in Bengal in the days before 'strict Jaws had been 
passed for the protection of Hindus in the service 
of English traders. • Mx. Long replied that he 
was proud of Jbeing connected with that good 
•Christian, and had spent more than twenty years 
of his own life in Jn^ia. He was now on his way 
to Cuttack to meet ihe pilgrims there, and con¬ 
gratulated Celitia warmly upon her co'urage and 
kindness in devoting her services to them, assur- 
"Tng her that the natives of India were very grate¬ 
ful to those who befriended them. 

0 • 

“ Your experience in India must 'have beSn 
interesting, Mr. Long*,” said Tara,_ 'who was 
standing near. . • 

“ I assure ypu the more I know of that country 
the more intensely I feel the difficulty of winning 
over to Christianity a people so devoted to. a 
religibn undoubtedly based upon faith id onq 
suprenfe God. A wast hierarchical system is' 
firmly ^rooted throughout the length and bra^dth 
of the land, perfect in its organization notwitV 
standing all the. Changes that passing ages haye 
brought upop religious and social institutions.” 

“ Ycvu^seem to have penetrated deeply into the 
heart of the bountry,” said Tara. “I si^poge 
you hav^ at* s6me time been present*at the 
Bathing and Car Festivals at Jagannath ?” 

“ I hive seen|them onqej»and may possibly go 
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iSiere again this year from Cuttack, if only to be 
able to contradict, from personal observation, the 
absurd reports concerning the self-immolation oT 
humjm vi6tims that are still often circulated in 

< « r 

England- The enthusiastic Ipnging to bathe in 
the sacred water that is*^ tO' wash away sin, and 
to partake of the holy food of tlje Sacrament at 
the shrine of the great Creator &.nd Preservet- 
of mankind, appeals strongly to,thpse who believe 
in ,the effi(iacy of Baptism and Holy Communion. 
If is evert possible that faith in these means of 
grace may one day be traced to one common 
source of revelation from God Himself.” 

- “ You approach the. subject in a spirit of wide 

Oiiristian charity that is, I think, too rare among 
our missionary clergy,” said Tara. • “ Surely our 
Divine Maker .did not teach us to judge harshjy 

of the'fellow-creatures for whom He laid down 

« 

Hjs blameless life.” 

,“t confess I am often not in sympathy wifh 
thp ntethods employed in our weU-meant effbjt;s,” 
•said Mr. Long. “ The most successful* of all 
missionary orders, that of the Jesuits, which 
dui^ng the first century of its existence devoted 
itself with extraordinary tact •and* zeal tc^ f^e 
religious conversion of the world, di^ succeed in 
making converts of the highest in India, especially 
at thrt^Mogul Court. It is a remarkable fact that 
thfese leWed devotees, remembering thh the first 
gift of the «Holy Ghost, to the Apostles was that 
of tongues, by whicfe theycouid appeal to the 
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hearts of their hearers in their native languages, 

supplied the early Christians in India with transla- 
fions from the Bible in their own languages, at a 
time when printed 1;^oks wefe rar^ indeed, • It*is 
in striking contrast;to this that.at the present day 
the valuable Society of Christian Literature for 
India, which has for nearly fifty years supplied 
‘sound literature—not exclusively religious—at a 
nominal price,. ii\ r^o less than fourteen Indian 
dialects, should now* have several hnnUred trans¬ 
lated manuscripts awaiting publication in India 
for want of funds'’’ * 

“ I remember “hearing Lord Northbrook plead 
very warmly in support • of this Society ^at §r 
meeting^” said Tara, ♦ 

“ Of course, tKe voyage of Columbus at the 
e»d of the fifteenth eentury, that actually led to 
the discovery; of a new world, was undertaken in 
the hope of finding a shorter way to the ahriost 
unknown land of ‘ Cathay,’ of which so many 
wonders had be;en told,” said Mr, Long. * . , 
“A^ter nearly eight hundred years qf more 
or less complete subjection to her Moglenr 
tionquerors, Spain had at length succeeded' ir 
freeing herself ^?om their dominion,” said Taja 
“ and after n. crusade of centuries, ending in th< 
conquesj: of Granada, the last stronghold of th 
Moors, ^d their final expulsion from Sp^lin,' §h 
devoted thefself to her new possessions* in •th 
West.” . • • « , ’ 

“Ncfw entirfly lost koiher,” said Mr. Lonf 
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‘^She brought to the New World an intolerant 
bigotry and cruelty that eventually called down 
retributioft upon her head.” 

. '“There hasf, been a most,violent reaction in 
Spanish America against all religious bigotry and 
oppression,” said Tara. I was told by a friend 
in tile Foreign Office a few months ago that the 
rising Republic of Mexico has' recently made 
very stringent laws, not only separating the 
Church entirely from the State and instituting 
civil marriage, but even forbidding religious 
f)rocessions or the wearing of elerieal or monastie 
dress in public, beside^ declaring all death-bed' 
^^equpsts to the Church or any religious institu- 
ti6ns void and illegal.” 

“ It is A very significant sign o'? the times,” 
said Mr. “Long. ^ “ We are all much too secular 
in our views to touch the hearts of a people with 
thewsacred fire that alone lights us to immortality. 
We have been now two centuries, in India, but 
ajs yef we seem to have touched but the outer 
fringe of the social and religious life of the people.” 

It will be a long time, I fear, before we 
become thoroughly acquainted with each other,’’* 
saiti Tara; “ but the leading Hindu Princes tand 
gentlemen, by their generous adyances towards 
us, are offering us an opportunity of more^friendly 
Sind' ififimate intercourse, to which we should 
coi'dial^ respond. It is our simplb dutylto study 
the characteristics erf a“land and people bound to 
us,by the strongest ties pf interest and affection. 
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As It Anglo-Indians too often waste therf 
leisure in the idle and frivolous amusements so 
(Sruelly shown up by Rudyard Kipling »and other 
observers of life in the East. • We do hot rightly 
use our most precious Eastern,possessior^.” 

“I am convinced that we owe more than we 
shall ever discover to the sagacious tolerance §nd 
r support of the Brahman priests, whose influence 
over the uneducated masses is boundless,” said 
Mr. Long. 

“Verily they have their fbward in the con¬ 
venient English railways that convey their pilgrims 
to the very gates of theis Hindu paradise,” said 
Tara. 



CHAPTER IV 

MOHAN LAL, THE HINDU ,Pi?,IM^; MINISTER 

Two daysc after leaving Aden a heavy gale sprang 
up in the Indian Ocean, and Ram Singh was 
suddenly attacked with sea-siclqiess in an aggra-' 
pated form. The doctor ^ave him what relief he 
epuld, and asked Celitia, with whom he was on 
very friendly terms, to .try her skill upon his 
patient, who was prostrate and miserable. SJie 
had a favourite remedy, which fortunately proved 
successful in this instance, and Ram Singh 
assmfed her that she would not find him un¬ 
grateful for what she had done for him. ' ^. 

‘ Celitia wondered to herself what foim his 
gratitude would take, or whether it were but 
aiE Oriental way of expressing a deeper feelingo 
C^ftainly she liked him very mughhe had ^een 
so kind and attentive to her when she was ill. 

Everyone was glad when the Nur-Jehan 
enter^ the spacious harbour of Bombay, with 
th‘e, tcfwering, mist-clad Malabaj in the 

background^ of thp bustling port belpw. The 
air was laden with the heavy odour of fragrant 
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flowers and spices that greets the traveller oH 
approacJiing an Indian shore, and the noise and 
tfonfusion on board became intolerable, while the 
necessary preparations for landing wer^ goiijg cat. 

In the midsf of*the busy ^Cene Ragi Singh 
suddenly appearecf on the upper deck, wearing 

a handsome Indian costume of dark blue silk, 

• # • 

«chly embroidered in gold, some jewelled orders, 
and a turban of pale red tissue shot with 
gold. . ‘ 

The Raja was tall and well^uilt. He had the 
broad, intellectual brow and full, firm mouth that 
denote power an<I decision of character. His fine 
dark eyes’, fringed witl! lo^g lashes, alike piercing, 
and Jionest in expression, gave a singular beauty 
to the typical Rajput, face. Celitia had never 
sgen him to so much advantage. *Hp looked 
every inch a Prince. A special messenger’in a 
golden turban respectfully handed to «the ^aja 
^ small box of carved sandal-wood. Ram Singh 
e^erly opene'd the box, and, kissing the sealed 
letter nt CQntained,. said to Lord Tara: “ I aiA 
sure you will sympathize with me when I tell 
jj^ou this letter is from my dear wife—the Rani— 
the mother’of ^ my son, who is ten years 4^d 
to-5ay. She wished to be the first to greet me 
on my return,’and, as she could not coine to 
Bombaj^,. she* wrote to me instead. Ouig is a 
very ha^yhcyne. I am going to stajrla ^ay 
or two in. Bombay, and hope you wij(J honbur me 
by becoming my guest at the Taj-Mahal Hotel 
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'; 9 n the sea-front, where I have taken rooms. 
Miss Scott, I see you look surprised at my trans¬ 
formation, but you will find me always the same 
nt hearts As you are, I hear, accompanying 
Mrs. Ochterlbnj to Allahabad, I hope we shall 
soon meet again at Cuttae]k.° My young niece, 
who is under- my guardianship, has made a vow 
to visit the Temple of Jagannath "this year, and 
I shall accompany her there, and return thanks on 
my own behalf for many blessings.” 

-Then, turning tO Mrs. Ochterlony, who stood 
vith her big blue eyes fixed w'onderingly upon 
;he Raja, he added courteously 4 “ I am not sure 
chat I shall be able to offer you any tiger-shooting 
l;Jiis year, as I shall want my elephants for the 
pilgrimage journey. I hope you \Yill have good 
sport, and will pay me a visit at^Hindupore.” ^ 
Mrst Ochterlony, thanking him, said to Tara: 
“ I suppose you will end by going on pilgrimage 
to^Outtack, too. One could travel to the worlds 
end in such good company! Good-bye, Lord 
Taral I wonder when we,shall njeet again? 
Come,‘Miss Scott, I expect the Laird is waiting 
fo| Vis—he had to go with Cook’s man to loo^ 
sC^&r those tiresome Custom-hoiise people. We 
have secured places in the Calcutta express that 
starts to-night, so we haven’t "much time to 
spare.” . J 

•JRaj 4 Ram Singh’s retinue cam^ t« receive him 

at tlhe ‘Ballard Pier. The first to salute him was 

* 

a thick-set man with white ipoust 8 .che and white 
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eyebrows. He did not look old, but worn. He* 
was evidently a man of resource and energy, not 
easily moved from his habitual calm end self- 
control. His stately composure exforted aS' 
much admiration as his penejfating and com¬ 
prehensive glance. .His dignity would have 
become Louis XIV., though he was carefiil ^o 
show deference 'to every word from the Raja. 
Not gifted by pature with a sweet temper, his 
self-control made hiirt agreeable ; and Ifis shrewd 
observations upon passing events betokened ‘a 
wide knowledge of the world. There was hardly 
an adventurer in*India whom he did not know. 
The British Intelligence IJepartment could not 
boast, of spies like those at the beck jind call of 
this man! Nothing gave him more, pleasure 
thg,n to trace the> hidden motives of officig,! trans¬ 
actions. He knew that public pretexts—!the 
well-known preambles of official acts—*did pot 
disclose real motives. His name was Mdhan 
LaJ, Ram Singh’s Prime Minister. • 

He had .been thirty years in the British 
service, and, after retiring with a handsome 
pension from it, took charge of Raja Ram 
Singh’s estatfe. ^While a civil servant of tqe 
Government he was often in charge of the 
“ S. B.”—the* Secret Branch of the Intelligence 
Departmipt—end thus was behind the scenes. 
The secr^ of ,race - feeling in India Jjis 
pAstime—ife enabled him to ialj^e a conjprehonsive 
view of •the political .incidents that pOzzled the 

8 
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‘Anglo-Indian official. Knowing botl\ English 
and Hindustani well, he was able to deal direct 
with British and native authorities, as occasi6n 
''.“rose, wfthoi^t intfermediaries and interpreters— 
the cwse of good governi]g.ent; in India. His 
subtle Hindu intellect, thcrresult of centuries of 
slirjct caste rules, enabled him tp examine every 
item of the news in its relative position to know'll 
facts, and therein lay his marvellous success as 
Premier lo a Rajput Chiefc 
' Eveniiig had set in, and Tara gladly accepted 
the Raja’s friendly invitation to drive with 
him to the hotel. The excitement of the voyage 
had told upon Lord Tara, and he was restless 
and sleepless during his first night in Indian At 
a very em’ly hour he rang his'electric bell, which 
was proniptly answered by a smart, handsojpae 
Hindd attendant of the hotel, lightly clad in a 
arhite c6tton garment, and wearing a pink muslin 
tjirfcan. The attendant made a respectful salaahi. 
/‘Can you speak Englishwas Tara’S,first 
question. • • * 

* .“.oK yes, my lord—I learnt at the English 
^jlege.” 

f Tara stared at the waiter —a poUbge man^ “ I 
wish you could send me to sleep. I haven’t 
closed my eyes all night.” 

•“ Let me try Indian massage, 'my .]!brd,” said 
Hie i4ady Bhima—for that wai^ Ms i|ame. He 
fetch’ed some soathing perftimed oil, which he 
rubbed gently and jskilfblly on* Tara’s* temples 
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and the,back of his head, with a monotonous 
stroke of the hand that had a somnolent effect 
upon the patient, and in about a quarter of an 
hour Tara sank into^sound, reTreshipg slumber. 

Bhima looked.wifji satisfaction upon the^uccess 
of his eflForts, and said tb himself, as he quietly 
left the room “ He has a noble face—looks 
^ood I He won't want me again just yet!” 

A note from JthQ ]|aja was brought about eight 
o’clock, inviting Tara 4;o a morning drive after his 
early breakfast. 

A landau, with a pair of superb black horses, 
was awaiting the dlaja and his guest. 

'fhe drive through the crowded thoroughfares 
of one of the most cosmopolitan places in thS 
world, where East‘and West seem tqfneet, and 
where the red-canopied ox-waggons and other 
primitive vehicles run by the side of the niodern 
tramways, smart English carriages and mqt«r- 
cars, was mosj; interesting. Tara beheld with 
intej;e*st this first glimpse of the varied inhabitants 
of the Empire making their home in Bqmbay. 
At lasit he said: “I have often heard of^tho 


^ji^ceful walk and, movements of the Hinf^ 
won^pn, but f nnvtr saw so many beautiful giris 


as we have .passed during the last half-hour. 
Those long, soft saris, draped with such exquisite 
taste rouJid thfeir delicately-formed limbs^^e i^ 
becoming|as \hfy glide along the street. *Thdy 
look gentle and modest, tocf.” • • 


The Ry a looked keenly at,Tara as he remafke^ 


8—2 
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“Englishwomen, too, are often very beautiful. 
Have you never been in love. Lord Tara ?” 

“ I suj^ose I am hard to please. I have not 
^et met anyone^ I could really love. The girls 
one m6ets in sowety are gopd-looking enough, 
but they have lost much of the feminine grace 
and softness they had before they took to such 
violent exercise, physical and ’niental. I feel 
quite ashamed of my country-women sometimes 
when I see the sprawling, inelegant attitudes of 
the lady golf and hockey players, and the free 
stride and swinging arms of our athletic girls. 
They certainly don’t gfet as mu^h admiration and 
.respect from us as in the old days, before men 
^ere allo\^ed to smoke in almost every lady’s 
drawing-fopm without et^en asking permission.” 

“.We are kept in much better order in India, 
Lord Tara, although I dare say you are under 
thdjnislaken impression that our ladies do not 
rule even over their own homes,^ I assure you 
^the Rani is quite a despot in her way. Fdi; one 
thing, .she chooses to have no English gimcrack 
furjiiture or gaudy carpets and curtains.in her 
p^ce. Everything about her is Indian, as .it 
snould be, and she loves to Encourage thf. ex¬ 
quisite native taste for harmonj in colour and 
beatlity of design. Her dresses, made to her own 
ordef- are marvellously rich and" refii^ied. She 
likes me, too, best in Hindu costume, fv^hich, she 
says, is most becomiilg, as it certainly-is the best 
%uit^ to our climat^”. • • ( 


0 
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“ The.Kani is quite right,” said Tara. “ Th^ 
Queen-Empress, whose taste is proverbial, has 
had a great many of her Court drosses em¬ 
broidered specially for her in Ifidia, and (!onst^ntljr 
wears them oi\ St^te occasiqns; so dpes the 
Princess of Wales.. I*m wondering who the 
groups of Hiqdu men and women are I ^ see 
•talking in a Kind of procession in different parts 
of the town.” ... 

“ They are pilgrims who have been* recruited 
by our indefatigable pilgrim* guides,* and aa-e 
about to start for the great Car Festival at Puri.* 
Poor things ! we •all help* them a little on their 
way, so that they can get, an occasional lift on 
the railway,” replied the Raja. . •* 

“ I have some idea of going to the* Festival, 
too,” said Tara thoughtfully. “ J don’t feel in 
the mood for ^tiger-shooting, and I don’t cfare to 
stay too long in Calcutta. I see quite* enough 
of my own people at home.” 

‘.‘perhaps you would like to spend a week 
with life at* Hindupore instead of going on to' 
CalcutJ:a at once,” said the Ra,ja graciously. , 

*.“ Your Highness is kind indeed to honour me 
*so hjghly. I*int^d to engage a Hindu servant 
to travel witlj me while I am in India. One of 
the hotel waiters, Bhima, would, I think, suit me 
very well,’*’ said Tara. , • 

“ I knc|v Birq; he’s a capital fellow, if doiift 
think you could do better. • He was ^studfent at 
an EnffHsh sch<|ol here, apd was plucked at the 
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matriculation examination; so he cam§ here to 
the hotel, where he thought his English would 
be useful. He has seen a good deal of life. He 
demoted to his religion, and is constantly visiting 
the shKnes.” " ' 

• c u 

“ He will be very useful to me, as I don’t 
kpow a word of Hindustani. J tried to find 
someone to teach it when I was Ut Oxford, but 
there was no Hindu professor tljere. Now that 
the War'Office has at last .recognized the neces¬ 
sity of foreign languages for the army, and the 
Admiralty the necessity of geography for the 
naval cadets, perhaps' in timu the India Board 
may require a competent working knowledge 
of one or two native dialects in those who lire to 
spend the best years of their life in India. I 
only vdsh' I were rich enough to establish a 
Chaii'at all our public schools and Universities 
fcjK a native professor of Oriental languages.” 

‘^'We may live to see it,” said the Raja. “You 
certainly can’t know people till you can tal^ to 
them in their own language.” o 

“^Bfow beautifully your Highness speaks 
English 1” said Tara. 

* “ I had a very good Englishotjatdr for five^^earS 
when I was a boy. He had been in the Indian 
Arijtiy before the Mutiny, and my father was 
kin4 to him when his regiment was .Iflroken up 
afi^i^rds. He had been vqry° fo|iid of his 
Sepdys, and they .took care he should escape. I 
am glad we are back at the hq^l; it ss getting 
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too fiot to be out in the sun. WUl you accepip 
one of bur muslin scarves to wind round your 
panama ? It is lighter than the usual^pagri. I 
will send it to you when we go in, I hope to seg 
you at dinner this evening in my rcfoms, anrf have 
asked Mohan Cal to come, tod.” 

In about half an hour’s time Bhima brought a 
long roll of finest Indian muslin to Lord T3ra. 
It was fastened with "h diamond brooch in the 
form of a Viscbuftt’S coronet, the Rajah’s gift. 

“ How very kind F” said Tara. , 

“ His Highness likes you, my lord,” sai^ 
Bhima gravely. “ It is .not everyone the Raja 
likes.” • 

“.He has.spoken of youVery favourably to met* 
I want Un attendant ^or the next three or four 
ijionths, while I am in India, and I think you 
would suit me. Would you like*’the post?”* 
Bhima hesitated a minute, then he s£iid : 

• “ I should be proud to accept your offer, hny 
lordj but I have sworn on the holy water of the 
Gangs, to Join* the pilgrimage this year, and 
dare not break my word. The busy season at 
,the hotel is over now. I was out of work*thfee 
months last»yeai;, and ‘ Jaisa dam, waisa kaiflt’-*- 
‘ Jfo song, no* supper.’ I must give a thank- 
offering now.”* 

“ I h|iye friends going to the Festival this year, 
so I shall decide to go there, too. You gjifi cmne 
with me yo4 like,” said.Tara, , 

“ Tbank you, my lord. I’will be a good and 
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faithful servant. I have had hard times till now, 
but, as our proverb says, ‘ When God is kind, all 
are favourable.’ ” ® 

^ “You «will have to teach me some more 
Hmdusijani.” ‘ ^ t ' 

“You will soon learn,*my lord. You are not 
like the people who live twenty or thirty years in 
India, and never take the trouble to speak to us 
properly in our own language. They say very 
queer things sometimes. J-<dng ago I was a 
chaprasi (a messenger who wears a chapras, or 
brass badge) in the family of Sir Marmaduke 
Richards at Poona, There wer^ several ladies in 
the family, and I had enough to do' to carry 
itbout their chits (notes), and bring them answers. 
If they wiyited to borrow a book qr newspaper, 
or to buy af bootlace or a pair of gloves, a chjt 
was Written. Rven from one part of the house 
to another chits went flying about, and I was 
geiSemlly on the trot from morning to night. I4 
wds apiusing sometimes. One of the best stories 
waS that of the rats.” , ^ 

“ What was it ?” asked Lord Tara. 

Cady Richards had been complaining to, 
a'rftend that her carriage horsey, although they 
were allowed plenty of grass and grain, gltew 
thinner and thinner every day. He‘advised her 
to try them with oats. She accordmgly|wrote a 
chit td^bhe lady next door to ask her* the Hindu¬ 
stani vijord for oats. , ■ ^ 

“ I brought back' the ansjwer, :a|id the ^oach- 
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man vi^as sent for. He came in full state an(f 
made his salaam. 

• “ My lady said: ‘ Why are the horses so 

thin f ‘ ‘ 

“ ‘ How can I tell, mem-sahil) ? * It is ihe will 
of Allah; what can ’jv^e do V 

“ ‘ But what do you give them ? What do 
rthey eat?’ * • 

“ ‘ Every day each one" gets four seers [8lbs.] 
and sixteen bundles-Vfour seers of grain, sixteen 
bundles of grass.” 

“ ‘ But don’t you give them any rats ?’ 

“ ‘ How can I ^o so?’ • 

“ ‘ No Wonder they are Jhin. In England we 
giy^ur horses lots of rats, and they, are so nice* 
andplunfp.’ , 

‘ Oh, Father !’ 

“ ‘ Every day give them one seer of rats, mixed 
up with their grain. They will soon grow fat/ 

• “ ‘ How shall I get them ?’ said the poor coach¬ 
man,'puzzled. ^ • 

I» thQ bazaar, to be sure. There must^ 
be rats in the grainseller’s shop.’ 

“ ‘ Too many there.’ 

» “‘We’ll gtet maund [80 lbs.]. Have you 
got fnoney ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, but they are not to be sold.’ 

Wl|ji: not>?’ 

“ ‘ How shhU they be caught ?’ 

“ My lljdy a£ last began tp smell, a rat, and 
dismiss^ the e^achman to talk over the mwjtfirv 
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"’with the syces (grooms), while she consulted the 
judge. 

“ Knowing the peculiarities of his lady’s hand- 
«(VTitipg, he at once decided that the mistake came 
from the likeneSs between her ’ o’s ’ and ‘ r’s ’ in 

^ c I 

the note she sent. « , ' 

“ I don’t know whether the poor horses ever 
got‘their oats.” 



CHAPTER V 

ME. HU^^r, SUPERINTENDENT OF POLICE 

• • « 

The arrival of the Raja at* Bombay had been 
closely watched by Mr. Charles Hunt, now oh 
special duty—keeping an eye upon the move¬ 
ments of the Raja Ram Singh. He determined, 
tofind out who the aristocratic-logking youijg 
Jj^lishtnan .was who drove with the Raja to the 
J'aj-Mahal Hotel. * . 

The father of Charles Hunt had been an 
English soldier serving in India, and his mgther 
•an ayah, or Hindu maid, to Mrs. Gilchrisf, wife 
of Colonel Gilchrist, of the Hallamshire, Regi- 
mentf In, those dg,ys there was no law recogni*- 
ing the marriage of a European with & Hindu 
, woman. 

Dukhia, Mrs., Gilchrist’s ayah, was not exactly 
in^love with Hunt, but, being employed in the 
same house, they met often. Hunt hated mili¬ 
tary d|ilies.. He much preferred to spend his 
seven years* in India as orderly to the OojSneJ ol 
the de^t. He wanted Mrs. Gilclprist t® put ir 
a goo^ wordyor h^, and therefore was anxiou! 
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CO get round her maid. Dukhia had pipked up 
a little English, and was not averse to mild 
flirtation, e Hunt and Dukhia often spent their 
evenings logether When Colonel and Mrs. Gil¬ 
christ Wicnt for a'4rive about'5 p.m. 

As the Colonel was" fond of billiards, and 
Mrs. Gilchrist liked a little quie^ chat with the 
youngest subalterns, they invariably spent about 
two hours at the club. This gave Dukhia and 
Hunt abbut three hours .every day in each 
other’s company. ‘Soon there was talk in the 
servants’ quarters, and Mrs. Gilchrist came to 
know that in the course of flirtation they often 
.put out the veranda light. This was too much 
Ypr Mrs. Gilchrist, and she told her husband to 
warn Hunt. The Colonel, though now fifty- 
three, remembered his younger days. He had 
himself sown wild oats, and why should he stand 
in the way of poor Hunt getting a kiss from 
Dukhia ? Besides, Dukhia had no husband. 
Anyhow, he decided to warn IJunt not t6 Jet 
Mrs. Gilchrist hear of their flirtation.. 

He sent for Hunt and asked for an exnlana- 
tion. Hunt was an honest fellow ; he admitted^ 
havmg kissed Dukhia; he assured the Colonel it 
was an innocent kiss. The Colonel smacked Hiis 
lips, rpmembering how a Lepcha girl had given 
him- a kiss at Darjeeling twenty-fiv^ years 

. 

Mrs.* Gilchrist not satismed with her 
’husband’s assurance that everything was all 
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right, ^he sent for Dukhia. The Hindu maid 
came trembling. 

* “ I hope there has been nothing more than an 
innocent kiss between Hunt* and youAelf,” 

Mrs. Gilchrist rather nervously.* ✓ 

“ Mem - sahib,” cried Dukhia in anguish, 
“ how can I kigs Hunt Sahib ?” 

>• An innoceilt‘kiss is unknown to the Hindu 
mind. In a country where no girl above the 
age of ten is ever l^sed even by a father or a 
brother, a kiss has quite a deferent significance 
from what it has in the West. Dukhia was nol? 
going to plead gwilty to such a chaise. Besides, 
she knew* that other servants were listening to 
v^j^ was going on. Confession of a kiss is bad 
epough ih all. cases in India, but a confession to 
Jessing a European would spell ruiji. She 
believed in “ Tell a lie and stick to it.” That is 
how Dukhia reasoned with herself. • 

• All the same, while in the presence of *Mrs. 
Gilchrist, whenever the name of Hunfe was 
mentidned JDukhia* blushed ; but a brown facd 
hides .a blush—at least, to the Europe'an^ ey^. 
l^rs. Gilchrist knew nothing of Dukhia’s fgel- 

’ ings. She, “however, told Dukhia that if the 
verinda light ever went out she would have to 
leave at onco. 

Dukl^a made a deep bow, and lef^ -the 
presence of Rer mistress. *• .* 

At fiv^ the ^Colonel and hjs wife avent ^ut as 
usual I DukUia found an opportunity to tell 
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Hunt what had happened. Hunt thoijght the 
game was up. Dukhia was not so hopeless. 
The dinner-hour arrived. In a big Indian 
bungalow* the kitfchen is generally about a 
hundred yards irpm the dihing-room, and for 
this reason the servants in India get more 
freedom than in England. Thp ladies of the 
bungalow, too, can have a pleasant time with the^ 
young subalterns without beipg, overlooked by 
the servants. All the men-servants have to help 
in* bringing dishes from the kitchen. After 
Mrs. Gilchrist was dressed for dinner Dukhia 
had nothing to do until her mistress wanted to 
retire for the night,, so she had quite three 
"hours to herself. By a peculiar coincidence^the 
Colonel also did not want Hunt .during tho^e 
three hours! '^'hat did not strike Mrs. Gilchris^t. 

Both Hunt and Dukhia repaired to the 
veranda-Jt-the Indian counterpart of a servants’ 
hall.' 

‘‘Love laughs at iron bars” i^ an old saying. 
HLove-making grows as a habit, and can n6 more 
be giveh up in a hurry than an opium-eatpr can 
give up opium. Even in British gaols jn Indiii. 
opium is allowed to prisoners^ under trial, in 
certain cases, for the same reason. ^ 

Hunt was in despair. His favourite Dukhia 
refused point-blank to kiss him in? the. presence 
ofj ^m^ijody. Even a servants’ veranda kiss in 
India is a much more‘serious affakr tha^i a Hyde 
Park kiss. The only qccupants pf the^yeranda 
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at the tipae Were Hunt, Dukhia, and an old man 
named Lachman, who was employed in working 
tfie punkha that hung over the dining-table. A 
cane passing through the i^aU qonnecte^^e 
punkha-puller ip the veranda , with the mighty 
fan in the dining-rogm. ’ Lachman received five 
shillings and sixpence a month for working, tj^^e 
’punkha eight* hours ev&y day. For a whole 
fortnight he ha^i been asking the butler to inter¬ 
cede on his behalf with the mem-sahib for two 
hours’ leave of an evening to enable hiili to go to 
the laundress for a change of linen. But, as his 
very limited inccgne would not admit of a “ tip ” 
to the bufler, his employerg never knew that the 
pqojHpunkha-puller wanted leave. 

" , Dukhia* knew this. She went to Jjachman 
agd condoled with him in his ^trouble. This 
made Lachman communicative, and he begged 
her to work the oracle for him, and get him*pff 
fdr a couple of hours. Dukhia, with her usual 
taet^ Suggested that he tnight go to the laundress 
that evening, and she would work the punkha 
till his. return. This unexpected kindness qve^;- 
ppwered him. But suppose it were found oijJ; ? 
Dukhia replied she would say that poor Lachman 
wasf stung by a scorpion—so plentiful under the 
crotons in the Veranda — and she had allgwed 
him to and apply juice of the tamaripd,’an 
old recipe given her by her grandmother.** 'This 
settled pftjor i^chman’s qualms of#consaience, 
and heijeft, 4elmg, very grateful to Dukhifi. 
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Hardly was Lachman out of sight when^she pre¬ 
tended to be tired, and gave the rope of the 
punkha to Hunt. He went on pulling the 
*pi4nl^a, With Dukhia on his knee, telling him 
how she had fooled that cat—4he mem-sahib. 
They both enjoyed the jo|:e immensely. The 
table-servants noticed that Mrs. Gilchrist did not 
that evening find any fault with 'the moorghefi 
(fowl), which they knew was not what it ought 
to have been. The fact was that Mrs. Gilchrist 
was too busy watfehing the veranda light. She 
■^knew that Dukhia would never kiss Hunt in the 
presence of the old pueikha-puUer. In the East 
old age is respectedprecedence is geherally by 
SgG, and not by sex, as in this country. DukJjia, 
however frisky, must behave with decorum before 
another ,serVan| old enough to be her father. 

Time went on. Hunt’s regiment returned to 
AJdershOt in the following April. In the month 
of Jilay the advent of a white baby with black 
hair tin the servants’ qutirters,of Colonel Gil¬ 
christ’s bungalow reached the ears of Mrs. Gil- 
Ojirigt.' She rushed to her husband: “ Djdn’t I 
teU*you?” 

Dukhia’s relations refused toohaVe anything to 
do wdth her or her baby. Colonel Gilchrist^was 
a ki^d-hearted man. He allowM her to live in 
a corper of the stables. They called]) the boy 
C^ha^kf. Even his mother had ndt a land look 
or word foitthe uofortunate halfrcast^Oboy, Who 
was not to blame for the faplt toywhich^^e owed 
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his existence.* Little Charlie was a healthy child, 
and, beiifg of a defiant nature, was able to hold 
hfe own against all odds as he grew older. Colonel 
Gilchrist’s butler, Husain Hhan, as ‘a pjoud 
Mahomedan, coilld not and wpfild’not t«^^te 
the mischievous'freaks of a half-caste lad, and 
Charlie not seldom got a flogging from him for 
Jiis rudeness. i6ut this only developed his cun¬ 
ning. Before Husain Charlie was as quiet as a 
lamb, but when he carried a letter for th5 Colonel 
to the club he turned up his ^ose at native 
messenger-boys. He was hardly seven when his 
unfeeling mother pukhia ^sought the protection 
of a Mahomedan horse-dealer, leaving Charlie 
behind her as an encumbrance to >vhich her 
lover,'*Ahipad Ali, objected. , 

in the regimental school Charlie picked up 
some English, and, as he grew up,*discarded the 
turban for the %ola-topee, the Anglo-Indian sun- 
hat, which, like charity, covers a multitude* of 
sins.^ ’A man with a sola-topee may, with a 
third-class tiqket, trayel in a first-class carriage 
or abuse the native policeman with impunity, or. 
he may* get a good billet through nomination 
which he has not tjjie remotest chance of getting 
through the open ’door of a competitive examina¬ 
tion. If the man has a fair complexion and is 
brajsen enough to ape the ruling class, there is no 
limit to hil possible success in life. He maj^bp’ 
the son of g Dukhia, but, if.in^the Gqverni^ent 
service, hq may IfiUy the greatest Indian Priace^^ 

4 
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It was, therefore, a red-letter day in the life of 
Charles Hunt when he adopted English dress. 
His next move was to practise the art of d5s- 
simvdatiOn. He could not forget his bitter 
inheritance of “obloquy. His future depended 
upon the success of his struggles against prejudice 
and hatred, for he knew to his cost that the 
feurasian was hated by both the nations represent¬ 
ing his parents. The only way he could hope to 
get a living was to abusp hlis mother’s people. 
His self^confiderfce was great. He had a fair 
skin—he looked a sahib, though he was not one. 
His thoughts turned )to the police. In India a 
white policeman is somebody. His only patron, 
r Colonel Qilchrist, had left India for good. ^Hunt 
was getting a miserable pittance pf fifteen rupv-'^s 
(one ppund) a month as a billiard-marker A a’ 
Calcutta club. A happy idea struck him. The 
next morning he went to the fashidnable market of 
fialcutta—the Municipal Market. There ladies 
'—ueal ladies—go to buy fruit and vegetables, 
tiaving been brought up ip a Colpnel’s- kitchen, 
Hunt knew the ways of the mem-sahib. He 
also thoroughly understood servants’ tips—^known 
in India as dusturi—without wfeich it is hard 
to get on with Indian domestids. Present^ two 
young ladie;^ in a landau drove into the market. 
They were the daughters of Sic, James Greene, 
‘pdvemor of Barrackpore. Hunt tos on the 
Ai last luck was in his way I g He volun¬ 
teered his services, cleared the^way through the 
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crowd, and bought the young ladies Nagpore 
oranges for half the market-price—a dozen real 
Malda mangoes for fourpence—a mere song!— 
and a large hilsa fish for sixj^ence.^ The ladies’ 
were delighted. ’ They did not, Snow that'lfunt 
had told the Hfiidu shop-keepers that the ladies 
wanted the things as a sample for a large or/i^r 
jnext week, for .the wedding luncheon of the 
Governor’s daughters with two young noblemen 
coming from England by the next F. and O. 
steamer 1 ^ . 

Hunt made a profound bow as the ladies drove 
away from the m^ket. » 

That very evening Mr. Hunt was seen in the 
servai)ts’ quarters at Bellevue, the Governor’s 
p<dace. He hgid with him a basket of. fruit for 
K|riman, the wife of the coachpian, viio ^as 
Lady Greene’s ayah. Kariman, though a married 
woman of twenty-two years’ standirfg, w§s 
carefully guarded by her jealous husband. I]^ 
obedience to Mahomedan custom, Karixi^n 
was ‘behind ,the purdah—the thick screen in 
Mahomedan houses that separates man'' fi;om, 
woman. She viewed the fruit from behind thp 
purdah, and gave jier salaams—the Mahomedan 
equivalent of thanks—to Mr. Hunt. A con¬ 
versation followed between the two in whispers. 
There was nobody near, but it is not the fhing 
for a Mmombdan woman to speak aloud^lt js 
not considered .respectable.* ‘‘A pair of jgold 
bangles the* day |^ou gp.t me a {)CKSt in the poHce,” 

4—*2 
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said Hunt to the Governor’s ayah as he made 
his parting salaam. 

K He had not to wait long, for the young ladies 
put, in a'good word for him. Sheer bravado soon 
eriaiSfed Iiim Ip sneak into' the Intelligence 
Department, and then he considered himself a 
made man. Every bazaar rumour was put down 
m his secret diary as a fact for which he had “ the 
highest authority,” a phrase often carrying con¬ 
viction to unthinking pepple. Mr. Hunt was 
quite destitute of gallantry, and always ready to 
lend a helping hand towards persecuting a friend¬ 
less woman. He hated Moljan Lai, his former 
chief in the Intelligence Department, who had 
often had, occasion to question the authenticity 
of his r^orts. It was,ttherefore„a gsf^at satisTc"'- 
tion tp Hunt to hear that the Raja Ram Si^gh 
had fallen under official displeasure, and might be 
h/irassed by petty supervision. " 

StUl, it was rather a dangerous game to play 
wi^h a Raja who had so many devoted adherents. 
If any of them took it into their l^eads tfo throw 
Hunt dowm a well, or otherwise get rid, of him, he 
could make no report of that occurrence. 



CHAPTER VI 

• ^ 

LORD TARA AND MOHAN LAL 

• • 

The Raja was very gr'&.cious to Jiis Engljsh guest 
at the dinner on the last evening of his stay at 
Bombay. He invited J^ord Tara to visit him 
at Hindup 9 re for %, week or two on the way to 
Barrackpore. Mohan Lai would, he said, do the 
honoufs o£,the house for him, as Indian etiquette 
lfa(^ to be olSserVed at home. 

So Tara accompanied Ram Singh and his .suite 
in the special saloon engaged for the journey to 
Allahabad, where carriages awaited the Rajdf. 
On this occasion the Rani, with her httle son,* 
had* driven in a'closed carriage to meet lier 
husband upoit his retifrn from abroad. Taja and 
Mohan Lai occupied the second carriage. •• 
The drive was almost like a triumphal proces* 
^on; thousands ^ Hindus and Mahomedans 
crowaed the jo^d along the whole route to 
welcome home their beloved Raja. 

From time tp time a solemn ringing chant, |uU. 
of pathetic tenderness, struck upon the ear like V 
call to prayer, j • • » 

Tara touched to the* heart by the strange, 
, 63 
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mystic charm of the unknown appeal and his 
deep blue eyes were for a moment dimmed wi^h 
.tears. ^ 

M-^^an Lai was astonished to see this sym¬ 
pathetic emotion'in an uninitiated stranger. He 
had, in his long experience, witnessed so much 
callous indifference on the part ^ of the ruling 
powers to the most cherished feelings of hiS 
people. He said gently: “.You have a sensitive 
heart, my lord ; y/yu feel sdmething of the charm 
^ that appeals to the innermost chord of a Hindu 
heart. The chant we hear is the family mantra 
of our Raja, the peculiar mfclody o/ which is 
known and loved by all who owe him any 
‘’allegiance.' In a country of earth^akelj ajid 
floods, plague and venomous snake-^es, our^ is 
a life,of constant and sudden change. To remind 
us of tljis our wise ancestors composed for us the 
sftbthing mantras, which we learn from our earliest 
ehildhood.” 

• have never heard of this'before,” s^id.Tara 
thougjjtfully. * ' 

• ^It is difficult for an Englishman to under- 

• stand the hold that religion—call it superstition, 

if you like—has upon the masses of the people o? 
India,” replied Mohan. “ Indig, has been under 
fqrdgn rule now for about a thousand years. 
JHey foreign rulers have included sgme iconoclasts 
bf Central Asia. They did everythii^ to break 
the faith of the Hindu in his c^ed, nut failed— 
paiswably failed.” • * * 
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“ A very gtjod missionary I met on board the 
Nur-Jehan told me that the earnestness and 
sincerity of the Hindus in their religious duties 
were seldom equalled by Christians,” said T§ra. “ 

“In theory, Hinduism maljes no converts,” 
said Mohan, “ yet it; converts more than most 
missionary agep,pies. For instance, the Mahome- 
dan of India, tempered by Hindu associations, is 
quite a different being from his co-religionists in 
Central Asia. His feery iconoclastic practice is 
so much softened that not Seldom he himself 
reverences the Hindu gods. Hindu associations* 
have taught him*the superiority of spiritual to 
natural man.” 

\ 

“ The Raja seems very popular with.his people,”, 
-*‘Said Tara.'* . ^ • 

i“ So he ought to be; he is their *frip,nd, and 
they know it. Loyalty in India, if foundeii on 
sentiment, is a very real fact, but the* Hindus 
a¥e the most conservative people in the w“orId. 
Thej'cling to their beliefs with incredible s^ead- 
fastnesS, and, next .to God, they have faith “in 
their native Rajas. That is why the msftiner of 
espionage in British India is so much to" be 
V regretted. It estranges the masses of the peo^d 
whdn one of their Princes of ancient and honoured 
descent, whose* loyalty to the Sovereign Power 
has been proved in the willing submission of-his 
jfoUowerl for* more than a century, is sujbjfecfid 
to slight ipd indignity. Fot instance, just |)efore 
the Rajj^a Ran:^ Singji. went to Europe his .name 
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was actually entered in what is called the ‘ Black 
Book ’ of the Secret Branch of the Intelligence 
Department as a person not above suspicioh, 
'becapse he had n6t chosen to receive a verbal 
request for an Elephant, sent through a chaprasi 
—^whose pay is two shillings a whek—from Mrs. 
Ironside, wife of Colonel Ironside, the Kesident 
a£ Hindupore. The Raja sent a polite message, 
in return, that if Mrs. Ironside would write 
a request he would accede tp it with pleasure.” 

“H e was perfeclSy right,” said Tara indignantly. 
c“ It’s a serious thing for official people not to 
know manners in a country of ^aste like India.” 

“ All the same, he has been followed about 
ever since he landed in Bombay by one o£ the 
lowest scpundrels ever employed ^in Seer^ 
Branch.^ I' saw this fellow, Charles Hunt ]|y 
nanie,tat the station to-day. Of course, he’s a 
coward, and a little afraid of me, foo; still, it is 
humiliating for the Raja to be watched as if 
h6 were an anarehist and carried bombs in his 
pockets.” ^ * 


“ It is perfectly incredible to me,” said Tara, 
wh6‘ became lost in admiration as the “ Rani- 
Vflas ” Palace came into sight. •The gradual 
approach to the lofty terraced and spactous 
marble staircases surrounding the ^ode was by 


a hilly winding road, well shaded by the^luxuriant 
foliage,of the mango and the litchi tites that 

* 11 n __ 
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ness to the air, and the fragrant jasmine added 
its delicious scent as sunset drew near. 

* “ Rani-Vilas,” or the “ Queen’s Delight,” was 
about eleven miles from Allahabad Fott, 051 the 
Ganges. Its situation was strijcmg, for it stood 
on a hill, and for miles around could be seen 
its towers and cjoistered columns. Almost every 
fbrm of architecture was represented in some 
part or other of the palace. Here was a Gothic 
arch, there a Moorish colonnade, while’ the halls 
and doorways were Italian in Style, modified by 
Oriental taste. The gardens and grounds ex¬ 
tended for miles, ^nd in tiie month of May the 
mango avSnue leading to the river-side presented 
a magnificent sight, the boughs of the,trees being 
'laden wi^'iovely lefresbing fruit, and the whole 
afjording a welcome protection from 'the, scorch¬ 
ing rays of the sun. The bank of the sacred 
river was high, with young, closely-planted 
bamboos, which gave it a pieturesque appearance. 
On. ofte side thqjre was a hut inhabited hy a 
Hindu hermjt—a bairagi. 

For the use of his frequent guests the hos^itable^ 
Raja had an attractive bungalow, which stoo3f in 
,a lovely garden, separating it from the Rani^’ 
palace. The bungalow—a long, low building, 
with balconies ‘and verandas of trellis-work, 
covered in^profrision with roses and jasmine—was 
fitted upjsorrfewhat in English fashion, liidugft 
the carpels and furniture weye all J^wadeghi— 
made in India apd Oriental in style. 
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The Raja himself met Tara at the entrance to 
the abode of his guests, and, offering his right 
hand—the courteous Rajput greeting—welcomed 
him »to the liou^e,*and promised a visit the next 
morning, leaving, him to the hospitable care of 
Mohan Lai for that evefting. 

, Sjoon after dinner a walk in fhe garden was 
suggested, Tara being tempted-by the brilliant 
moonlight—the moon is nowhere more lovely 
than in India—and they soon found a natural 
arbour formed by a spreading banyan-tree. 

“ This is the most beautiful plaee I ever saw 
in my life,” said 'faraj “like the Vale of Cash- 
mere. If there’s an Rlysium on earth,*it is this.” 

“ Ours is a beautiful land, Lord Taras you 
may well* admire it.” ' n 

This wonderful country seems to me to 
retained all the old feudal spirit that has com¬ 
pletely 5ied out, even in Scotlanii and Ireland, 
iiow. I feel as if I were in an enchanted forest, 
and* all the trees and flowers had something, to 
say.” 

r moment Bhima appeared, bearing a 

gpld tray, on which, was a beautifully-shaped 
goblet of rock crystal. He presenifed the cup to 
Tara with great respect: “ From His Higliftiess 
the Raja, my lord.” 

It contained a mysterious pink, licjuid, which 
looked like a mixture of French >line with 
Gertj^an waters, dt* really was a sljerbet anar 
(pomegranate juice)—pot .extrac|jed by a lemon- 
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squeezei^, but by the mystic pressure of the tiny 
%gers of a Rajput Princess. 

She did not forget to flavour it with slices 
of fresh almond ,and a couple o;g grains’ of musk* 
—that queen of Oriental fragrance. The Hindu 
way of cooling a drink ”is to ice the fruit itself, 
and not to spoil the liquid juice by putting, a 
lump of ice into* it. 

Tara drank it all in one delicious and refresh¬ 
ing draught. As the clear moonlight was reflected 
at the bottom of the translucent cup h^ suddenly 
started, for he saw in it the sweet, gentle face, 
full of spiritual btauty, of the “ Atala ’’picture in 
the Louvre ! He took up, the crystal cup again, 
but 'the^ vision, was no longer there. Was it 
a^ magic delusion ? He felt bewildered and 
excited—the strange melodious,rhythm of.the 
Raja’s mantr^ haunted his senses. 

Suddenly he remembered it was getting l«l;e, 
dhd rose hastily, saying to the Dewan Mohan Lai, 
wh 9 looked tired and worn : > , 

“ How seifish you must think me to keep you 
out so late, after all the fatigue you hkve^hafj. 
to-day ! Pray forgive me-I” 



CHAPTER VII‘. 

PRINCESS KAMALA—HER ;DREAM 

The pretty residence called “ Hawa-Mahal,” the 
Breezy Mansion ” of the young Rani Kamala, 
stood near the “ Rani-Vilas ” P^^ace, in the lovely 
garden that separated it from the guest bungalow 
of the Raja, ' 

Rani Kamala was the only child .of‘•Raja Ram 
Sindh’s j)rofher. She was an orphan, under tllfe 
care of her uncle, who was like a father to 
her* ‘ 

Like most Hindu Princesses, Kamala was a 
d^vopt Hindu. , ' c 

The sweet, watchful care and mystical affection 
of a Hindu home had influenced her early, years, 
fler* perfect breeding was a natural heritage tp 
from her pure Rajput descent. To an 
utter absence of selfishness was due her re^rd 
for the feelings of others, however poor. Her 
life was pure and simple. She rose-befqre five to 
be able ^o bathe before sunrise. After ISer bath, 
•.he worshipped th^ sun—emblem of ^od in its 
varmtli and brightness—w^le shp stood facing 
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the east, with her tiny aristocratic hands folded, 
the two* thumbs touching where her eyebrows 
lAet. Then she turned seven times the sacred 
tulsi (basil) plant, which was*carefully*kept, in a* 
silver pot with costly jade handles.* 

As she turned the plant round she poured 
water of the sacred (ianga upon it from a golden 

jug* 

At the full moon Hindu maidens go to the 
banks of the Gangef^ and pay their devotions to 
the River Goddess, who is* represented as a 
beautiful woman sitting on a makara (sea-shark) ,< 
with a water-lily jn her right hand and a lute in 
her left. 'The worship of the holy river consists 
in a bath—dipping the head is essential even for^ 
ladies, f8r ^le. Head is the seat of the^od—and 
olferings of flowers, fruits, and uncooked rice. 
The virgins pray for good husbands, and promise 
to be kind to^hem. * 

• After her homage to the tulsi, Kamala tilrned 
her attention to the pet cow. She gave her^tiriy 
burfches of durba grass with her own hands, and 
wiped ^ the cow’s forehead with a piece, of fine 
muslin. Life in every form is dear to the hea'H of 
the Hindu. ^ ^Kamala had many creatures to teriS.* 
Hei* beautiful B^irma pony Moti followed her 
about like a flog, and always had carrots specially 
kept for him. Among her pets were a white 
peacock| A pair of doves, and a silver phe^sj^t. • 

She also fed the tiny red. ants th^ had an anl- 
hill on heV side of the holy Sel-tree. Shd. gave 
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them sugar, and with her own hands made a little 
shed with fresh leaves to protect them ‘from the 
scorching rays of the sun. ® 

holy Brahmafln and a few travellers must 
also be fed befofe the Hindu Princess could take 
her meals. In consequence of stich provision for 
the poor, India has needed no w'orkhouses for 
cfenluries. Kamala’s retainer .liad everything 
ready for the Brahman and travellers. They 
were provided with food i|nd’er “her own super¬ 
vision. « 

She then, about midday, took her own principal 
meal. , 

Novel-reading and idle gossip formed no part 
of Karaala’s daily routine. After her midday 
meal she studied for foqr hours.* „Sbe knew her 
own language (Hindustani) well, and had re^id 
some .English books. She was fond of history 
and poetry, but she loved best' the classical 
liferature of her native land. 

* In the evening she took a walk in her private 
pat^, and received her lady visitors. ^ 

Sometimes they read incidents from the 
“ Ramayana ” or the “ Mahabharata,” especially 
tSiose which referred to the ^shaije of Hindu, 
women in the civilization of thefr people. o 

Kamala at seventeen was still umfaarried. The 
priests blamed the Raja much for not finding her 

* sujtable .husband, as he should h&ve^ 

Kamala had j. will of,her own. 

* (1 A 

Rajput youths had vied with each” other for 
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Kamala’s notice at Jhulan, the seesaw festival 
of the Hindus, which appeals to Indian youths 
a# the dancing round a maypole once did to 
English boys and girls, with perhaps the difference 
that the May Queen may occasionally kfss a 
favoured swain, •whereas, the Hindu lassie gives 
no kisses—at least, n6t in public. You may live 
in India twenty*years—you would never see even 
a husband kiss his wife. "This is why the people 
crowd round d railway platform to watch an 
Englishman indulge in kisses at leaye-taking. 
It gives the Indian, Hindu, or Mahomedan some¬ 
thing to gossip about for ^le next fortnight. 

Kamala* had lately been to the great Kumbh 
Fair, jvhich takes place orfce in twelve years at 
the confluettce of .the sacred rivers, Ganges and 
J^mna, at Allahabad. There, while, heck deep 
in the holy water, she had prayed for* a. gbod 
husband. She was almost in a trance when she 
sq^w her mother—long since dead—appear bsi^e 


her in the mist and say: “Kamala, go to the 
shrme of Ja^annath. You were born on the^day 
after the Car Festival—the great Festival pf Baba 
Jaganhath—remember that. Take seventeen' 


lotus-flowersj-one for every year of your life-^^-. 
and, a garland mlade of seventeen other lotus- 


flowers. Put the garland round your neck, and 


throw the stray lotus-flowers into the sacred 
water at^ fagannath. Watch them as the]^ are 
carried away by the breeze^ Yoi^^ll sel a fSir, 
handsomi'young man almost* risking his life to 
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pick up every one of them. He will bring thgm 
to you. Then take the garland of lotus from 
your own neck and give it to him. You v^ll 
find.an excellent hdsband, and poor Bharat (India) 
an influentiat friend. Breathe hot a word of this 

c 

to a single soul.” ‘ ‘ 

Kamala opened her eyes. Was it a day-dream 
-^the deep blue sky above her ?. The bright rays 
of an Indian sun were refreshing, as it was in¬ 
tensely c6ld, almost as cold England in January. 

Kamala kept Her secret. She only told her 
uncle that she had been told in a dream to visit 
Jagannath-Ji before her next birthday, and that 
she would feel very miserable if she did not. 
Kamala was very dear to the Raja and his Queen. 
Kamala’s. father died when she Wg,s a baby, and 
she was^ set^en when her mother died. Her l^t 
words to Raja Ram Singh were: “ Educate 
Ki‘mala‘; let her follow the ancient Hindu rite of 

C 

swayamvara—let her choose her own husband.” 
Rapj Singh was in much grief. . Both he and the 
Rani promised to respect hej wishes. ' 

When Kamala was nine years old a Hindu 
lady graduate from Calcutta was appointed to 
'educate the young Princess. ^ t 

Kamala spent her forenoon in “ play,” as^ she 
called it—really in following the feligious rites 
of -tHe Hindu, by which alone slje could be in 
tbucJi^itEher uncle’s subjects. Shetsias^(^scehded 
^om the pcjted Rajput family, which claimed 
desceht from the moon—the Chandf^vansi, as 
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they were called. Her ancestors fought against 
Alexander the Great. 

On the morning after Tara’s arrival at Hindu- 
pore the Raja paid him an early visit. 

“ I hope Mohan Lai looked after you well.* I 
try to make my English guests ds comfortable as 
I can. At all events, they may be sure that they 
wjll never see a* London fog in India. Sunshine 
is our birthright, and we revel in it. How did 
you like the pomegranate cup I sent .you last 
night, Lord Tara ?” * • 

“ It was the most delicious draught I ever 
tasted—nectar indeed !” said Tara. 

o 

“ It is good, I kbow; we call it sherbet anar. 
No one mixes it so well as my little Rani Kamala; 
you must se|id the cup to be filled again. As 
iO(m as my mother heard how clever Miss Scott 
waS as a lady doctor, she took it finto hdr heS.d 
that she would like to consult her abqut the 


neuralgia she often suffers from in the rain^ 
season,, especially as she intends making the 
pilgfimage to Jagknnath this yeai’. Her wiiris 
law to me, arid she wishes to invite Miss Scott 
to stay A^ith us here, and accompany us as farms 
Cuttack when she goes to the hospital there. Do 
(^ou think you couW persuade her to come ?” 

“I*expect i§he .would feel much honoured by 
:he Rani’s kind notice, and I fancy she may feel 
•ather de Ixop,with the Ochterlonys, who have, 
nany visils to pay to their friends.’1 * * •« 

“Then i|«ould you be k ind *e nou^. to drive 
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over i;o Allahabad this morning wij^h Mohan Lai 
and pay a visit to her and the Ochterlonys about 
it? Perhaps you could persuade Miss Scott£to 
return with you if the Rani sends her a pressing 
invitation. ‘I know Colonel Greville, too, and 
you will like hirri, I think.” 

Tara gladly promised to do his best, and the 
i’eSult was that Celitia arrived at .Hindupore tlje 
same evening in time for dinner. 

“I confess I am very tired,’^ said Celitia as 
she saidc good-night to "fara and Mohan Lai. 
“ I want a good night’s rest. I am looking 
forward to my first visit to an Indian Zenana 
to-morrow.” * 

The next day, about twelve o’clock, the Raja 
paid a visit to his guests, apoomg 3 ,nicd by his 
little son.. ' i 

‘Hp thanked Miss Scott warmly for compljnng 
with the request of the Rani, and invited her to 
Sp&nd the day at the “ Rani-Vilas ” Palace. 

- “ I assure you the Ranis are all very anxious 

td* know you. Miss Scott.' Kamalg, sp'eaks 
English a little, and understands* it very well. 
My boy has picked up a good deal of English 
‘■from me. He has a capital memory, and is 
fond of poetry, too, for his a^ ile is our onl^ 
child, so I dare say we spoil hiip.”.' 

“ Do you think he would ifiind reciting a little 
o Hindu poem to me ?” said Tara.*. “ I should like 
• £o *sefe if I ^Jild fol|ow it all. I have ^nly learnt 
a faw wor^&!^yi4J3hiina as yet.” 
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“ Hfe kno'vjfs Dr. Gust’s Hindustani translation 
of Tenr^son’s ‘ What does Little Birdie Say ?’ 
? dare say you could follow that. Now, my boy, 
give us ‘ What does Little Birdie Say ” • 

Kishen Singlr was a handsoftie* little fellow, 
with large, soft black, eyes * and beautifully- 
formed features. His clear, pale brown com¬ 
plexion showed the flush of health in his rouilded 
cheeks and coral lips. He looked well in his 
Indian tunic of blue silk bordered with gold, a 
sash of golden-coloured gauzef and tiny jewelled 
dagger. His turban was of white muslin fastened. 
with a knot of sapphires,, He went up to Lord 
Tara at ©nee, afed, standing gracefully before 
him, ^gave his recital of both English and 
Hindusteni,.in a jiweet boyish monotone. The' 
refrain was very musical, and Tara thanked the 
little Raja heartily for his performance. 


WHAT DOES LIITLE BIRDIE SAY ? - 


What does little birdie say, 
Injier nest, at peep of day ? 

“ Let me fly,” says little birdie ;• 

“ Mother, let me fly away.” 

“ BirdiCj rest a little longer. 

Till thd little wings are stronger.” 
So iShe? rests a little longer. 

Then, she flies away. 


'Ghota ehmya kya.chalat^ 
Ifske ghar par jab din ataT 


5—2 
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Chiriya apne ma ko bakta,^ 

Bhagne chahta, uthne sakta. 

Baitho, chiriya, aram kar, 

^^'a zor pakre chota par, 

Jab'paran zor pakarenge, 

Ham uth-bhagne tujhko denge. 

f 

What does little baby sgy, 

In her bed at peep of day ? 

Baby says, like little birdie, 

‘‘ Let me rise andily away.” 

Baby, sleep a little longer. 

Till the little liftibs are stronger.” 

If she sleeps a little longer, 

Baby, too, sj;iall fly away. 

Chota baba kya chalata 
Jab nind karke jag uthata ? 

Jaisa thiriya baba bakta. 

« Kis taur ma se uth-bhag sakta. 

Nindi karo, baba mera, 

Ta zor pakre badan tera. 

Jab zor badan pakarege 
Tab uth-bhagne turn sakege. 

“ Kamala knows that—she knows everything, 
said the little Raja. 

“ The Rani Kamala is a very pppiflar Princ'bss,” 
said Celitia. “ I am glad I shall have the pleasure 
of knowing her.” 

• •“*Nbw I must teU^you,” said the Rajii, “ that I 
am goihg to celebfate the thirty-third a^aniv^rsary 
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of my birthday on Thursday week, so I hope you 
will stay on for that. We shall have a Rajput 
f§te. First a water-party on the riv^r, for tho 
ladies in attendance upon Gouri? who reigns 
supreme over the sumiper harvest. Lord Tara 
will have an opportunity of seeing—but only at 
a distance—sgfne of our Hindu beauties, wliom 
I know he adniires. The procession down the 
mango-avenue‘to* the Ganga will be. very pic¬ 
turesque. This is a* woman’s*carnival, and men 
take no part in it. 4^fter that our turn will, 
come in a rifle-shooting match. The prize will 
be a gold.bracelet and amulet—rakhi—given by 
the Rani Kamala. Then* we shall have some 
very pr£tt)^ firowprks, pyrotechnic balloons, and 
Chinese lanterns—quite equal to ihe Crystal 
Palace.” 

“ I have always heard that they are far better,” 
said Tara. »’*• 

“ Rut now I want you to see my armoury, 
Lflfid Tara. \^^ilI you come this afternoon at Tour 
o’clock to (folFee wilh me, and then we^ can go 
through it together ? I have some very beautiful* 
old swords and shields, some of them of histories^ 
interest.” * ,• 

‘^My fatlfgr .has rather a good collection of 
armour and weapons, too, at Tara. Perhaps 
your Highn^’s may honour him with a visif 
there sdne day? There is goq^ sport‘irf the 
country i|ear us, too.” • . 

“ Wil^Miss Scott "he good enough to accom- 
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pany us now to the Palace ? The Rani expects 
her,” said the Raja. Celitia looked very hand- 
tsome in ^ simple .dress of embroidered Dacca 
muslin. Little dCishen Singh admired her very 
much, and offered'^ his hand withcalFabilityto lead 
her to his mother. The Raja was not sure that 
the Rani w'ould be pleased to find that the lady 
doctor was so young and attractive. She some¬ 
times took jealous fancies iatooher head, and was 
apt to distrust the,,extreme liberty English ladies 
.enjoyed; especially in India. 



•CHAPTE/R VIII 

A HINDU ARIVIOURY—A HINDU BOUDOIR 

The Raja sent his personal attendant Sukhdeo 
to conduct Lord Tara to the Palace. 

Ram Singh was smoking a fragrant cigar to 
soothe his nerves. He had been banished from 
the Rapi’s apqj’tments during Ce'litia’s visit. 
Coffee was *s^rve(i in sflver-gilt cup^ delicately 
chased. 

The armoiyy was a magnificent half with 
marble columns of serpentine form, the cQjllftg 
p&inted in rich coloui’s with stirring scenes fror^ 
the .warlike exploits of the Rajput Princes*.in 
defending Ajmere against the Mahomedan in¬ 
vaders.* The floor was inlaid with mosaics^ in 
coloured marbles, in which the lion rampant, th« 
family crest bf Ram Singh, was represented in 
variftus foriAs of conflict with serpents and 
dragons of formidable aspect. 

The cripisqn-painted walls of the hall were 
hung witj^i every kind of armour g.nd weaj}o*s hq 
use during, a period of more* thaif^ a thousand 
years, arrraged jn chronological order. The Raja 

. 71 
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took down a slightly-curved sabre, beautifully 
damascened in gold. 

“ This we call a. sirohi, and it has always been 
our‘favourite E;,^jput sword. This one is several 
hundred years old, and did gopd service in the 
hands of an ancestor of mine when Shahab-ud-din 
ijivaded Ajmere at the end of the twelfth century.” 

“ We, too, have a sword and armour that 
belonged to an Earl Clarempnt who took part 
in the First Crusade, a hundred years earlier than 
that,” sai(i Tara. 

“ I do not think that there can be many 
British titles so old as yours^ Lord Tara,” said 
the Raja. 

“There are very few of tl^e Irish, nobility 

whose titles are older than the Seventeenth or 

< 

eighteenth century, when Ireland was resettled 
by William of Orange. We v^ent over with 
Kfei;iry the Second in the time of the third Earl. 
My grandfather refused a dukedom when he 
came home from India in the early days of 
Queen Victoria. He preferred to keep the old 
titje that had been in the family for so many 
<generations.” i • 

“ How very different the Rnglilfeh ideas seem, 
to be now! I believe that tlierd are a great 
many members of the House of Lords who have 
been raised to the Peerage withiij the last fifty 
j^ears jDecduse they were richer than oth^ people.” 

“A hundi^ years aga England,.too, was a 
country of caste. My grandfather always said 
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that the, secret of Warren Hastings’ extraor¬ 
dinary influence Over the high-caste Hindus, not¬ 
withstanding his overbearing conduct towards^ 
them upon many occasions, was;, his honousable 
descent from thf old Danish sea-king. Most of 
the men who helped to* win the Indian Empire 
were men of good birth. The East India Cpm- 
pany showed great discrimination in the choice 
of their civil apd /nilitary servants. The worst 
of it is that we have lost reverence for most 
things worth respecting nowadays. ‘Men sell 
their titles and their honour to the highest bidder, 
and women of raitk do not think it beneath their 
dignity to become shopkeepers or professional 
singe A or actresses.” 

“I am glad we keep*our caste distinctions in 
Iiadia a little better than that,’’.said the Raja. 
“You don’t §eem inclined to marry a plfebeian 
millionaire yourself, Lord Tara.” 

• “ Money alone is the last thing that a man 
should marry for? I think. But, then, I hav^po 
expensive tastes. I have not mortgaged my 
reversion to the castle and estate for the purpose 
of keeping racehorses, gambling on the Stoc]^ 
Exchange, o# starting a theatre for pretty artistes 
in csomic op^a.”* 

“ All the 'belter for the future Lady X^^ra, 
when you do find her.” 

“ Yoiu* Highness must remember thut T^e|ia,ve 
to be very.careful in choosihg#a wife. We must 
keep her,\nd her only, ‘ until death us do part.’” 
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“ Or until you happen to see someone you like 
better,” said the Raja, with an incredulous smile. 
“ But perhaps you may like to look at this sword. 
It was the one surrendered in homage to the 
British Government about ninety years ago, 
when all the Rajput Princes voluntarily placed 
themselves under the protection of England.” 

“ That is a very beautiful shield with the lion 
rampant .enamelled upon it»” remarked Tara. 

“ It is made pf rhinoceros hide. The lion 
rampant is our crest, a warlike emblem. That is 
why it is so often repeated in the mosaics of the 
floor of the hall.” * • 

“We have a flying eagle, with the motto 
A spari.’’' * \ * 

“ Here ap’e some modern rifles,”'said the Raja. 
“ This One is English, a long-range rifle. I diwe 
say it' vjill be used on Thursday, though I shall 
nfit ,shoot with it myself. Our range will be 
geven hundred yards.” . ‘ 

.‘((►I have brought a very gdbd gun out .with 
me, intended for tiger-shoOting. Perhaps your 
Hjghness will honour me by accepting* it as a 
birthday gift.” 

“ It is most kind of you to part %^ith it to me, 
and I shall greatly value it. I caA only acbept 
it on condition that you use it yourself on 
Thursday. Only Rajput gentlenf^n ^re eligible 
to* talqe part ij^ the competition itself,|but you 
might perhafis like to try your skill a^inst the 
winner in a second contesti” 
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“ I wQjuld ’ do my best if your Highness 
desires it.” 

“ I am sorry that I have an appointment to 
meet Mohan Lai .before dinner, so I must leave 
you now. I hopp you will stay in the armoury 
as long as you find anythmg you care to see. I 
shall meet you ^ain soon, I hope.” 

Celitia spent ft. happy day with the Rani 
Kamala, after paying.her respects to the Rani, 
who knew but little English. ,A double stair¬ 
case of white marble led to Kamala’s'boudoir. 
Tradition said that the staircase was the work of 
the same hand that had ’designed the famous 
Taj at Agra. The railing .of the staircase was 
made df.^the fragrant sandal-wood, the banister 
of elephants’* tusks. Thb floor of the boudoir 
wa« of mosaic work of the pattern,seen at* Delhi. 
Apsaras and Afuras (Hindu nymphs and heroes) 
were exquisitely painted on the ceilings. IJetn 
thfi god Indra was making love to Menaka, the, 
nymph of the Hindu paradise. There Draups^Ji 
was depicted^ flirting gracefully with her five 
husbands. Everywhere stood marble and ja^e 
vases of graceftil form filled with flowers, and an, 
^11-pervading tedoyr of fresh roses sweetened 
the air. I 

When Celilia* returned in the evening .she 
showed Lqrd .Tara a beautiful fan of jewelled 
gauze, mounted in ivory, delicately cafve<| (^nd 
painted, which the Princess had given her. . 

“ I never saw; any girl .so perfectly graceful 
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and high-bred in all her ways,” said Celitia. 
“She looked lovely in her soft, flowing white 
dress, with ropes of pearls round her neck and in 
hei> beautiful dark hair. They were her mother’s. 
She showed me all her jewels, but she may only 
wear white gems until she. is married. She told 
jne about her amulets, too, and what they meant. 
Everything about her has a delicious scent of 
roses.” , „ 

“You have brought it^away with you. Miss 
Scott.” 

Celitia laughed. “ The Rani was kind enough 
to give me a flask of the attar she uses. It is 
my favourite scent, Joo, and reminds me of my 
mother. Kamala has many pet creatures, who 
seem to worship her. I had a* ride on her 
beautifol pony, but I was too heavy for him, ^nd 
as the Princess looked anxious I did not go far 
enough to tire him. She has invited me to have 
a ride to-morrow evening in her private pa^’k, 
ajjd will ask the Raja to lend me a horse. .She 
has embroidered a beautiful scarf .for the Raja 
on his birthday, a lion rampant worked in gold 
,,at each end upon crimson silk. She speaks 
English very prettily, and has^lenk me a Hindu-^ 
stani grammar.” ” 

“.How do you like the Rani f ’ ^ 

“She was gracious enough, but teows very 
' Uttje pEnglish.^ She soon handed me aver to the 
iPrin^ess KamaK 'The Raja only, introduced 
me lo the Rani, and t^ien.went away.^ 



CHAPTER IX 

DELHI DURBAR PROCESSION DURING LENT 

The visit of Lord ’t'asa to the Raja Rain Singh 
was soon known to the inm’ates of Rahut 
Manzil ” (the Abode of Peace), where the Nabob 
Sharashere Khan li^ved. • 

Tlje Nabob was a descendant of the Great 
Mogul t»f Delhi? and a political pensioner of the 
British ftovetJiihefit. H-e lived in the city of 
Aljahabad, He was an excellent Persian i^chol^r, 
and often met Raja Ram Singh to discuss the 
beauty of Persian poetry, a subject dear*to tb§ 
heart of both. A thousand years of Moslem Tule 
in India have saturated the Hindu with Persian 
literalurfe, while for centuries the Court languag’e 
of Hindustan was Persian. 

^''he Nabob, in addition to the pension he 
received from the British Government, had' 
^private meani oftliis own. He was a patron of 
Oriental learning. After the English took Luck¬ 
now and removed the King of Oudh to Calcutta, 
Khusru Khan,* the Poet Laureate of the Court 
of Oudh,jmade his way to A'll^almd and s^u*ght 
the prot^ioh of Shamshere Khan’s father, the 

’77 * 
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well-known General Hyder Jung Bahadur, a 
personal friend of Havelock and Outram, of 
Indian Mutiny fame. 

Khus^u Khan was now about ninety years of 
agd. Throughout Musalman India he was con¬ 
sidered the best” poet.He was often invited by 
the Prince of the Deccan to help him in forming 
fa clear idea of the “ Peris,” the nymphs of Persian 
literature. Like Tasso at the Court of Alfonso-' 
of Ferrara, Khusru Khan was a great favourite. 
Though^the ladies of the Nabob’s palace were in 
strict seclusion, where,no man may enter, yet an 
exception was made in favour of the venerable' 
poet. He moved about wherd he pleased through 
“Rahut Manzil.” The Nabob had fout wives, 
and, as generally happens, the yojyngesl was the 
favourite. Khusru gave Meher Begam (the kind 
lady) Ifessons in music, and sang extempore sohgs 
to her lyre. She was very fond of Khusru, whom 
'JKe-addressed’as “ Ostadji ” (dear Professor). ,As 
he was ninety, even the three rival beauties could 
hardly object to his presence; indeed, he paid 
them very pretty compliments, too‘^ when Meher 
Begam was not there. 

The Raja had ridden with Lord Tara "to 
“ Rahut Manzil ” a day or twUt a;^^r their arrival 
to introduce his guest to his old jtriend, and the 
Nabob had invited Tara to spend the evening 
before the Raja’s birthday f#te with him. , 

^ T^a rode t over .accordin^y, attended by a 
syce*(groom) of the Raja, in cha^i’ge of the 
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horses; another servant took a case containing 
a change* of dress. He was received with great 
kitidness by the stately old gentleman, who 

had been charmed with his kind and courteous 

% 

manners. • • ' 

The Nabob was shoc|ced tcf hear that Tara 
was unmarried. A •Mahomedan nobleman at 
twenty-seven iS the father of a family, with 
three or four legitimate wives, and well—at least 
two or three young, ladies as khawas, in col¬ 
loquial Mahomedan * parlance, or “ unmarried 
wives.” 

The conversation soon turned upon more 
general subjects. • 

“Were you at the Dolhi Durbar?” asked 
Tara. .... 

“ Ah, the'^elhi Durbar!” said the Nabob, 
with a sigh. “ It was a grand show, that Was 
all. I almost rfiried when I received the priier to 
attend.” • ’ ‘ 

*“0^der to attend ?” exclaimed Tara in aston-, 
ishhaen^ * i. 

“Well, it*was an*invitation; but we regard 
such irivitations as orders, for woe betide him 
wlio does not accept an invitation from tho» 
> Govemmenti I ^»ld my people that there would 
be a grand lj|.ephant procession to celebrate the 
occasion, and I had the honour to ride one of the 
elephants.. Thfe procession took place during ou? 
Ramazaa Fast.” . 

“ You»|aean yoiir Lent ?” 
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“ There is a vast difference between the two. 
You observe Lent by not eating meat only. Our 
Ramazan is much more severe. From sunrise "co 
• sunset vj,e must not let water touch our lips; 
smoking a cigarette is out of the question. And 
we Mahomedan “Nabobs had to ride elephants, 
and reach the railway-station through the blind- 
kig* dust of Delhi. All the arrangements made 
at Delhi failed to cope with the dust. We read 
of your London fog, which one<^ could cut with 
a knife. .Well, the clouds of dust during the 
Durbar were worse, inwall conscience. And in 
that dust for days—while fasting—we had to 
practise and rehearse our elephants, so that the 
‘ Grand Elephant Procession ’ might go off with¬ 
out a‘,.hitch. Well, Lord Tajra, w;e did every¬ 
thing to please the Lat Sahib. But, as you are 
kind, I 'will tell you in confidence that there is a 
wound in my heart. We are sixty-two millions 
Mahomedans, including reigning Princes 
.and Princes'ses. Surely a little attention,might 
hac^e been given to respect our religious ^feejiligs 
so far as not to appoint the season otf our solemn 
Fast for the Great Elephant Procession of 
^he Durbar. There was no hurry, for the 
Durbar was some months aft«j- tlfe Coronation . 
itself.” . } 

“It pains me very much to hear this,” said 
,Tara. ^ ‘. 

t ‘Uha Nabob .swiped, the tears from hif eyes as 
he san: 
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“ You are 9. Lat Sahib too, but you would 
show more, rather than less, courtesy to a sub- 
jedt race. Noblesse oblige. The rulers that 
come out to this country demand loyjjty, but 
through sheer ignorance sometimes tfample upon 
it when found. -My father’s sword cut down 
many a rebel during the Mutiny. 1 have a box 
fi^Jl of ‘letters.of thanks’ from Havelock ahd' 
Outram Sahibs. My father was mentioned in 
despatches, and* received a sword of ^honour, 
which you may see in my librai<y. In my small 
way I have always shfjwn my loyalty, but 
with what result ? When the Bara Sahibs [high 
officials] want subscriptions for anything, they 
think of me; otherwise I have to ‘ tip ’ the Com¬ 
missioner Sal^b’s .jemadar [orderly] with five 
rupees before I can see the Bara Sahib>himself.” 

‘'Surely things are not so bad ^s that*”.smd 
Tara, surprised.* • 

“ I do not exaggerate in the least,” said-t^e* 
Nal)ob sadly. “ You may ask Baja Ram Singh 
or Mohan Lai, if you like.” %• 

Tara looked worried. He said with an effort: 
“ Why don’t you bring these things before the 
Royal Commissioners ?” 

• “ Yes, if tAre,were a Lord Sahib on such 
Commissions jvould certainly go; but it’s 
always the same story—-former officials inquiring 
into their own*fnistakes. How can onf expect 
them to acknowledge themselves ii> fault ?” 

“ You ar| Tight,” said Tara. ■ 


6 
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“ Did you ever hear what Alcbar Badshah 
used to do ? He sent his sons to hear and report 
on the grievances of the people. Our Kihg- 
Emperpr is said to have the kindest heart in the 
wotld for all his subjects, yet when the Prince of 
Wales was here‘the other day we were simply 
asked to make a salaam.” <> 
o We live under a Constitutional Monarchy— 
we all have to make the best of it. I fear it has 
its drawbacks as well as .its advantages. But 
India is ;iot lightly valued—only misunderstood. 
As we learn to know,her better, we shall learn 
to love her, too, as she deserves to be loved,” 
said Tara. 

It was seven o’clock, and dinner was an¬ 
nounced. . ^ 

Khusru.Khan took every opportunity of call¬ 
ing th^ attention of Tara to the charms of beatity 
and of dove, to which he seemed insensible for so 
young a man. Khusru, who knew English too, 
volunteered to translate Persian verses ho give 
the Irish nobleman an idea of the graoes of 
Oriental poetry. 

o After dinner the Nabob said: “ I dare say you 
I have not yet seen our famous Nautch, or Indian 
dance. Raja Ram Singh telig m\> there will be) 
one, as part of the birthday, ai^pusements to¬ 
morrow after the shooting-match. .1 have only 
, a few dancing-girls here, but they often perform 
r aftpr/, dinner; »I think their slow, rhythimc move¬ 
ments very grAchful. Perhaps you'^efer ball¬ 
room dancing. Lord Tara ?” 
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“ I very seldom go to balls; we are kept too 
late in thfi House of Commons now during the 
season.” 

“ Though to my head the snows of age have 
clung, • 

Yet my gay heart fgr ever makes me young,” 

sajd Khusru slyjy. 

“ Though to my head the nut-brown locks still 
cling. 

Yet my lone heart doth seldom take h fling,” 

replied Tara smiling. 

Khusru, delighted, went on: 

“ Whefl’e’er the charmer of my life resides. 
Though hef& my body,‘there my soul abides.” 

Tara returned gaily : 

“ Where’er the mistress of my fate resides, ^ 

Still far away from sight she yet abides. 

Ne’er shall my ft)nd desire forsake my heart,^. 
Till time itself shall call me to depart.” ^ 

• 

“ You have no soul for love or poetry now, niy 
lord ; but your time will come. Sooner or later' 
€ove claims h« viAims,” said Khusru. 

“ Khusru ^an knows all about it,” said the 
Nabob. “ I ain jealous of him sometimes ; *my 
wife is so fotuf'of his society that I feel* quite 
trop whei| he is singing to her accdmpanimitol.” 
Tara hl(^‘a dellghtfiil ride home in the nfoon- 

6—2 
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light. He passed near the hut of the Bairagi, 
who was a noble-looking old man. had once 
been a rich and powerful chief, and forsook airto 
devote himself to doing good. He was the friend 
an(f consoler of all who were p6or and friendless. 
None ever came to him in distress but went 
away with some help. 



CHAPTER X 

’ PA*N-31INDUISM 

The day Lord Tara A^andered through the 
maugo-grove on the bank of the Ganges he 
noticed the hut of the Hindu hermit, the Bairagi. 
He was anxious to know what Hindu hermits 
were like. The. Jndian Fakir has figured in 
almost every book of 'travel. In. the term 
“Fakir” Western travellers have confuted'Ihe 
Musalman ascatic with the Hindu Sadhus which 
includes a Bairagi and various other sorts. JLikS 
th5 Anglo-Indian officials, they live all their 
lives jn Jndia, yet* are seldom in toqch with t|^e 
people around them.’ Tara had read different 
accounts’ of the Indian hermit by Mark Twain 
and Pierre Loti, and seen caricatures of them in 
|the monthly i^aga«jines at home. 

He expresstd his curiosity to Mohan Lai, who 
offered to takJe Lord Tara to see the Hindu 
hermit on the following Sunday, which happened 
to be full moon. A brilliapt moonlight made * 
everythin]^ look as white as mafble. Mohaa Lai 
carried in As owij hands a tray containing about 

I L QC 
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two pounds of wheat-flour, two ounces of ghee 
(clarified butter), and half a pound of araharflal 
(the richest of Indian lentils), besides four ounces 
of goor (a sweet made from the sugar-cane), and 
a two-ounce lump of rock-salt. 

The Bairagi took oidy one meal a day—after 
.sunset—so Mohan’s present would give him a 
square meal. He accepted nothing but food 
from anybody. They arrived at the hut, made 
of a thatched sloping roof supported by two 
bamboo poles. The back of the hut was pro¬ 
tected by the trunk of a large banyan-tree—that 
sacred tree which is never struck by lightning, 
and stands near so many Hindu shrines and 
temples. The Bairagi sat on a leopard’s skin 
placed on. the floor. The walls of the hut were 
of bamboo lattice-work. The hut was entirely 
built hy the hermit himself. A Bairagi would 
ydf5“;r in the public estimation if he employed a 
carpenter or a blacksmith ; it would be considered 
ejictravagant. A Hindu ascetic reduces his wants 
to a minimum. The only articles of furniture 
ip the hut were a pestle and mortar, in which he 
prepared his bhang (hemp drug), used to ward 
off the effects of extreme h^at ^>r cold. It is 
said that bhang also helps to fix thq mind on Godj 

There were pieces of bamboo l^ing in the hut 
that he used as chin-rests and arnj-rests, when he 
got tired of telling his beads in one posture. He' 
had no support of any sort for his ba<||c, for that 
would imply luxury. • ^ 
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As Tar^ and Mohan came up to the hut they 
found the Bairagi squatting on the leopard-skin, 
talking to two Hindu ladies. The Bairagi had 
strings of beads jround his neck. The?e was a 
large rosary made of the holy Rudraksha. 
Tara wondered if tj^ rosary of the Catholic 
Church came from the'East. 

* The Bairagi was talking to the Hindu ladies, 
and did not see JheJPremier of the Raja.^ Mohan 
was too well-bred a man to ass^t himself in any 
way. There are no chairs in a hermit’s hut, so 
Tara sat down with Mohan on the beautiful 
lawn. , • 

The two Hindu ladie^ were seated; the 
younger was nearer to where Mohah sat. She 
was about twenty-five, and had a baby in her 
arms. The elder lady was abont fifty,* and* of 
striking appea:fance. The young lady wore Ynany 
jewels, while the elder lady had none. Mohaii 
translated the conversation between the elder 
lady and the hernfit for Tara. The younger lady' 
sat still,* nursing the •baby. The elder lady 4^as 
her mother-in-law, and, according to the custom 
of the country, they lived in the same house,, 
the mother-iu-law being mistress of the house¬ 
hold. ; 

Her son Was* seventeen years of age wheji he 
took a fancy a neighbour’s daughter of eleven. 
They were of the same caste, /nstekd of the* 
young rtan proposing to th§ girl himse|f| his* 
mother pg[)pos^ to her. mother, and was accepted. 
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In a week’s time the family priest and ,the village 
astrologer were consulted. The stars wsre 
auspicious. The youth and the maiden became 
man arid wife, according to the law of the 
country; but in fact they lived separate—he 
with his people and she,with hers. Only on 
festivals they met. Thi» went mi for four years, 
when the family priest said it'was time for the 
wife to come and live wijh .her lord. For 
about ten years^they lived together, and three 
children' were born to them, all the three 
dying on the very day they were born. The 
parents were well-tri-do pqpple. They con¬ 
sulted many distinguished English and Indian 
physicians, and teied their very best to discover 
the cause of the repeated misfortune. The 
mothercin-law Jonged for a grandson. She was 
a widow; there were only three in the family. 
The house, she thought, was cheerless without 
ehil(&en in.it. She once suggested to her son 
that he should marry again—d Hindu may have 
mbre than one wife—but* he loved his young 
wife too dearly to entertain such a proposal. 
Some of his friends advised him to consult the 
Bargad Bairagi (the hermit of^the^banyan-tree), 
and the mother agreed to giVe |er daughter-^’ 
in-lqw another chance. Should' the next grand¬ 
child live all would be well; otheyyrise she would 
seriously ‘advis^ her son to take another wife. 
SheJ Merself was her husband’s third irife, and 
saved* the family by giving him ah heife' 
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So the old lady, eighteen months ago, had 
sought the advice of the Bairagi. He pulled out 
a few leaves of the sacred tulsi (basil) plant, ^ 
rubbed his Rudfaksha bead of his,japa,mala, or 
muttering rosary, on a stonei with the leaves 
of the tulsi, chanted a‘mantra on his rosary, 
and, making a.pill o^yhe size of a peppercprn, 
gave it to the young lady, who put it in her 
mouth, and then drank some of the holy water 
of the Ganges. They returned to their home, 
about five hundred miles from Hindupore. An 
hour or so before Tara'arrived at the hut the 
ladies, with the ^ittle girt—named Sadhu Bai, 
as her life was due to the hermit’s blessing—had 
come to thank the Bairagi. The thanks took a 
practical and* suEstantial form, for the baby was 
already seven months old, and )jad ne\4er "been 
ill for a day. ^The fame of the hermit had Spread 
on the distant banks of the Narbada, and'bis 
rmme had been proclaimed from shripe to shrine 
thfiou^out India’by travelling pilgrims. 

T^e bid lady had Brought with her a hundi)ed 
ashrafis* (gold coin), worth about two hundred 
ppunds, shawls, and various other expensive ofter-^ 


ings. Had the baby been a boy she would have 
brought a thyusahd gold coins as a thank-offering. 
The Hindu herhait refused to touch,any of the 
presents, and,foundly scolded the lady for put¬ 
ting temptation in his way. He ^had been hirp-* 
self a ricB chieftain in his d4y* had lived ha^pil/ 
for over^|went;y years, wijbh his wife, fou^ sons, 
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and two daughters. In one day cholei'a carried 
away all except himself. In despair he retired 
from the world; for this reason he is to-day a 
Baijagi, or one disgusted with the world. Gold 
had no attraction for him. He had visited all 
the sacred shrines of India. While wandering 
on .the banks of the Goflavery he met a dying 
Sadhu, a hermit of great sandtity, and nursed 
him until he died in his arms. ^ In return the 
wise man told hi^ of a secret remedy of value 
to women. Henceforth the Bairagi was credited 
with performing miracles throughout India, and 
spreading his political doctrines through powerful 
female agency. The old lady wiped the tears 
from her eyes, and said; “ Baba, I cannot take 
these things back home. It would make the 
gods angry, and we should lose the poor baby.” 

“Take my advice,” thundered out the old 
Bairagi. “ Give the shawls and jewels to brave 
Hin^u soldiers. Don’t let the fighting spirit die 
out in India. A hundred gold pieces will pay-the 
radway fare for two hundred Hindu soldiers of 
the Indian Army to Jagannath-Ji. Take them 
with you; that will make them loyal to the 
ancient Hindu houses throughout^ India. You 
will get the blessing of fixture j^ene^ations. The 
Jagannath, festival this year is of* great impor¬ 
tance to all India. You will y^tness a most 
romantic hiarriage there—rthe wedding of a great 
Raj|>ut Princess. * Your granddaughieip will one 
day rule over Hindupore.” 
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The i^ermit, suddenly turning round, saw 
Mohan. He greeted Mohan, who had overheard 
the whole conversation with the old lady. Who 
was this strange, baby, living five hjandfed miles 
away, who was to reign in Hindupore? How 
about young Kishen^ Singh ? Mohan carefully 
omitted translating tr>fse curious prophecie§ to 
Tara. He did‘not undefstand them himself. 
Mohan was natprajly anxious to know all about 
the young lady—the future ruler of Hindupore. 

Among Hindus no introductions aife needed. 
If a person wishes to spbak to a Hindu lady of 
rank who is a stranger, ft; is only necessary to 
address her as “ mother,” and the word puts the 
speakdt in a prohibited degree of’relationship 
that forbids un3ue intimacy and gossip. But 
Mohan had a different feeling towards this lady. 
Her voice ha(J appealed to old Mohan Lai: 

As the ladies got up to go away, Mohap, 
addressing the young lady who wa:^ sitting near 
him^ said: * 

“ Mother,, may Baba Jagannath bless ybur 
child 1 * I am going to Jagannath-Ji in a fort¬ 
night, I hope to meet you all on the bank? of 
the sacred Baitarni.” 

The youijg Iftdy did not speak. She folded 
her hands in*ri^ht Hindu style to thank Heaven 
for such goo4 »ews. The old lady cheered up. 
She had found a fellow-traveller,^and Such a nicS 
old man I. Her face was ha\f covered witl^ he> 
muslin ffp.ri. TVue to ieminine instinct, she 
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wanted to have a good look at Mohan Lai. 
She liked Mohan Lai’s face, and admired his 
acuteness in not having addressed her as 
“mothef.” , Looking down—that is how the 
Hindu lady shows her modesty—she said : 

“ The hermit has ordered us to visit Jagannath- 
Ji., My son is a young r^n, and does not know 
the world. About a shrine there are more rogues 
than saints, you know. I ^ puzzled how to 
take so * young woman ”—pointing to her 
daughter-in-law — “on so short a notice to 
distant Jagannath-Ji.” * 

“ Oh, that will be all right!”, answered Mohan, 
as he pulled his white moustache like a true 
Hindu gallant. “ If you want any inforhmation 
about the journey, I shall be happy to give it to 
you/” , ' , 

“Then I will wait for you pnder yonder 
rnao^o tope,” said the elder lady, as the two 
moved away. *■ 

Mohan Lai felt in a peculiarbuood. For quite 
tvs^nty years he had been a widower, ile had 
become used to single life. He had been twice 
married, and his experience of married life was 
excellent. Marriage agreed with hi^. Even his 
friend, the confirmed old bachelor^ Sircar, had 
not ^ word to say against marriage.^ He himself 
felt the evenings rather dreary. He often wished 
he were mar/ied man. Perhaps he had not 
fnet {(anyone he svifficientiy cared forat any 
rate, lie had not married. But the ifcjfesips of 
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Karimabad said that Sircar was a bachelor 
bqpause Re had met someone he cared for. 
Nobody actually knew the truth but himself. 

Neither Tara nor Mohan Lai was much in¬ 
clined to talk, ^he hermit perceived this, so 
he began to say his prayers. Like “ God save 
the King,” it ,is a |^lite hint for guests to 
depart. So Mohan saia td Tara: “ It’s time fof 
the Bairagi’s mealand both went away. 

Tara wished to be :ilone for a while. Pointing 
to the ladies under the mangd tope, he said to 
Mohan : “ I can find my way to the Palace. 
I think you would like to speak to the ladies.” 

It was exactly ’what Mohan did like. The 
plain d/ess of the elder lady convinced him that 
she was a widow.'^ The diamond bracelets of the 
ypjing lady showed the importance of the family 
to which she belonged. Mohan felt it was more 
than mere idle curiosity that made himVish^to 
ki)ow all about the elder lady. As he camemear 
the.mango tope ho saw a palanquin arid a retinue 
of about twenty men awaiting the return of the 
ladies at. a distance. 


^As Mohan approached the elder lady came 
forward a few yards to speak to him. She 
said: ^ 


“ You are Sipeaking to the mother of Kedar- 


lath.” I 

In India* for a woman to be childless is a 


iisgrace, so ladies who possesi children, are < 
jeneralljl^^dres^ as “motKer of So-and-so.” 
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Those who have no children are generally known 
as “ aunt of So-and-so.” Their names aVe seldom 
used except in deeds of gift or other legal papers, 
or by the priests at the shrines. 

“1 am Mo^an Lai,” was the feply. 

Dewan Mofian Lai, Prime Minister of 
Hindupore ?” inquired th^lady, rather surprised 
jit rile simple manners of 'so greg.t' a personage. , 

“ You know my name; I do not know yours,” 
said Mohan, with a gallantry h^ had learnt by 
associating with Mr. Sircar. 

There was a pause. . There was no one near 
to listen to the conversation. The lady blushed 
visibly in the moonlight. She said: “I am 
Jamuna Bai.” • , 

“ Daughter of the Rani of K«si ?” said Mohan, 
rather astonished. 

“ N.ow you know me as well as I know you,” 
said Jamuna Bai, with a coquettish glance she 
Ifad not practised for years. Mohan Lai had 
^aroused in‘ her feelings that had long been 
dormant. Again there was a pause, t TJiere 
was a beautiful breeze from the Roly Ganges. 
It.blew away the sari from the head of Jamuna 
•Bai. She did not even make an effort to covfer 
her head. To a Hindu lady (ipvefog the head 
is modesty. Talking with the .hesid uncovered 
implies familiarity. They sat ,on the lawn. 
.Their nanjes were an iiltroduction|*foi> they were 
^of the same caste, though for generations their 
families had not been on good terms.' 
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“It is now forty years since, by ‘tipping 
your maid, I had a look at you at Kasi,” saia 
Mbhan. 

“I remember the incident,” remarkedj;Jamuna 
Bai—“ when your mother seftt a message to Iny 
mother-” 

“ About our marriage,” inten'upted Mohan. 
^Jamuna Bai.*blushec^ .^.gain. Wouldn’t she 
have been happy as young Mohan Inal’s first 
wife, instead of Dwarka Nath’s third wife! 
Dwarka Nath had been good %o her. .She had 
no unpleasant memories j^t all. But she would 
have preferred being a wife rather than a widow 
to-day. Dwarka had money, Mohan had brains; 
Jamuna was a clever woman, and she admired 
brains. . A woman is a hero-worshipper. For 
the last twenty years she liad heard of the diplo¬ 
matic achievements of Mohan Fal. She Had 
admired him; <iow they had met, she wor^ihipped 
him. Her feelings overpowered her. She simply 
sa?d: Will you take us to Jagannath-Ji ?” 

“X w^ll; this day fortnight we start. I w^l 
get the Raja to invite you,” said Mohan. 

“ Forgive me, I had better come unknown l^o 
the Raja’s party. I will send my gomashta 
[agent] to you; ^ou will give him full instruc¬ 
tions. Don’ii forget Jamuna Bai. After forty 
eventful year:? we have met—who knows what 
the gods tire •forking?” she said, in a voice 
choked with emotion, 

“ God bless you 1” said Mohan, as he shpdted 
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for the palanquin-bearers. Soon jthe party had 
disappeared from sight. » 

Mohan was haunted by the face of .Tamdha 
• Bai, a i^tately beauty of fifty—a rare thing in a 
hofcountry." 

1 jord Tara had' walked down the mango avenue 
to see what had become of -Mohan Lai. 

, ' It was now eight o’c^tock. Tliey went in to 
dinner. 



•'CHAP'J^ER XI 

RAJA RAM SIN«h’& BIRTHDAY CELEBRATIONS 

• 

The Raja’s birthday fell upon May 24* during 
the period of the vernal eljuinox in India, when 
throughout Rajasthan the ’harvest thanksgiving 
services are held in honour ^of Parvati, or Isani 
(the wiffe of the all-powerful Siva), in her charac¬ 
ter of “ Anna-Purha,” or beneficent giver of food 
to piankind, under the name of Gpuri, and Clad' 
in the golden robe emblematic of the richness 
and abundance of her gifts. » -a 

The Raja Ram Singh made his bifthday the 
occasion* of generoifs donations to his dependents 
and p6or5r neighbours, and generally entertained 
about two or three thousand of the people of 
Hindupore—his estate—in large tents erected in 
open spaces near the mango avenue, 
i The gifts consisted of vegetables and of 
mangoes, oranges, grapes, figs, cocoa-nuts, 
plantains, *and q^er fruits; also of bags of rice, 
barley, and lentils. There were, ^lesidesj rolls of, 
white and cqloured mnslins afid^ cottons, saris pf 
varied hu|§, all, of Indian, manufacture, often 
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selected and arranged by the fair hands of the 
Ranis. In the tent appropriated to the ^omen ^nd 
children Rani Kamala Kumari, with her attend¬ 
ants, was often present to take part in the distribu¬ 
tion of clot^ies, ,and on this occasion she had 
asked Celitia to assist her in the arduous work. 

The celebrations began about five o’clock in 
'the morning, when th( crowds assembled on 
all the surrounding terraces and approaches to 
the Palace to chant a solbmn invocation to the 
rising sun. The' Raja, with his son, accompanied 
by Mohan Lai, some Rajput gentlemen, and 
Lord Tara, stood near to the entrance of the 
Palace to view the touching scene. A venerable 
Brahman priest, in his white robes, wearing the 
distinctive signs of his sacred calling, led the 
procession', and stood in a reverent attitude 
before the figure of a'goddess, wearing her golden 
rqbe, wreathed with lotus, cornflowers and roses, 
and holding in her right hand a lotus-bloom, 
emblem of fertility, and in her left hand the war¬ 
like conch, denoting her power alike over life and 
death. The rhythm of the chant, repeated by 
hundreds of voices, rang out with an earnest 
pathos that touched the innermost chords of the 
heart: 

• ‘^Hail, Source of. light! reipove our dark¬ 
ness 1 ‘ Giver of the day, i hate mercy 1 

*Giver of the day? look upon the distressed! 
Fdrgpve the sins of the sufferer. ' ^']||he Cause 
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of the universe, the Eye of the universe, the 
Life of th*e universe art Thou 1 All-divine, the 
Refuge of all divinities, of heaven, earth, and 
hell. Who can describe Thy str^ngtlT? Thy 
burning rays consume the hills, and dry up the 
waters of the ocean. How sweetly the lotus 
smiles when gladdened by Thee 1 Preserver of 
the universe. Purifier oil the universe. Thou art 
the essence of the universe! Convey us safely 
into eternity. ’The ^ remembrance of Thee 

banishes sin. Be gracious to this company.” 

■> 

The sounds gi’adually died away, and the vast 
company passed before the Raja with lowly 
salaam? before entering the tents where rest and 
refreshment awaited them. 

Jlam Singh turned to Tara with a, happ;^ 
smile upon his strong, handsome face, as he'said: 

“ It is sometTiing to live for—the love of one’s 
o\^n people. They are an honest, simple-hearted 
race, content to Coil for their daily bread, and 
bless* Gdd fof it. The poorest man works fSr 
his wife -and children, and shares all he has with 
them. You will find that the Hindu takes updh 
himself much of the household labour that falls 
ito the lot of thb women in most European 
countries. often cooks and washes clothes 
for the home, ymile also providing the wood and 
charcoal requujed, and this while maintaining 
his family by his skilled wOrk as a weaver^ or 
embroid^'er. 1 -need not .tell you how altistic 
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his work is in the carving or designing of our 
precious woods and metals. The ‘beauty 3 of 
Indian workmanship is known all the world 
over. What is not so well known is the sincere 
religious faith that pervades every action of his 
life. You see him, as you suppose, bowing down 
before a lifeless stone image. , To him it is 
merely the symbol thitt reminds him of the 
presence of the Deity.” 

“ I quite believe that* the poorer Hindu 
women are better cared for as a rule than those 
of the working classed in our country. They 
look much happier, and don’t seem to bear quite 
such a burden of domestic cares,” replied Tara. 

“ Presently you will hear a Hindustani version 
of ‘ God save the King/ Our people sing it very 
^elh rlt happens that I was born on the same 
date “ as the Queen-Empress Victoria, so the 
^National Anthem always has a place in our 
celebration of the day. This year we shall have 
a feast of roses in honour of our English" guests. 
You must follow our custom, Lo^d TaraJ and 
wear a garland of roses all day.” The-Raja, as 
h% spoke, handed a garland of fresh red and 
white roses to Tara, who immediately threw it 
over his right shoulder like to order. He wasi 
wearing a greyish-green riding-sui^t^, that showed 
to’ advantage his tall, well-m\^e figure, and 
Phima had arranged the muslin i|carf and clasp, 
the Raja’s gift, oyer a shooting-cap, somewhat in 
tur Dto style. 
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“Now I think we will have some breakfast, 
toQ,” said* the Raja, leading the way to the 
armoury, where a table was prepared for his 
guests. “About nine o’clock th§ prbcesi^on 
will start by way of the mango avenue to the 
river-bank, and althou^ Gouri only permits 
women to atteryi her on her visit to the Ganga, 
I‘think we mdy,* without 'iptruding too far, see 
the procession pass from a distance,” said the 
Raja. “The general effect is pretty. The 
shooting-match is at five; it wiTl be codler then. 
I expect there will be abolit a dozen competitors 
for the prize. The Ochterlonys, with Colonel 
Greville and four or five officers of the Golconda 
Hussar*, have promised to ride 'over from 
Allahabad to see the match. Colonel Greville 
is g, great friend of mine. Lord Tara.* ’^omwill 
like him. They will all stay to dinner and to 
the Nautch and fireworks afterwards, with «uj; 
Rajput guests.” 

’J,ust*as the pibcession was about to start, 
Celitla jbined the gentlemen in the armou*^. 
She, too, was wearing a garland of beautiful 
tea-roses and a wreath of the same round hbr 
hat. Celitia said to Tara: “ The Princess was 
♦very tired after the distribution of gifts. She 
had a kind wprd for everyone. She rested for 
an hour before preparing for the Gouri procession. 
She was ih ^ white dress em^^roideVed wit^ 
gold and vreathed with yellow roses, and had 
a lovely iVeil of^white.an^ gold gauze. She is 
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a maid of honour to the goddess; so wears her 
colour.” 

“ How tantalizing it is of you to tell me all 
this. Miss Sqott!” said Tara. 

“We are going to see the procession from the 
terrace above the marigo avenue, Miss Scott,” 
said the Raja. “ Don’t you think we may be 
allowed a glimpse of the Peris from that srfe 
distance ?” 

“ If 1 were the Raja, I should like to see them 
much nearer,” said Celitia, smiling. 

“ Ah,” said the Raja, “ but, you see, 1 must set 
a good example, espeeially to Lord Tara; and, 
then, the Rani is very particular, too. There is 
a Raja not far from here who always makes a 
point of going on the river with a party of men 
in‘his.state barge whenever there is a Gouri 
festival.” 

« « Honi soit qui mol y pense ' is my motto,” 
said Celitia. “ But, then, I have had to werk 
hard for my degree—perhaps the only w6man in 
a (class of fifty—so I am used to being Ibokfed at. 
I think, on the whole, the Indian ladies have the 
best of it. Men learn reverence when they ^re 
kept at a distance. Young men nowadays hardly 
ever take the trouble to lift §ieir hats properlyo 
to a lady, and think nothing of polling about a 
ball-foom half the evening, unk§s they happen 
Jo see sotneon^ they care to danc^ wilh.” 

At that moment the well-known strains of the 
National Anthem were heard from the j^sembled 
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crowd, and immediately afterwards the procession 
b^an to‘move slowly down the mango avenue. 
The boat-shaped car of the goddess, wreathed 
with golden chains and cornucopias of fruit and 
flowers, was borne by hundreds of willing hands 
towards the sacred river, preceded by the beau¬ 
tiful maidens .chosen to attend her progress. 
Among them ILord Taijja recognized the graceful 
white-robed form of the Rani Kamala, but it 
was difiicult to dfstinguish her features at so 
great a distance. * * 

As the sun grew hatter the large crowd 
assembled before the Palace gradually dispersed, 
and returned to their humble occupations with 
hearts‘cheered under their patient‘toil by the 
kind sympathy and welcome of their Raja and 
h^ family. ‘ . * • * 

Tara wandered away by himself, to find rest 
and shade in a grove of orange-trees neai;.,the 
mango avenue. He felt a strange wish to loolc 
uppn the face of the young Princess, who seemed* 
to attract the love ^and admiration of all 'syfro 
were allowed to know her. How absurd these 
Eastern restrictions were, after all, and how very 
easily they could be broken through ! 

The temptatiqpn to find a way to the river and 
to try to gef^a "nearer view of Rani Kamala was 
stfong for a moment, but honour prevailed,' He 
could not'risM wounding the feelings of the kind 
Prince, who had shown so generous a trust la 
him. l^e'wasi hot and tired* too. He t 9 ok off 
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the garland of roses and lay upon the grass, 
amusing himself by watching the antics of a 
monkey which was chattering on the top bough 
of the tree above him, vaguely wondering what 
it had to say, uiitil he fell asleep. He did not 
wake for two or three' hours, and then roused 
himself to prepare for the shootir^g contest. The 
range was prepared in ap open plain about half 
a mile in extent, near the foot of the hill where 
the Palace stood. It happened to be on the 
side of Kamala’s*abode, and one of her windows 
commanded a view of the ground, though at 
a considerable distance. About twenty young 
Rajput nobles took part in the competition, 
which Colonel Greville and Major Davoren, of 
the Golconda Hussars, consented to judge. The 
target ^as a small one, in the form of a peaco,ck 
with outspread tail, the aim being to hit the 
^enf re of the golden eyes in the tail at a range 
of seven hundred yards. It was a difficult fe^t 
to perform, each competitor being allowed threb 
shots only. Thirteen of tlje numb^er silcceteded 
in hitting the eyes with more or less accuracy, 
and the much-coveted prize fell to the young 
Raja Ranbir Singh, who received it at the hands 
of Ram Singh with delight. He at once placed 
it on his vmst, trusting in its chaTO*'as an amulet 
to win for him the hand of th^jlani Kamala, 
who had hitherto refused to listenfeto his suit. 

* Raja Ram ^in^h • now called upon Tara to 
reddeip his promise o^ tjrying his skil^ against 
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the conqueror,, offering to the winner of the dual 
contest a fuby ring. 

The young Raja had no wish to share his well- 
won laurels with the stranger, and exerted him¬ 
self to outdo hfs previous achievement; but, 
instead of hitting the centre of the eye twice 
out of three times, as before, he only succeeded 
in hitting it onee.. ' * 

Tara felt nervous, but* he had seldom failed to 
hit his mark, arfd h1s;hand was sure and steady. 
He actually succeeded in placthg his bullet in 
the very centre of the gold eyes three times 
consecutively. The youngs Raja was too true a 
sportsman not to admire the feat, and, frankly 
offering, his hand to Tara,* congratulated him 
upon his* exceptional skill.^ 

“ I think there is much in luck, ‘too,” .sp.id 
Tara modestly; “ but I have had 'a great *deal of 
practice in shdoting. My father took hie £ut 
with him as soon as I could handle a gun, and* 
taA^ht jne how to use my eyes, too. * Before I 
was ten*I was expected to hit small birds i^. 
flight.” . • • 

“ After that Kishen will soon have to begin.” 
jaM Ram Singh, looking fondly at his boy. 

The birthday celebrations came to an end with 
a merry dinnftr in the armoury hall, a graceful 
Nautch- in one‘cj)f the tents, and a superb display 
of fireworks in*|he grounds. 



CHAPTER Xn 

THE BANDEMATARAM FLAG—A ^ODEL OFITCIAI. 

Celitia* went to see Kamala, as usual, the day 
after the birthday feteS 

The young Rani seemed flushed and excited, 
quite unlike her usual gentle self. Celitia looked 
grave, and'said quietly: “ I think, Rani,*you are 
rather feverish to-day. Will you allow me to 
feel' ypur 'pulse ?” Kamala held out her tjny, 
delicate hand as she replied: “ Perhaps I am. I 
,was too tired yesterday, and did not sleep well— 
it was so hot in the night.” ^ 

“Your temperature is mftch higher*th^Mt 
■?)nght to be. You must Ipt me giye y6u se cool¬ 
ing draught. May I ?” said Celitia. 

• “You are kind,” said Kamala. “ Stay and 
talk to me a little while. I have something to 
tell yqu.” I ,, 

“ I will first write the prescrigfion, which we, 
can* send by your chaprasi to made up,” said^ 
^Celitia. ' ^ I' 

Kamala had thrown off her embroidered 
sli and was cooljoag her beautiful little feet 
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upon the inlaid sandal-wood floor. Celitia made 
he» comfortable with large cushions, and wrapped 
a Cashmere shawl about her feet; then, sitting 
down herself on a cushion by Kamaja’s sfde, §aid 
anxiously: “Has anything annoyed you, dear 
Rarii ?” 

“ Yes, I an\ vexed,” said Kamala. “ The 
young Raja who won njy bracelet yesterday was 
rude enough to send me a love-lettet hidden in a 
bouquet of roses, which he knows are my favourite 
flowers. I have already told my uncle that I do 
not like Ranbir Singh. I met him this year at 
the Kumbh Fair, and he ®says that he saw me 
again yesterday. I wore a veil on purpose that 
he shoiild not stare at me as he did before.” 

“ Wh*y do you dislike him so much ?” 

“ He takes opium, for one thing—I dislike "that. 
.Then he is married already. I (!on’t wish*to be 
a Second wife.” - 

jCelitia laughed. 

It’s all very wbll to think we don’t mind it, 
but hiy\mclg has only one wife, and the Raft^ 
would not at all like sharing him with anyone 
else,” said Kamala. * 

“ The Raja is a very good, kind man—you 
cannot expect evjpryone to be like him.” 

“ Perhaps npy, but I am quite happy as I am ; 
I don’t want tp'^be married at all.” * • 

“ You will ^d someone you li^e on5 of thesp 
days,” said Centia soothinglj". ^ 

“ My piothef, who died.when I was only je^en. 
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made my uncle and aunt promise that I should 
choose my own husband. We have an old Hindu 
custom that allows this. That is why I am going 
to Jagannath, to pray for help. But tell me, 
Miss Scott, how is it you are not married yet ? 
The Rani thinks you sd very handsome !” 

“ We cannot choose our husbands. Rani. And, 
then, I am only a pooj' officer’s" daughter; my 
face is my only fortune,” said Celitia. 

“ Has no one made love to you ?” 

“ No One worth having,” said Celitia, with a 
smile. “ I sometimes liad more attention than I 
cared for from the medical students when I was 
working, to become a doctor. Some of them 
thought nothing of giving a kiss as they passed 
to or from the lecture-room.” 

' ‘.‘Ho,w very shocking !” said Kamala, horrified. 
“ I thought doctors were gentlemen.” 

^ ‘‘ Bo they are, generally,” said Celitia. “ But 
quite half of these young men never becoi;ne 
doctors at all.” 

“I.ord Tara is a great friend of yoiirs, is he 
not. Miss Scott ? Perhaps you like him ?” 

‘ “ He was kind enough to use his influence to 
get me my Indian appointment, but he is a nian 
of rank, and we have some cas?;e left in England 
still. He would hardly be likdjy^to fall in love 
with' a lady doctor,” said Celitlql, with a sigh. 
There h^id bepn a time when /she‘thought it 
possible he might. ‘ ^ 

, ‘*]\fy uncle an<f De„wan Mohan Lai like him 
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very much, so he must be nice,” said Kamala. 
“ L am ^ad that he shot better than that 
young Ranbir yesterday. I wish he had got the 
rakhi bracelet.” 

“How many poor people w,ere made happy 
yesterday?” said Celitia,'wishing to change the 
subject, ^ 

• “ It is an Indian custom, to make presents to* 
others on a birthday, as well as to receive them,” 
said Kamala, as she*t6ok up a sandal-wood box, 
which she gave to Celitia. “ Tfiis is for you. I 
thought you would like to* have our photographs 
when you leave us, and the. case is of the pretty 
filigree work they make at Cuttack, where you 
are going,” 

Celitia opened the box, and found a folding 
frapae of gold filigree containing four ¥ull;length 
photographs of the Raja and Rani, their Jittle 
son, and Kam^a. * « 

“ What a lovely present 1 I shall value it more 
tnap anything you tould have given me’. My visit 
to this I^lace of Delights will seem like a dreapst. 
when I settle dovm to my work at Cuttack.” 

The soothing draught ordered by Celitia had 
now come, and, after giving it to Kamala, she 
left her to rest fon a while, promising to see her 
again in the dV'en^ig. 

When Tara Returned from Allahabad, he found 
a letter fr6m Jiis old friend Hubert * Harvey, 
now at Barralkpore. He'read it to Mohan 
Lai: 
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“ Babrackpore, 

“ 'May 24 

“ My dear Tara, 

1‘ I have just read in the Pioneer that you 
are already In India, and actually sta 5 dng with 
my friend Raja i^am Singh. You could not be 
in better hands. I hope you will come on to me 
-sodn. I am looking forward tg seeing you more 
than I can say. We hai e not met since the last 
holiday I spent at Tara irj' the ‘ ould counthry 
it will be delightful to have you here. The 
Ochterlonys were with one for a few days. They 
talk of shooting tigers, but Mrs. O. has felt the 
heat more than she expected. 

“ I am qn special duty, watching the move¬ 
ment of ‘ Bandemataram ’ flags. My ‘ boss ’ is 
worried because Superintendent Hunt’s report 
says that on the next new moon the Hindu flag 
will be‘hoisted on the plains of Piassey! Don’t 
‘laugh! Au revoir. 

“ Ever yours, 

“ Herbert HA<avEY. 

c * 

Mohan Lai replied : “ The Raja has also had 
a letter from Mr. Harvey, who is a great favourite 
with His Highness. He desired me to ask you. 
Lord Tara, if you would ext^d*your visit to 
Hiridupore until we go to Calcutjta, and accom¬ 
pany us as far »as Cuttack. You seeln to enjoy 
t)eing here. It is much cooler Hhan Calcutta, 
Rnd> pf course, nd oflici^ is thene now. If you 
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will stay we can give you one or two days’ tiger- 

shooting. ’No doubt the Ochteiionys will be 

glad to come over for it, so you had better say 

‘Yes,’and'I will wire to them at once.* I am 
*• • * 
glad Mr. Harvey is a friend of yours.” 

“ I have known and loved him all my life. 
His father is a^ near neighbour of ours at Tara, 
and quite as devoted to India as my grandfatlier’ 
was. 

“ Mr. Harvey is * dne of the most valuable 
officials we have,” said Mohan *Lal. ‘“If there 
were more like him we should have unrest in 
India. He was Political Agent in charge of the 
Raja Sahib at the Delhi Durbar. He is a 
perfect gentleman.” 

“ Ho^iV many Irish gentlemen have been 
successful in India, from the days' of Lord 
Wellesley down to those of Lord *Roberts !’•’ said 
'fara. “ There is, perhaps, something *symq)a-^ 
thetic in the temperament of Irishmen that 
a^f^peals. to the Hindu nature. I certainly feel 
as if I had found a new home here. I shall be., 
only too. delighted to stay at lovely Hindupore 
as long as I can.” ■» 

Then I will arrange it all for next week. 
The Raja will be pleased,” said Mohan Lai. 

Mr. Harv^’s^ther had been in the Indian 
Civil Service.' Tt was before the days of* the 
competitive system. He was wl^at was known 
as a .“ HaileyH^ry man.” In those days there 
were no P. ’and.O. Company’s’ocean greyhounds 
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to bring the home-siek Anglo-Indians from 
Bombay to London in a fortnight. They th«re- 
fore mostly spent their short holidays in India. 
If they found the plains too hot they went to the 
happy valley of .Cashmere or to the hill-stations. 
They accepted the hospitality of Indian gentle¬ 
men, and in their company enjoyed sport. 
‘English education had not spread much in the 
country then, so, to enable themselves to carry 
on a conversation with their hosts, they learnt the 
native languages. They were able to converse 
with each' other, and thus misunderstandings 
were prevented. In those days, therefore, there 
was ho general unrest in India. 

Young Herbert was initiated into all this by 
his wise father. To, him India was" not a 
ifiysterpus’ bundle in England’s political orgapi- 
zatioH. 

^ His youthful ardour enabled him to grasp 
Indian questions with sympathy. The accuracy 
of his father’s knowledge cleared up all kno.tty 
pqints. He understood that the conquest of 
India was due rather to a combination of circum¬ 
stances than to the superiority of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. In every battle won by England 
in India five-sixths of her tr<^ps were Hindu. 
Even to-day the power of ^ngl&nd in India 
depends on the loyalty of the ;^ative Army. 
While HerbertfHarvey was still an undergraduate 
at Oxford he learnt? to think foA himself. • He 
waiit^ facts, not opinions based upon untruths, 
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and accepted as infallible by the ignorant and 
unthinking public composed of tailors, bakers, 
and candlestick-makers, whom money had made 
gentlemen. He pondered on the greatness of 
the Indian Empire. When hi§ Oxford friends 
discussed the grandeur o^ the Greek and Roman 
Empires, Harvey would say: “ See Gibbon. 
The Roman Empire at its zenith did not contain 
more than 125 million^ of people; the Greek, 
perhaps hardly §o m^ny. Our Indian Empire 
contains 300 millions. There w^ have more sub¬ 
jects than the Greek and«Roman Empires put 
together. And yet how little we care to know 
of our own Empire!” 

That opened the eyes of ‘the Debating Club 
and set fhem thinking. 

At Eton Harvey learnt manners. • He took 
his B.A. degree at Balliol, and wa*s called to the 
Bar at Lincoln's Inn. But his ambition lay in 
India. He entered the Indian Civil Service 
tliA)ugh.the open door of competition. * He stood 
at tke head of the hst. He had just arrived in 
India when there was a row between the Hindus 
and the Mahomedans over some religious pro* 
cei^ion. It happened by a mere accident that a 
festival of the followers of each of the conflicting 
creeds fell on*tlMf same date. Colonel Ironside, 
'of the ‘Intelligence Department, advised the 
Government at Calcutta to send tljjree regiments 
and two field»-g/Lins “to keep the natives from’ 
killing each bther.” Harvej^ w&s a junior officer. 

8 * 
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He remembered his father’s words: “ In India, 
Herbert, no arrogance, no row.” An^idea stmck ‘ 
him. He took the papers personally to his chief 
and rfespec^tfully offered his own intervention. 
From his father’^ training he understood Oriental 
ways, and had taken g6od care to study colloquial 
Hindustani. , 

“ But, if you fail, the Goverhment will stop 
your promotion for five years,” said the District 
Magistrate sternly. • 

“ I don’t see why I should fail,” submitted 
Mr. Harv'fcy. ' 

' In an hour he was on horseback galloping to 
the scene of threatened riot. He saw thousands 
of people, Vith all sorts of turbans. ‘ 

The followers of the Prophet shouted, “ Been, 
T>eenl” The “mild Hindu,” now infuriate^ex¬ 
claimed, “ Jai Kali!” 

* % t 

The crowd saw the white man without an 
escort. They thoilght he was nobody—not an 
official. They talked carele‘ssly. Mr. • HqrV»y 
walked his horse slowly. . He wajched their im¬ 
pulses—he understood their innermost souls. 
He stopped near a Hindu priest and spoke to 
him in faultless Hindustani. ' * 

It was a treat to the Brahman—he had never 
heard good Hindustani from a^rfton before. II 
engaged his attention. A crowd* gathered round 
Harvey"; they heard him attentively. He then 
walked through the crowd to tlak other side,, and 
addressed the J^uU^h —the Mus^man priest. 
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The result wa§ the inevitable ascendancy of an 
intallectual and creative mind. The fighting 
priests smiled. It was settled, at Mr. Harvey’s 
suggestion, that, as the Hindu worshippecf facing 
the rising sun, his procession should pass through 
the street in the forenoon. The Mahomedan 
addressed his Tieity facing the setting sun, so-his, 
pmcession should pass i:^ the afternoon. 

The crowd a^mited Mr. Harvey’s wisdom. 
The rioters left as peaceful citizens. This made 
Mr. Harvey’s reputation. He was transferred 
to the Foreign Department. It di^ not take 
him long to become a gene1:al favourite. When 
he saw a Raja he studied his countenance even 
more th^n the words he spoke. 

The Rajas felt confidence in him, and showe(^ 
him great regard. They nicknan\ed him* “*His 
^lighness ”—thg title of the Rajas—for his^mtials 
were “ H. H.” 


8—2 



CHAPTER Xlil 

COLONEL IRONSIDE AND EABU SIRCAR 

f 

Tara liad accepted an invitation from Colonel 
Greville fo breakfast with the officers of the 
Golconda Hussars oli the morning following the 
Raja’s ffite. Mohan Lai was going early too to 
Allahabad* to visit his great friend Mr. Sircar, 
so they areanged to drive over together, and that 
Tkra should ijiake Mr. Sircar’s acquaintance , and 
lundh .with him before returning ,to Hindupore.. 

Mohan Lai’s friend was a Bengali named 
Radha Nfith Sircar, with w'hom he had for years 
spent his evenings and holidays, Mc^an, i^l 
being a widower and a lonely man. '* Even his 
worst enemies admitted that Sircar was the best 
'’company in the world. He came of an old 
Bengali family whose native place was about nine 
miles from Calcutta, His father was in the 
British service, and was hrad-assistant (noi» 
combatant) to Colonel Gilchrist lichen that officeil 
^ opposeii the rrebel forces of Kumar Singh near 
Patna during the Indian Muting. In his earliest 
infancy Sircar lost his mother, and therefore saw 
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a good deal of his father, who was to him as both 
parents. Being lonely in his youth, young Radha 
Nath had to take refuge in books. Gradually he 
became a bookworm, so much so tjiat he neg¬ 
lected his profession. He was, a “ double-bar¬ 
relled gun,” for he practised as an advocate and 
at the same tiipe edited the Oriental News^^axi 
English newspaper that was the mouthpiece of 
His Highness the N^bob Rustam Jang of 
Karimabad for abouti a quarter of a century. 
Sircar was well-read and full dl’ humcfUr. He 
was as fluent in English ^s he was *in Persian 
and Hindustani, which he* knew as well as his 
mother-tongue—Bengali. He always said: “ Let 
me talk to my worst enemy for half an hour, and 
I will send him back as my best friend.” And 
he ^always did. The marvellous su6cesj of 4 
much-abused Bengali Babu in a Mahomedan 
fetate was a mystery to most people. Distin-^ 
guished members of the Indian Diplomatic Ser- 
wore puzzled.* In Sircar’s case it was not 
the influence of his wife, for to this day he is^ a 
bachelor.* The pick of the Indian Civil Service 
were sent to Karimabad as, Political Agents* 
TKey all discovered the Babu’s finger in every 
political pie in that Mahomedan State, and often 
'wondered hotv^ ^ Hindu could be the mouth¬ 
piece of the 4>i^oud Musalman aristocracy of 
Karimabad. ^ 

In a sense, ^ircar led a retired JKfe. He was^ 
never seen dn the railw?,y platforms when proud 
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officials of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy were in 
glorious transit. Though, as editor of the only 
paper in that State, Sircar received invitations 
from the mpager of the local theatre, he seldom 
occupied his reserved box. If he ever was seen 
there, it was with his intimate friend Mohan Lai, 
and not with a lady. I^evertheless, Sircar was 
quite aware that ladies’ influence really governs 
the world. In his youth he was fond of kushti, 
the Indian ju-jitsu (wrestling), which gave him a 
slight waist and* a graceful appearance, quite an 
uncommon thing ambng Bengali Babus. His 
complexion was not dark for “ dusky India,” and 
his features, though not of classic precision, were 
certainly aristocratic. 

He started Ufe witho.ut influence as an obscure 
journalist and a briefless advocate. But he had 
not long to v?^ait. Within a year he was in a 
position to refiise cases. If there was a 
‘^Mahomedan pedigree in dispute. Sircar was the 
man to consult; if there was^ a Hindu State 'ic 
^abeyance, he alone could give practical advice. 
TJie cream of the next ten years’ litigation was 
safe in his escritoire. As a journalist, also, he 
was a man not to be despised. He managed to 
figure as an accused in one of the most sensational 
libel cases ever fought in India.V His honourable * 
acquittal secured for him an exceeijangly lucrative 
advertisement ^s an editor who never gave out a 
‘journalistic secret. '-This made l^s fortune. If 
a corrupt official liad. to be exposed, there was 
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Sircar; if a prig of the Diplomatic Service had to 
be pulled Hown a few pegs, the columns of the 
Oriental News were useful. His tactics were 
seldom unsuccessful, for while his writing was 
satirical, the ridicule always fel^ upon the ri^t 
object. His command of words astonished his 
friends and perplexed his opponents. A single 
paragraph in the Oriental. News often gave rise 
to mysterious expectations in the minds of all 
interested in the goo^ government of Karimabad. 
Revelations of un-English manoeuvres often 
brought down the wrath ^f the political prigs 
upon Sircar’s head. There were sometimes 
“scenes” at Government House. The civilian 
political* official believes in prudenco being the 
better part of valour—no.t so the Colonel, who 
happens to be pitchforked into the Diplpma.tic 
Service through petticoat influence. 

Once Colon^ Ironside, the Political Agenf at 
Karimabad, sent for the Bengali editor, 
r Is that your ifational costume ?” ‘thundered 
the political officer, incensed, when Sircar appeared 
before him in a frock-coat. 

“ This is my usual dress,” answered Sircar, witK 
a Viaughty twinkle in his eye. The mighty 
political rubbed his hands in despair, and said: 

“ Does you# Oriental News pay ?” 

“ It does not^” replied Sircar quietly. * • 

The Colonel now looked triumphant. * He had 
got hold of thff wily Bengali at last. “May I' 
^k why yoU issue it if it do&s not pay?” was 
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the undiplomatic question of the distinguished 
member of the Diplomatic Service. t 

“ I issue the paper just as British officers run 
raqehofses. , It is a hobby, a luxury that I can 
easily afford,” was the polite answer, with a 
scornful look. 

“ Good-morning, sir,” said the Colonel. 

“ Good-morning,” said the Babu, as he jumped 
into his rubber-tyred victbria, leaving the Colonel 
in a rage. « 

He d-—d Sircar and the Bengali race as he 
lighted his pipe. 

Colonel Ironside * sent for his assistant, 
Mr. Harvey, a man of letters, a distinguished 
linguist, who was every inch a gentleman. 

The Colonel asked his advice how to suppress 
tho Ba^u. ' 

Though both belonged to the same Legation, 
between Colonel Ironside and Mr. Harvey there 
was an innate inability of mutual comprehension. 
Mr. Harvey had a regard for Hindus. He 
at^mired ^heir literature, their philosophy, and 
their domestic virtues. He did not believe in 
the rule of the bayonet. He was a Christian, 
and preferred moral influence to physical forde. 
Colonel Ironside, on the other hand, never 
wasted his time on books. H^waS fond of pig¬ 
sticking ; his robust frame and ru<|dy complexion 
showed that h« was incapable of deep thought. 
Ele was a splendid specimen of “ qpimal man.” 
Finding no encouragement from Mr. Harvey, 
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he said : “ Is there really nothing in our ‘ S.B.’ 
against the Babu ?” 

“ Absolutely nothing against him,” answered 
his assistant firmly. “ On the contrary, one 
cannot help remarking the honourable expression 
upon Sircar’s intelligent face.” 

The suavity of Sircar’s manners had appealed 
to Mr. Harvey*. .There was nothing about "hincf 
to detract from the favburable impression which 
his literary versatility made on everyone who 
met him. '* * 

Colonel Ironside paused for a moment, and 
threw a glance at Mr. Harvey. He immediately 
withdrew it, but their eyes had met. The 
Colonebwas convinced that Mr. Harvey was not 
willing ‘to lend himself ,to crush the innocent 
Hindu ; he saw Mr. Harvey’s lips quivering with 
indignation. 

So you liave a good opinion of ^ir^ar ?” 
asked Colonel Ironside. 

f Very good inched,” said Mr. Harvey. “ He 
is the most loyal Hindu \ know,” ' 

Colonel Ironside did not like it at all. fie 
hated Sircar because the latter did not waste hi« 
tifne in running after him, and refused to join 
the nonentities who flitted about him. 

Colonel IrcMside was incapable of appreciating 
the rare gifts a^d cultivation of a learned Hifidu; 
these were incWprehensible to him. 

Colonel Iroi^ide had hardly a definite policy 
His idea whs to see tbat.ev^ry Englishman ii 
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India was respected, but the result of his actions 
was that, instead of the English name bejing 
respected, it was cordially disliked. In his zeal 
for something to do Colonel Ironside closed an 
old public tfiorou^hfare by the side of the Lega¬ 
tion. The result was • a great deal of incon¬ 
venience to the public for several years, but he 
was* reckless of consequences—^.th'e public had i\o 
voice ; he could exert his power of annoying 
people with impunity. ,‘His Ways estranged 
many a«loyal British subject and conciliated 
none, yet aij appreciative Government made him 
a Knight Commander, of the Indian Empire, and 
found for him a snug sinecure at Aldershot when 
he returned, home. ’ « 

As Tara was returning to Hindupoi’e with 
Mqhan Lai he expressed his pleas\ire at meeting 
Mr. Sircar, and asked how it was that Colonel 
Ironsidd was unfriendly to a pqrs6n of so much ‘ 
influence at the Court of a Royal Prince. 

“ For onfe thing. Sircar did not choose to^attend, 
the railway platforms regularly whenever the 
Political Agent happened io travel,' and, make a 
respectful salaam! Then he could not be in¬ 
duced to coax the Nabob’s officials to send two 
carriages and four pairs of horses to Naini Tal, 
the Colonel’s favourite hill-st^timi, when he 
went there to escape from the heah.of the -Indian 
plains.” • ( ^ 

• “ But why intrigue, for such articjes of luxury ?” 
said Tara, puzzled.*^ 
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“The paternal Government of India have 
strict rule^ against their officials fleecing Indian 
Princes. Openly Colonel Ironside dared not ask 
for such luxuries for himself, so that he’had to 
intrigue with the‘Nabob’s peopl^ to get carriages, 
without the official knowledge of the Calcutta 
authorities. Anyone who made himself useful 
iij this direction became a favourite. His reward* 
might be the title of ‘ Nabob ’ or ‘ Rai Bahadur,’ 
a recommendation for piembership in the Council. 
These are the men known in Ifidia as "the Ap- 
ke-waste (for your sake, Pwill say ditto to you). 
Nothing pleases an Anglo-Indian despot better 
than Jo Hukm (whatever you order I shall 
obey) from the native of the country.” 

Lord’Tara wondered \vhy such things were 
not within the scope of Royal Commissions. 
He had carefully read volumes of rej^orts of 
Various Royal Commissions and Blue-Bpoks 
marked “Affairs of East India,” but he learnt* 
snore iij one afternbon from Mohan Lai than he 
had everyone from the official publications. He 
asked why no complaints were made. 

“ The official routine in India is that conn 
pWnts must be submitted through the official 
against whom you complain,” said Mohan Lai. 
“Such a system"is well calculated to develop 
arrogance am«ng officials and a state of panic 
among the people. Fortunately, all' Anglo- 
Indian officials are not like Colonel Ironside.’ 
There are good men among tlfem, otherwise the 
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present unrest would have appeared in an even 
more dangerous form. Unless Ro^ral Ccmi- 
missions can check the vagaries of the Ironsides 
that disgrace the name of Englishmen in the 
East, Britain wifi fail to keep a moral hold on 
India.” 



CHAPTER XIV 

CHATEAUBUIANp’s QRlfelNAL—PRINCESS KAMALA 

Celitia met Tara just before dfimer, and showed 
him the beautiful presefht Kamala had given 
her. ,1 

' He opened the case at once, and gazed long 
and earnestly upon the photographs. He 
change’d colour visibly .when he first saw that 
o^ Kamala: it recalled to him so 'vividly, the 
dream picture of his life—that ideal face of pure 
virgin innocence and spiritual charm that he had 
hardly expected ever to meet in a living fornf. 

»TJien *he thought* of the reflection of that sweet 
face he* had seen in the magic mirror of the 
crystal t;up filled for him by the beautiful Ifttle’ 
hand he longed to touch. In the picture Kamaja 
was standing in a natural pose, arranging some 
roses in a vase, the sari which Tara had always 
admired falHng with careless but exquisite grace 
over her beautifully-formed neck and shoulders. 
The soft intellectual expressito of • her large 
eloquent ey^ and her tender mouth, full bf 
sensitive iefinement, appealed to the warmest 
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feelings of his nature. To her alone he could give 
his heart once and for ever. ® 

Celitia spoke first. “ I am sorry 1 showed 
you R&ni Kamala’s picture, Lord Tara. You 
must not lose ygur heart to that sweet girl. I 
am not surprised that ybu admire her—she is so 
perfectly graceful and charming.”, 

' “1 must tell you, Miss Scott. She has the 
spiritual beauty I never rfiet before, except in an 
artist’s dream. I, too, coiild almost wish I had 
not seen ‘this. "And yet I should like to keep it 
for a day or two if I rhay. Miss Scott. Perhaps 
1 may never see the dsar original.” 

“ The mischief is done, so I will lend it to you 
for a day or two with pleasure. Lord Tark.” 

“Thanks. I am glad you are going to stay 
another fortnight here, and that we may go oh 
all together to Cuttack.” 

“ believe it is arranged. I shall be very 
sorry indeed to leave dear Hindupore,” said 
Celitia, as Lord Tara gave her his arm to take' 
her in to dinner. ^ , * 

in the evening young Prince Kisheli Singh 
ievited Tara and Mohan Lai to a cool chabutra, 
a raised pavement, washed with water that made 
the marble floor shine like crystal in the brilliant 
moonlight. They were to meet»PHnce Ranbir 
Singh, who had been defeated by Lord Tara at 
the shoothig-ma«;ch. [ 

‘ Kishen Singh brought pan—thejfragrant betel 
leaf made 'into a tmy bouquet containing spices 
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—on a gold tray to Ranbir Singh. He then 
called his* favourite attendant Poltu to stand 
behind Lord Tara and fan him with a huge pal¬ 
metto leaf in a silver handle. Pojtu ^<^as fhe 
Raja’s chief mahout (elephant driver). His 
elephant Sultan came ^s a dowry with Ram 
Singh’s mother., Poltu came with the elephant 
to Hindupore. ’ He was a man of genial disposi¬ 
tion ; no one had ey^er' seen him sad. He was 
now about fifty years *®f age. 

Prince Ranbir Singh, who Kad been dining 
with Raja Ram Singh, tol3 Tara that Poltu was 
a great favourite of Kishen Singh’s. The boy 
was fond of sport, and Poltu was very useful to 
him in ^e pursuit of this. Poltu had not much 
work to do. On state occasions he had to drive 
Si:\]itan, when the Raja specially wantfed |;iifn .fdr 
that purpose. ^ He had most of his time^to* him¬ 
self, and, like a sagacious Hindu, employed,it in 
getting round the future ruler of Hindupore. 

often told Kisfien Singh how, when a young 
man, hefiad,^with eleven others, clubbed a tiger 
to death.* Poltu was a Jat by caste. Like me 
“ Reddy ” of the Deccan, the Jat enjoys a great 
re’putation as a tiger-killer. Poltu was a devil- 
may-care sort of fellow. He had a supreme con¬ 
tempt for anything unsportsmanlike. He was 
just th6 man jjoung Kishen Sin^h wanted, a' sort 
of Sancho Pknza on all occ^ions. * Young 
Kishen Singh ^ould sit on his charpai (a canvas 
cot) for hoUps'ttnd hear how Poltu had “given 
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beans ” to the “ mota Colonel ”—the fat Colonel, 
as they called Colonel Ironside. Poltu took oout 
the Raja’s big elephant Sultan for exercise. 
Sultan'^obeyed no one but Poltu. They were of 
the same age, and had been friends from child¬ 
hood. Sultan always ‘recognized the voice of 
Poltu. 

' Colonel Ironside was anxious to ride the 
largest elephant in India. He arranged with 
a brother officer who had.* a Kodak to be ready 
to photograph him on the elephant, and to send 
the picture,to the Graphic at home. 

He wrote to Ram Singh; 

“ My dear Raja, 

“ Will you sen4 Sultan, well caparisoned, 
this afternoon ? I want to take a photograph/ 

. “ Yours sincerely, 

“Michael Ironside.”' 

In the afternoon Poltu took Sultan to polonel 
Ironside’s bungalow. The Colonel was dressed 
ifr the uniform of the Political' Department. 
Jjieutenant D’Arcy was ready with his camera. 

Colonel Ironside ordered the mahout to make 
the elephant sit down. 

“ Why, sir ?” asked Poltu, mo^t respectfully. 

This enraged. Colonel Ironside. Fancy a 
nigger asking a British officer questions! 

■ He shouted in Hindustani: ‘nHathi baithna 
mangta” (I xioant the elephant toiit down). 
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Poltu adjusted his turban, and quietly told 
Colonel Ronside that without a special order 
from the dowager Rani—the mother of Ram 
Singh—he could not let anyone ride ^ultan. 
Sultan was rajbhog, or reserved fof the use* of 
royalty. Poltu had conducted* the Czarevitch, 
now Nicholas II., on Sultan. A Royal Duke 
vijas once out dn^a tiger-hunt on Sultan, when 
His Royal Highness .presented Poltu with a 
gold watch, of which he was very proud. 

In India, caste is everything? A high-caste 
elephant (fil-i-shahi) would* not carry anyone who 
was not of royal descent. ^This was news to the 
officers. They had met plenty of “ natives,” but 
had nev^r heard of anything* of that §ort. They 
forgot that the “natives” they had encouraged 
were those who misled them by telling them, not 
thd truth, but what pleased Anglo-Indian* ears. 

* Lieutenant •D’Arcy asked Ironside whether 
he should photograph the elephant without *him.« 
This irritated Ironside the more. H*e told the 

# 9 _ 

driver to^ take the elephant away. Poltu made 
a profound s^aam, aitd said: “ Sultan, ghar k® ” 
(Sultan, we go home). The noble beast under-* 
stood him, and went his way homeward in 
majestic style. Little Kishen Singh enjoyed 
that story. His Rajput blood made him. feel 
proud of such a loyal servant a&Poltu. . 

When Colc|iel Ironside we]\ tiger»shooting 
Ppltu. manage# to smuggle, himself among the 
camp-follower#, .to see the fun, as he called it. 
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It was no sport from his point of. view. Kishen 
was in raptures when Poltu told him h5w Colonel 
Ironside made his name as the Nimrod of India. 

Sheeting one tiger was a good day’s sport, but 
Colonel Ironside wanted to make a record bag. 
“ Eleven tigers shot in an afternoon ” was the 
heading he longed to see in the Junglepore 
Tithes —the editor was his wife’s “brother ! This 
was his modus operandi.^ Half a dozen officei’s 
clubbed together and (joHected fifty rupees. 
They asked thd"’District Magistrate of Humbug- 
pore to sen4 them a Tahsildar—an Indian village 
officer. The Tahsildar got hold of 200 villagers, 
all the rag, tag and bob-tail of Humbugpore. He 
got from Nathu Mall, the banya (grocer), fifty 
empty kerosene tins and fifty twigs of the babul- 
tree. . A sheep from the village farm was requisi¬ 
tioned,' and tied to a tree in the neighbouring 
jungle in the evening. The next morning news 
came that the sheep was dead and the hind-leg 
was missing. Now, that was, in Anglo-Indiap 
parlance, a “ kill ” which rtiade Ironside’s mouth 
\Vater. It meant that there waS not only a 
tiger in the neighbourhood, but that the tigei 
was bound to come the next evening to finish 
his dinner. In the meantime, it was the busi¬ 
ness of Sharfuddin Tahsildar to get villagers tc 
keep away jack^s from eating th^ “ kill.”. 

Sharfuddin )^ahsildar was mojre powerful ir 
the village of Humbugpore than! the Czar, of al 
the Ruasias in Ste Petersburg. .Sharfuddin op 
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pressed the pe 9 ,santry and cringed to the military 
—tjiere lay the secret of his success. He had 
not been transferred for fourteen years, because 
he had a bundle of letters from military.ofiieers 
to say “ it would be difficult to re’place SKar- 
fuddin.” 

Of course, the replacing difficulty referred 
oply to the service he rendered to the sportsTneiif 
not to his ability as ^ revenue officei*. More 
villagers were sentf to watch the “kiU” than 
there were jackals in that jun^e. Sharfuddin 
knew “sport,” as understood by the average 
Anglo-Indian officer, pe selected two tall 
trees, which had not a single branch for the 
first forty feet. He erected* a strong; scaffolding 
to seat twenty people, leaving room for an extra 
servant to help the thirky sportsmen with an 
occasional glass of whisky-and-soda. Th*er.e was 
*an awning ffihde of a large satranji, 3, cotton 
carpet made at Agra. This protected the sports-* 
^men from the scorching rays of the Indian sun. 
The ba^pboo scaffolding was known as the 
machan.. It *was fixed with strong ropes to f^^ 
trees forty feet above the ground. The sportsmen^ 
sometimes accompanied by a daring sportswoman, 
had a ladder to climb to this machan. Once 
they were there with their rifles, Kodaks,, and 
refreshments, ^he ladder was removed. * . 

The two hundred villagers pr^ouslynoUected 
there, made anj infernal noise by beating horrible 
drums and |;he»jempty kerosene tins—a noise that 
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would drive even a demon mad, much more 
rigets already worn out by the terrific'beat in the 
plains. The plan succeeded ; a tiger was driven 
out On all sides there was beating of drums 
and lighting of .bonfires. The’onJy way open to 
the tiger was within i^nge of the twenty rifles 
forming the party of Colonel Ironside. The 
'tiger had to pass that fatal zone.' Twenty rifles 
opened fire ; one hit the deft foreleg of the tiger. 
Why did the brute not rpreseht a bold front ? 
But a tiger, tKbugh a native of India, is not so 
obliging. , " 

The tiger ran away with a bleeding leg. It 
was now the business of Sharfuddin to see that 
“Master Stripes” did not disappear. 4t might 
mean the loss of his appointment. * For an 
enjergency like that he always kept a couple of 
retired Sepoys of the Native Army ready to ^ve 
the coup de gi'dce. 

Bang went a bullet from the rifle of Ghulam 
Ghouse, Me of the 79th Prfthans. A ,tremen.- 
dous roar from the dying tiger was the result. 

,Sharfuddin exclaimed, “Ya Allah!” with much 
^relief. His bread was safe for another year, till 
the next tiger season, which is in the hot weathfer. 
Colonel Ironside called for the long ladder. The 
sportsmen all came down. In a few minutes 
eighteen sturdy/villagers carried {the dead tiger 
tied to two str^g bamboos. 

Ironside was raiber anxious. I Whose bullet 
was it ? They ex&mined the wo&nd on the left 
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leg, but the bullet was not there. It had passed 
through, so it could not be decided who drew 
first blood. 

The next morning the Junglej^ore. • Times 
had a “special telegram” froip “our sporting 
correspondent ”: ‘ 

“At 4.45 this afternoon Colonel Ironside-^hot, 
a man-eater, who has teen a terror to the poor 
villagers for some ftme past. He used a Lee- 
Mitford, and, at considerable pereonal risk, shot 
the tiger within forty feet ©f him.” 

The tiger was noi a rnSn-eater, the rifle that 
killed the tiger was not .Colonel Ironside’s. 
There was no personal risk, because, though 
within forty feet of the tiger, he was forty feet in 
the air, beyond the reach of any tiger. Shch is 
.the accuracy pf newspaper reports, but that is 
another matter. Such newspaper reports .have, 
created a reputation for Colonel Ironside as a 
*'■* crack‘shot” in Indi^. 

Ranbif Singh indulged in a hearty laugh over 
the story, as did Lord Tara. Ranbir said thatf 
as Tara was not leaving Hindupore for a fevi» 
days, he would be happy to “ try the jungle ” 
with him. He was anxious to prove to Kamala 
that he was a better sportsman than Lord T'pa. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE BHAIRA’^A H'EJVy^LE 

Lord Tara accepted the invitation of Prince 
tlanbir Singh. Ranbir wanted to show that he 
vas true to his name', which in the language of 
-he Hindu means “ Hero in a fight.” A tiger- 
lunt gives more opportunities of showing real 
iportsmanlike qualities than a tame target-shoot 
ffee of, all danger. Ranbir had a supreme con¬ 
tempt fpr machan tiger-shooting,,which he had 
held, up to ridicule when he gave Tara an 
account of Colonel Ironside’s sport. 

Like most young men, Ranbir was keen,on 
making records. His one thought just^now was 
Rani Kamala. To rise in her estinfation he 
would have entered a lions’ den unarmed, if neces¬ 
sary. Though a young man, he had already shot 
a dozen tigers—eight from elephants and four on 
foot-L-feats which were very mueh talked about 
amcphg Hindu i^idens. Ranbir ^as thelion ” 
of the boudoirs m Hindupore, althdugh, according 
to the custom of the* country, he hl^ no access to 
them. 
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Within fifty miles of Hindupore was the 
fannous temple of Bhairon — a corruption of 
Bhairava, the great god of the Hindus. The 
temple was cut out from a rock, and jsvas an 
imitation of the’famous Kailas cav'e at E116ra. 
While the Ellora caves did not escape the icono¬ 
clastic fury of the great Mogul Aurungzebe, the 
Bhairon templfi has never been defiled by the 
tbiich of the Moslem scjldiery. The temple stood 
in the midst of a thick forest quite twenty miles 
in area. There were no roads o>any sort. Pil¬ 
grims found their way tiirough ravines. The 
forest was infested with tigers, which prevented 
the Pathans from desecrating the place. 

Undej the British Government tj;ie Pujari— 
head priest—was allowed to hold the whole forest 
for the maintenance of 'Bhairon. It had been 
m3de over to the priests by Mr. Harvey^ senior, 
just after the? Indian Mutiny, for valuS,ble ser¬ 
vices rendered by the then Pujari, Ganesh Pandit,* 
who was known to the British officers as “ Cho- 
bay Malyiraj,” or “ tlie learned expounder of the 
four Vedas,”* which represent Hindu scripture. 
The name Harvey was therefore a household 
word among thousands who worshipped Bhaf^ 
ron. It was introduced in nursery songs, in 
village ballads, even in Hindu idiom. They 
called an uncyuth pilgrim “ Runsid ”—Ironside: 
they received a. well-bred pilgrit\as “ Harwi ”—a 
familiar transfprmation of Harvey. 

English ^sp^i^men have been in every nopk 
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ind corner of India with their rifles, but never in 
;he Bhairon Forest. Tigers have saved the temple 
from Moslem desecration. Gratitude prevented 
the^ Hindus from abetting the destruction of the 
fisiithful ally. Tl\e priests argued: “ The tiger is 
a bad animal, but what have we to do with his 
nature if he has been good to 7M ?” Tigers have 
been'for centuries their protection against Mos¬ 
lem invasion of the temj^e; they are not going 
to give up the tiger to-day simply because there 
is no fanatic Moslem crusade in India now. It 
was the same feeling that prompted many a 
Hindu to save English lives in the dark days of 
the Indian Mutiny. Intense gratitude is a strong 
point in the«Hindu. <. 

There has, somehow pr other, been no” breach 
in the alliance between Bhairon and “ Master 
Stripes.^’ No priest of the temple was ever killed 
by a tiger—not even a milch-cow that nourished 
me .Pujari’s baby was ever consumed for supper 
by “Mastelr Stripes.” There'was an unbroken, 
record of this fact for centuries. To the Hindu 
'tpihd it could not have been an accident Often 
accident occurred which confirmed the Hindu’s 
belief in the power of Bhairon over tigers. It is 
a Hindu custom to offer bulls to the gods. Bulls 
so offered are from the Hindu„ point of view 
exempt from alL>ordinary civic fr^ictions.* The 
enterprising missionary includes it* as a Supersti* 
tion; the learned Hindu defends i^ on economic 
friotthds. India is an i^cultural’touptiy. All 
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the ploughing -is done by bulk, no horses being 
employed.* To preserve the breed, the sacred 
bull is an institution like stud horses in this 
country. E ver5d;hing useful is “ sacred ” kf In(Iia 
The priests had no time to argue with all comers, 
so they labelled things ‘'sacred,” which simply 
means, “ Don’t question, but follow an institution 
that has stood the test of ages.” 

The Municipal Council of Allahabad wanted 
strong bulls for fheir watering-carts. They took 
possession of one of the sacred bulls of Bhairon. 
They bought another of tHe same size at one of 
the auction sales of the Commissariat Depart¬ 
ment, to make a pair to drag a heavy water-cart. 
The sacFcd bull was unused to such prosaic work. 
The Musalman driver t\^isted the bull’s tail as 
the cart passed under a railway bridge^. ' T,he 
en^e shrieked—Bhairon’s bull made a ^ld.rush 
for liberty, fte was tied to the commiss^ariat 
bull by a strong chain. The result was that the 
^omestip bull was dragged fifteen miles with the 
sacred bull till they reached the borders of the 
Bhairon Forest. Passers-by picked up drivbr/ 
Rajab Ali profiisely bleeding. No one knew, 
what had become of the bulls. They were safe 
beyond the municipal limits of Allahabad. At 
the next meetfijig of the city fathers there'was 
a hot discussiorl. One member si^ggested putting 
an advertisement In the vernacular paper Hindu 
Punch for the|}ost animals.* Another member 
had ai^inllr^ in the Tit-bits vehe- 
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mently opposed the suggestion on the ground 
that the Moslem paper was loyal. Mr. Gopd- 
man, the chairman, gave his casting-vote in 
favour of Moslem Tit-bits, because in, these days 
of Jlindu unrest he was not gding to give two 
shillings to the seditious Hindu press. Such an 
addition to the exchequer of the seditious manager 
might be prejudicial to Imperial ihterests. That 
evening he was admired ^t his club for political 
sagacity. As the bulls had‘^gon« for protection 
to the Hindu temple where the Moslem Tit-bits 
never entered, the animals were never traced. 
But that surely did pot affect the loyal spirit 
that had actuated Mr. Goodman. 

The sacred bull knew his way to the^Bhairon 
temple. But there was this difficulty now. A 
single.bull may make his way through any thicket, 
buf tw6 yoked together found some difficultie:S in 
narrow passages. For three dayi they got on 
‘well.' On the morning of the fourth day the 
Pujari heard the sacred bull bellowing below 
the rock on which stood the temple. ^He was' 
^delighted that his favourite had come bjick." He 
knew nothing of his temporary appointment 
under the Government of the United Pro¬ 
vinces. 

In the evening, when the bull did not come to 
the temple for ^e priest’s panc^e, he sent one 
of the pilgrim/ to see what was the matter, 
This pilgrim was % graduate of the Calcutta 
University. He h«^ been brought up in a mis- 
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sionary college, and had no “ superstition ” in 
him. 

He had often laughed at his mother when she 
had told him of .the “tiger-god BhaironT” He 
had accompanied his mother to the shrine against 
his will, because his friends would laugh at the 
great “ reformer ” visiting a Hindu temple. ^ 

4 At the Pujafi’s- bidding' he went in the direc-* 
tion he was told. ,Lo and behold! there was 
Bhimsen, the mighty* tiger, eatiijg a bull, and 
another bull standing quietly by the side. The 
pilgrim was quite unnerved. He*i’an to the 
temple and told everything to the priest. The 
Pujari was not excited. He.took his conch shell 
and ble'^ it. Then he called some* half-dozen 
attendants of the temple and the young “re- 
forjner.” They all went below the rock. ’ The 
tiger had gone/iway after eating the commissariat 
tull. The sacred bull had not a single scratch. 
They removed the chain and released him. The 
sceptic graduate did qot know what to say. He 
returned •to AllahabacJ as an apostle of Bhairon, 
for had he not seen the miracle with his own' 
eyes—the tiger eating the commissariat bull and 
not the sacred bull, though they were yoked 
together ? 

Now a word about Bhimsen, the big liger 
of the Bhairoil Forest. Tiger^^ay be roughly 
divided into two classes. First, those that 
habitually pre^ upon cattle rfnd game; secondly, 
those that^h^e a partiality for human flesh. 
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These latter are called man-eaters. Bhimsen 
enjoyed the reputation of being a cfittle-eater, 
but he did not object to an occasional postal 
runner' as a change of diet. He was young and 
strong, and enjoyed a good square meal of a 
bull more than a toothsome morsel of a postal 
runner. He had the reputation of not allowing 
other tigers to enter the immediate precincts of 
the temple. He had been known for over ten 
years to the temple authorities^ but there was 
not a black mark against him—he had killed 
neither a priest nor A, pilgrim. Neither did he 
touch any cattle belonging to the priest or the 
pilgrim. So Bhimsen was not only tolerated, 
but was allowed an occasional goat or ’jheep by 
the pilgrims in return for his ancestors’" defence 
df .the temple against Mahomedan invasion. 

To tlie British authorities the life of a posta^ 
runner with His JVlajesty’s mails is of more 
value than that of a Hindu priest. They 
refuse to recognize what a political factor the 
Brahman is in India. The ordinary reward for 
■‘Icilling a tiger is fifty rupees. In the case of 
.Bhimsen the reward was raised to one hundred 
and fifty rupees, or ten pounds. In that part of 
the country the native shikaris (hunters) were 
mostly Hindu, and therefore moye or less under 
the *Sway of the^’ujari. The resdlt was that the 
name of Bhimsen figured in the “ Tiger-Reward 
Register” as often “as the name pf Nana Sahib 
appeared after thb Indian Muth'iy.x^ Many an 
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innocent man‘had to face the gallows because 
there was *“ overwhelming evidence ” that he was 
the Nana for whose head there was so handsome 
a reward, SVIany a poor tiger who had ‘not the 
ghost of an idea of the taste of human blood, 
and to whom tlie luxury of a postal runner 
lunch was as much unknown as an oyster and 
champagne lunch-to an East-End dock-labourer,* 
figured as the “ njan»eater Bhimsen ” in the 
“ Tiger-Reward Register.” Tlig Postmaster- 
General at Calcutta did not quite understand 
the sudden disappearance of other postal runners 
when he read in the papers that Bhimsen had 
been killed. The military authorities were 
worried Ibr twenty years after the Indian Mutiny 
over Nana Sahib, the Ca\ynpore rebel. 

^t is rather difficult to kill a man-e'atet. * His 
movements arp more uncertain than those* of a 
cattle-eater. Besides, his name is dreaded by the 
villager, who knows his movements, and to whom 
his^explpits and his* fejpocity have been magnified. 
The man^ater is generally a tigress—is it because 
the female race are fond of delicacies ? But 
Bhimsen belonged to the sterner sex. His. 
audacity was marvellous. 0nce when he was 
himself the object of hot pursuit by a dozen 
sportsmen he seized a chaprasi, perhaps mistaking 
him fo^ a stalwart postal runper, the livery 
being somewhat similar. Bhimsen was as enter¬ 
prising as a tiOTess, and decidedly bolder than 
one. The ^osSil Department"did not know that 
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Bhimsen was a gallant. He had once met a 
postal runner drinking toddy—Indikn beer— 
with a shepherd’s daughter, and had left the 
yoimg^woman untouched. 

Ranbir Singh^ had heard a great deal about 
Master Bhimsen. If he coulH only bag him, 
what glory for a tiger-hunter! Here was an 
'oppbi'tunity! Mr. Harvey would be on his way 
from Barrackpore to Simla^ next week to con¬ 
sult Sir Henry Greene, who had already been 
summoned there with special reference to 
the “ Ban4emataram ” of the Bengali Babus 
being shouted at pujblic -meetings in Calcutta. 
Ranbir sent a message to the Pujari to ask 
whether he had any objection to Mi\» Harvey 
trying his rifle against Bhimsen. Ranbir knew 
perfectly well that Harvey was a name to conjure 
with, al the Bhairon temple. Besides, it was just 
on the borders of the Hindupore State, and so 
under Ram Singh’s influence more or less. 

The mfessenger returned in three days with 
a message to the effect that the Puja,ri had no 
.objection to the tiger-shooting jparty of Mr. 
Harvey. He would personally receive Mr. 
Harvey, and even jhow him the sacred temple 
itself. 

Ranbir told this to Mohan Lai. He at once 
wired in Raja Ram Singh’s nameisto Mr. Harvey 
and Mrj and Mrs. Ochterlony. 

Now, Allahabad ds one of the chief centres of 
Pan-Hinduism. ‘The name ofAthe “City of 
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Allah ” was given to it by the Moslem Emperor 
Akhar, but the Hindus still prefer the ancient 
name of Prayag, and it is still to them conse¬ 
crated by centuries of worship at its holy/ihrines 
and rivers. The ’annual Kurnbh Fair attracts a 
million of Hindus from all parts of India. For 
good or evil, the priests of Prayag are factors in 
the government’of. India. The Imperial Govern-' 
ment may not always Recognize this, but as a 
faithful servant df his cpuntry Mr. Harvey never 
lost sight of facts like these. He wanted to 
gather up all the threads oi? Pan-Hinduism to be 
able to understand the prei^nt “ Swaraj ” (home 
rule) agitation of the Hindu. Here was a 
splendid «pportunity to meet many, influential 
Hindus In private life. There were Raja Ram 
Singh and the priest of Rbairon to receive.him? 
If tliat were not enough the Bengali pulse’njight 
be felt througR his old friend Sirear. And then 
there was Mohan Lai, who, as his native attach^, 
had initiated him irrto the mysteries of^ the wire¬ 
pulling'b^ind the “ S'.B.” 

Mr. Harvey was n'o sportsman. He was ‘a 
philosopher and fond of reading, but he accepted* 
the tiger-shooting invitation^because he wished' 
to study the Hindu unrest beneath the sur¬ 
face. • 

He pulled oplt from his drawer the “Con¬ 
fidential Zero Code,” and dashed a long telegram 
to Silvia. He assured his chief that he would 
return before tjiie fatal day on*which the “ Ban- 
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demataram ” flag was to be hoisted at Plassey. 
He did not tell his plans to Mr. Hun'c, whom he 
ordered to watch movements in Calcutta. Mr. 
Hunt*s wal,ching meant writing bogus diaries. 

Mrs. Ochterlpny was delighted. They were to 
start the very next moYiiing for Allahabad. 



C.HAFTER XVI 

LORD TARA MR. HARVEY 

Mr. Harvey and the Ochterlon;fs arrived in 
time for dinner on Tuesday evening. They 
were received by Mohan and Tara on behalf 
of the Raja. 

The tig^ expedition was fixed for tJie follow¬ 
ing day. * 

Mr. Harvey introduced Mr. and Mrs« Ochter-* 
lony* to Mohan Lai. * , * 

•“ Here is my old friend, Mohan Lai—a crack 
shot. He will take charge of Mrs. Ochterlbnj^ 
on Friday—the eveittful day.” 

“ Wh;^ 4°*^coifie with me, Mr. Harvey ?” 
said Mrs. Ochterlony. ’ She had expected thal 
Lord Tara would have offered to take her under ‘ 
hisxjare. ^ 

“ I have never handled a rifle in my life,” said 
Harvey, rather annoyed at the young lady’s wmit 
,of tact. ■ ' * 

She then turned round to Mohan Lai with 
a condescending bow, and said: “ I must have 
a tiger.” • 
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“ I assure you I will do my best,” said Mohan 
Lai, with a sly glance at Harvey. * 

“When I was at Barrackpore I saw natives 
netting a^ huge crocodile. Can’t you net a 
tiger for me to shoot ? That* would be capital 
sport,” said Mrs. Ochterlony. 

“ I could not very well do that,” said Mohan. 
“ The Rajput idea of sport is so different. The 
Rajputs say, ‘ No danger, no sport.’ ” 

Mrs. Ochterlony was angry.' When she first 
saw Mohan l.ial she did not like him ; now she 
positively hated him. She made another effort 
to get hold of Mr. Harvey, but with no result. 
After dinner she left the gentlemen alone and 
went with Celitia to pay her respects to the 
Rani of Ram Singh and Princess Kainala, who 
•had'invited her. 

Mohan Lai suggested sitting out on the terrace, 
where there was a cool evening breeze. Mr. 
IJarvey took the opportunity of advising Mr. 
Ochterlony to consult M ohari Lai about a scheme 
there was on foot to secure a contract of a large 
Supply of mahwa flowers from the Raja’s estate. 
These were to be used in the distillery about to 
be established in India as a branch of the famous 
Robson Company bf Glasgow. 

•^rhe Raja had thousands of mahwa trees— 
3,000 acres in dxtent—and Moh&n was struck by 
the idea that the annual sale of the flowers would 
produce a sum sufficient to enable the .Raja to 
provide tanks fbr the irrigation of his estate, 
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which he had long wished to do for the benefit 
of tjie rural population. He promised to place 
the offer before Raja Ram Singh, and to en¬ 
deavour to i|iduce His Highness to accep1» it for 
that reason, adding: 

“ I must tell you that* the Raja has, on prin¬ 
ciple, a great objection to doing anything towards 
the encouragerhept of spirit - drinking among* 
our people. He consi4,ers it quite as demoraliz¬ 
ing as the opiurrt-eating, which the Government 
has done so much to suppress.” * 

“ Still, the people will want something,” said 
Ochterlony, “ so it is as vjell to give them the 
best we can.” He much approved of whisky 
himself a% a tonic. 

“ I suppose if you don’t get our mahwa you 
will get somebody else’s,” 'said Mohan. • . ^ • 

‘^Of course, I have nothing to do witlj 'the 
business persohally,” said Mr. Ochterlony. “ 1 
will refer you to our agent in India, Mr. Jonathan 
Toddy, who is now*on his way to Calcutta.” 

Leaving the Laird*and Mohan I.ial to discuss 
the mahwa question,' Tara invited Harvey to- 
spend an hour with him in his rooms, lounging 
in* comfortable long chairs by the open windows 
leading to the veranda. * 

“ Mohan Lal^tells me that you had something 
to do officially with Ram Sin^h at the Delhi 
Durbar. How do you like him ? I am very 
fond of him ; he has been so hospitable and kind 
to me.” 
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“ 1 know him intimately, and' believe him to 
be the best and most loyal Prince in India. The 
Rani Kamala, too, is the most perfect little lady 
I evet met, in my life.” 5 

“ Do you know her ? I thought no one was 
allowed to see a Hindu Princess ?” 

“That was three or four years ago—she is 
now more or less behind the- purdah, where no 
profane eye may look upon her sweet face—to 
me the sweetest I ever beheld.” 

Tara was startled. Surely Harvey was not in 
love with Kamala. ' Tara got up from his chair, 
and taking Celitia’s photographs from a table 
near, opened the case and showed them to his 
friend. 

“It is a lovely fac^—just the same beauty of 
soyl ■ ijn the expression as she had then,” said 
Harvey sadly, adding : “ How did you get this, 
you Jucky fellow ?” 

It is not mine. Miss Scott lent it to me. 
But, Herbert, tell me first, do you love Kamala 

“ I do in a way—that is to say, I hardly expect 
^tb meet any girl half so nice; biit, of course, I 
never dreamt of marrying a Rajput Princess,” 
said Harvey bitterly. 

“ I have not seen her yet,” said Tara, “ but 
I love her with.all my heart. ^ She has all the 
feminine charm that I have dreamt of but have 
never met with before. T have heard so much 
of her since I have been here-yof her modest, 
simple life, and kind ^charity ana*'goodness to all 
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around her. The Raja’s little son Kishen Singh 
idolizes het, and you know children are shrewd 
judges of character.” 

“ Dear Tdra, you are the one man I, should 
think worthy of ‘her. More impossible things 
have happened than that you should win her 
love.” 

, “ It’s not ve^y easy to make love to a girl you • 
may not see,” said T^^ra, sadly. 

Harvey assured hinj that there might be a 
chance of speaking to her at a Hindu shrine, 
where the Moslem purdah was poyerless. As 
he was going to Jagannal^, he might certainly 
meet her there. 

“ I think I must speak to the Raja about it. 
After all, he might give me a chance. He likes 
the English far better than they deserve ^to .be 
liked by the native Princes.” 

“ I consider that Raja Ram Singh has been 
disgracefully treated by us,” said Harvey. 

“In what way ?’* asked Tara. 

‘‘ I thought that Mohan Lai had already told 
you that We Rave actually set detectives to wabch 
his movements.” 

*“ You mean that fellow Hunt ?” said Tara. 

. “ Yes, that scoundrel. My boss. Colonel Iron¬ 
side, hated Raiji Singh because he did not^end 
an elephant t^. Mrs. Ironsid^when she sent a 
verbal message through a chaprasi—my Fateh 
Khan« Since then we hav& been down on poor 
Ram Singh—the most loyal flf Indian Princes.” 
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“ He ignores the incident, I believe ; at least, 
he has never condescended to mention the sub¬ 
ject to me,” 

Have cyou met any of the Mahomedan 
gentry in this country ?” asked Harvey. 

“ Yes, I met Nabob Shamshere Khan at 
Allahabad. Rather a nice man.” 

“ His father was a great General,” said Harvey. 

“ So I believe,” remarked Tara. “ His recol¬ 
lections of thg Delhi Dupbar are not altogether 
agreeable.” 

“ I should think not,” said Harvey. “ Those 
poor devils were trotted up and down the 
Cashmere Gate in blinding dust rehearsing the 
elephant procession. The poor fellows were 
fasting.” 

*, “ What'a shame it was I” said Tara. 

“ An ^wful shame,” said Harvey. “ It created 
a good deal of bad blood, I remember the 
mahouts of the Rajas swore at our race for 
worrying them during the Ramazan Fast. We, 
ourselves create unrest, and then send Royal 
Commissions to inquire into its causes. There 
is humour in that.” 

“The Nabob Shamshere Khan told me that 
the Royal Commission is not likely to do much, 
as the members were mostly o^cials of India 
whd are themselves responsible ^or the present 
unrest,”'said Tara. 

“ I think so, tocr. Besides, the proud 'Rajas 
would not care tb unburden iheir minds to 
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any but our noblemen. They might have ap¬ 
pointed one or two men of rank on the Royal 
Commission.” 

“ That is Exactly what the Nabob tol4 cne at 
Allahabad. Ram Singh studioysly avoids poli¬ 
tical discussion with me.”* 

“ Because his political memories are very un¬ 
pleasant,” observed Harvey. “ You don’t know,* 
Tara, that when Ra^n Singh called on old Iron¬ 
side, he actually told the Raja that after shaking 
hands with a Hindu he always ha(f a hot bath.” 

“ The arrogant old rascal 1” saicj Tara, dis¬ 
gusted. • 

“ I have served under Ironside twice. Anyone 
that did not cringe to him he hated with a viru¬ 
lence not often met with. I^atterly there has 
be|n a sort of ill-tempered good understanding 
between him,and myself,” said Harvey, ^is he 
got up to go away. It was twelve o’clock, and 
he was very tired after his long journey. 



CHATTER XVII 

A RAJPtJT TiGfiR-HUNT 

Ranbir Singh’s party consisted of four ele¬ 
phants. Rrih Singii and Tara were on the 
howdah, or hunting-chair, of Sultan (driven by 
Poltu), and Sukhdeo, the Raja’s attendant, 
stood with his rifle behind the chair, as rear¬ 
guard. On another elephant were Ranbir Singh 
apd Mr. Ochterlony on the howdah, two atten¬ 
dants o^ Ranbir Singh with spears_ behind them, 
facing the elephant’s tail. On the third elephant 
wa^ Mrs. Ochterlony, in charge of Mohan Lai, on 
the howdah. Sarju Prasad, brother of Sukhdeo,, 
stood behind with a Nepauiese kukri knife, with 
which he had ripped open many a tiger in the 
Xepaul Terai when Colonel Gilchrist, the Political 
Agent at Katmandu, was on tour twenty years ago. 

Sultan, as’we know, belonged to the Dowager 
Rani of Hindupore, The other^ two elephants 
belonged to Ranijir Singh. There was a diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining hunting-elephants, for several 
Hindu Princesses required their own anffi their 
friends’ elephants fOx- the pilgrimag4 to Jagannath, 
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When Mr. Harvey arrived at Allahabad there 
was, no elbphant for him. Neither Mr. Harvey 
nor Mr. Sircar had ever handled a rifle in their 
lives/ They were only going for the picnic, and 
would take‘no part in the excitement of the 
sport. The actual tiger^hunt would only take 
one day, though it would take two days to go 
qnd two to coifie back on^ elephants. 

They wanted an ^epbant for Mr. Harvey. An 
idea struck MoHan IjaJ. 

“Mr. Harvey, will you ask the’Commissariat 
Officer to send you an elephant ? They have a 
dozen animals doing nothing just now. The 
elephant will be our guest.” 

A chaprasi ran with Mr. Harvey’s, note to the 
Commissariat Officer, and brought an answer in 
the affirmative, the elephant to be. ready for 
Mf. Harvey that afternoon. This elephant 
Vould carry Mr. Harvey, Mr. Sircar, and two 
armed Hindu troopers on a double howdah, 
^ which accommodates four people. 

'Poltu, suggested taking six dogs from the 
Raja’s kennds. They were Banjara dogs, wild 
in certain parts of India, between a wolf and 'a 
jackal in size, of a deep rusty colour. The Ban¬ 
jara runs by sight as well is by scent. Even a 
tiger dreads the Banjara do^s power of tearing 
and lacerating! Their endur^ce is far greater 
than that of English hunting-dogs. .Besides, 
having been for centuries neighbours of “ Master 
Stripes,” thejj'know his weak points. Woe to 
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the tiger on whose track half a dozen Banjaras 
start! Four are sufficient to keep a tiger at bay; 
with six a sportsman can take the offensive, 

p.ani Eapiala heard of the tiger-shoot. Both 
Kamala and Prince Kishen Singh had great faith 
in Poltu, the man in charge of the Shikar ele¬ 
phants. Though Poltu was fifty, he was as alert 
as a young man of thirty. It- was not strength 
that was wanted. A thorough knowledge of 
tigers’ ways was more useful, and that only a 
native of the jungle had. Poltu belonged to a 
tribe that had lived in the jungle for generations. 
They knew the particular herb the juice of which 
would cure an ordinary scratch from a tiger. 
They knew'particular plants the smell of which 
a tiger avoided. 

Kanaala placed Poltu’s right hand between her 
tiny hands and said : “ Poltu Singh, you will look 
after the Lat Sahib ?”—meaning Lord Tara. 

V Which Lat ?” (Lord) asked Poltu, pretend¬ 
ing not to understand. 

A Hindu lady never names one she cares for. 
From her point of view it is profanation. Mr. 
flerbert Harvey, as a magistrate, was once 
amused when a Hipdu woman refused to tell 
the name of her hulsband. There are feminine 
fancies everywhere. In England, you could not 
easily get a lady to give her age in a court of 
law. The Indian lady has no objection to giving 
her age, but she does object to give the name of 
her lord. Such ard" national peculiarities. 
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Somehow Kamala did not like to pronounce 
the‘word “Tara,” so she said “the English 
Lord.” 

“ Ah, I s^p,” said Poltu thoughtfully. -He ^as 
too discreet to say anything more. “ Kamala 
Rani, ham marey tak sher nahin chuta ” (Your 
Highness, no tiger will touch him as long as I 
am alive). • ' ’ 

Kamala looked heavenward, and prayed for 
Tara’s safe return. » ^ 

It was five o’clock on Wednesday evening 
when the party, consisting of altogether about 
a hundred men, left Hindupore. The weather 
was hot, so they had to njarch only at night. 
It was a*regular Rajput tiger-hunt.’ Tara was 
anxious to see a real K[indu shoot, and hence 
th| arrangements. Bullocks carried 'proyisipni, 
some camp ftyniture, and a Kabul tent*foiv Mrs. 
Oehterlony. The men were to bivouac pnder 
mango-trees. The elephants marched twenty- 
.fiye miles in a night., On Friday morning, about 
five o’clock, they reached Bhairon ’J'alao, a mag¬ 
nificent sheet of water teeming with ducks and 
other water-fowl. Mrs. Oehterlony wanted to, 
shoot the ducks; Mr. Harvey objected. He 
knew the ducks were under'the protection of the 
temple. 

“ But we have been invited to shoot,” rematked 
Mrs. Oehterlony rather petulantly. 

“Yes, to shoot tigers, and tigers only,” ob¬ 
served Mr. Harvey. 
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Mr. Ochterlony was sorry thaA his wife did 
not quite understand the point. He 'remarked 
to her: 

“My.dear Mabel, when you invite a friend 
to tea, you don’t like him to invite himself to 
dinner.” 

The Pujari of the temple was there. When 
f-Mohan Lai pointed out Mr. Harvey, the priest 
blew his conch-shell and, put a garland round 
Mr. Harvey’s neck. 

“ Where are the tigers ?” asked Mrs. Ochter¬ 
lony. 

“ No tigers inside my turban,” answered the 
old priest in a manner that caused considerable 
merriment. < Everyone laughed heartily, except 
Mrs. Ochterlony. Seeing Poltu, the Pujari said: 
“You know more about tigers than a dozen 
priests l,ike me. You know the ravine to ihe 
due west of the temple, not three miles from 
here. You will get as many tigers as you like 
there.” 

They all had a substantial breakfast. Tne 
houses and bullocks were left in chaige of the 
priest’s attendants. Some of the Raja’s people 
also stayed behind. Sukhdeo bent down arid 
touched with both hands the feet of the Pujari. 
The"Pujari turned the palm of his right hand 
hestrenward and touched the middle joint of his 
ring-finger with the right thumb. As they 
entered the jungle it was like Epping Forest in 
July, everything was so luxuriant:. 
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Mrs. Ochterlony wanted her elepuant to walk 
abrtast with Tara’s elephant. Mohan said he 
had no voice in the matter. The Dowager Rani, 
motttfer of Ram Singh, had given stricf -orders 
that as soon as’ the party entered the forest 
everyone, including the Raja, was to be under 
the guidance of Poltu. If anything happened 
t,o Poltu, the whole party were to retire, accord-^ 
ing to Mohan Lai’s ansjtructions. 

“ I thought women had no voice in India,” 
said Mrs. Ochterlony. 

“ Ah, that is how poor India has ^ been vilified 
by travellers who never jjiet a Hindu lady to 
speak to.” 

“Can’t’you take this elephant to-the side of 
my husband’s? I wish to speak to him,” said 
she. * • . - 

I am sorry, it is impossible. I caij sip^ll a 
liger; I must keep my rifle ready.” 

“ There is a strong, pungent smell; is i£ that 
, of a tiger ?” asked ‘she, rather alarmed,’ as Mohan 
pointed Jiis finger towards a tiger slinking up 
under coter *of some’ long grass, four feet high, 
on the other side of the ravine, not forty fedt 
from the elephant. 

“ Tigers spring on people, don’t they ?” said 
Mrs. Ochterlony nervously. • 

“ That is tlie danger,” said Mohan Lai, laugh¬ 
ing in his sleeve. 

Suitah was leading the elephants. Mrs. Ochter- 
lony’s was the’ third, Mr. Hitrvey’s was the last. 
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Suddenly they heard what appeared to be the 
bark of spotted deer. Mrs. Ochterlony ^,was 
familiar with the bark. She raised her rifle. 
Mohan said : “ There are no deer here. It is 

a ^ ’ 

Pdltu, who is barking like a deer as a signal to 
the other elephant-drivers that a tiger is on the 
left of us, and may board an elephant at any^ 
. moment. The imitation of the bark of the deer 
warns the mahouts, and diverts the attention of 
the tiger.” 

As they pkssed they saw a dead cow on the 
bank, which was almost on a level with the 
elephants. Mohan pointed out to Mrs. Ochter- 
lony the deep holes on the back of the neck of 
the cow caused by the tiger’s fangs. Rlood was 
flowing from the wounds, which showed that the 
poor thing had been alive an hour before. 

' The tiger must be near, then,” said she, in a 
hoarse voice. 

“ Yes ; that was why Poltu warned the other 
drivers by his bark,” said Mohan. 

“The cow’s neck is brbken,” obser,ved Mrs. 
Ophterlony. - 

'• It was now about three in the afternoon. 
‘Suddenly there was a “ wough ” from the bank. 
It was a tigerish locality. Sarju Prasad from 
behind gave the alarm. Mohan Lai and Mrs. 
Ochterlony turndd back to see‘“'what was the 
matter.. There was a crackle of dry leaves on 
the bank. There w^s a cautious but firm tread. 
Mohan Lai could «not mistake tjie sound; he 
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knew a tiger .was approaching. He put his 
finger on‘the trigger ready for an emergency. 
In a second there was a full-grown tiger before 
then]/ ' 

“ Ready to Spring!” shouted Sarju PraSad 
from behind. 

Like lightning the driver turned the head of 
the elephant towards tl>e bank to save a, fiank^ 
attack. j 

It was a tremendous shock for Mrs. Ochter- 
lony. She was sitting to the right of Mohan 
Lai. The distance between them and the tiger 
was within twenty feet. 

The tiger growled. It was a startling, cough¬ 
ing roar. • It almost paralyzed poor ]\Irs. Ochter- 
lonyT Her rifle fell from her hand. She was 
pale. She looked at Mohan imploringly. 
Between them and the tiger was the ‘mighty 
•trunk of thfe elephant whirling in * th*e air 
against the attack. Suddenly the tiger sprang. 
Mrs. Ochterlony ishut her eyes in terror. The 
' clever mahout mc^^ed the elephant in the 
twinkling, of* an eye.* The tiger alighted on the 
grass between Mohan’s elephant and Harvey’s 
elephant. The latter belonged, as we know, to 
the Commissariat Department. He was used 
to carrying tents and baggage, but had never 
seen a.tiger irf*his life. He tanked with a gfunt. 
The tiger had it all to himself for a 
He had the hindquarters of. Mohan’s elephant at 
his mercy, for. an elephant cannot kick. Poltu 
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had grasped the situation at once. The mighty 
Sultan moA’^ed to the relief of Mohan’s elepl^ant. 
llanbir’s elephant was also handy. 

Polttj, like a good general, put the '^three 
elephants back to back. That coitimanded all 
sides with five rifles, Mrs. Ochterlony being quite 
incapable of action. The tiger was lost in the 
.long grass. The elephants sniffed at him, but 
the men could not exactly locate him. The 
sun was very hot, and a strong A^ind blew clouds 
of dust into Everybody’s eyes. The wind shook 
the long grass in waves, which gave “ Master 
Stripes ” the opportunity to move about without 
being detected. 

Suddenly- there was a roar. Some thought it 
was the tiger; others believed it was' oiie of 
the elephants. Ham 'Singh felt ver)'^ anxious 
aboht ‘Harvey and Sircar. They wei’e in San 
awful position. Their elephant was in a fright,* 
‘and Avould not obey the driver. Neither Harvey 
nor Sircar* had firearms. TaVo armed troopers 
could not defend them agafnst a tiger when the 
elephant would not help in the defence. Mr. 
Harvey’s elephant was about fifty feet from the 
bthers, and refused to budge in any way. 

Neither Harvey n^r Sircar looked in the least 
distirrbed. They Avere both cool-headed men, 
perhaps fatalists, owing to excessive devotion to 
Hindu philosophy. Suddenly a peahen rose 
Avith a startling clamour. That was signal 
enough to Poltu. Rack to back, ^ke a fortress, 
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moved the three elephants to the spot from 
whence flew the peahen, Poltu was right. 
There ^as the tiger—he did not wish to be 
tram]iffed under elephants’ feet. He roafed m 
his fury. Mrs, Ochterlony fainted. 

Poor Mohan did not khow what to do. She 
might roll off the elephant. He pulled off his 
turban and tied her with it carefully to’ the 
howdah, placing herehead on his thigh. It was 
all done in a minute. • He again ^got his rifle 
ready to hand. 

There was no time to thihk. The tiger made 
a rush for Mohan’s elephant. It was a terrible 
predicament. With an unconscious woman rest¬ 
ing ou his knees, he could not move* to take a 
proper aim. He fired—^the bullet grazed the 
tiger’s left fore-leg. In another minute' the ’tiger 
would have been upon him but for the wonder¬ 
ful dexterity of Poltu. Before the tiger cnuld 
jump Sultan had lashed his hindquarters with his 
mighty trunk. That,changed the tiger’s plans 
—he faced Sultan for revenge. 

From their elephant Harvey and Sircar could 
watch the attack very well. The mighty 
Sultan was waving his trunk in frantic rage, 
which prevented Tara fron.\ shooting, lest he 
should hit Sultj^n’s trunk ins^^ead of the tiger. 
“ Bus, bus I” shouted Poltu. It acted like ma^c, 
Sultan stopped waving his trunk for a Second. 
Lord Tara put a ball between the eyes of the 
tiger. 
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With a terrific roar the tiger jumped a few 
feet, and fell down, stone-dead, » 

“Hurrah for Tara!” shouted Harvev. They 
all cheered Tara. ^ 

® * f 

They wanted to help poor Mrs. Ochterlony, 
but Poltu said it was a tigerish locality; they 
must go back a mile before the lady could be 
taken from the elephant. 

On the way back Mr. Harvey’s recreant 
elephant led^the party. In an hour they reached 
the cool bank of the tank. They all got down 
and carried Mrs, Ochterlony in their arms to the 
hammock lent by the priest. 

“ Don’t be alarmed,” said the Pujari. “ I will 
restore the lady to consciousness.” Tie -put a 
few drops of milky fluid into her mouth. She 
jopened her eyes. He gave her some mor^ to 
drink in a cocoa-nut shell, wl\ich completely 
restgred her to life. 

, “ What is it ?” said Mr. Ochterlony gratefully. 

“Only Bhairon’s prasad, milk that has been 
blessed by the god of the temple.” 

‘ Poltu was very angry with the Commissariat 
’elephant. He suggested that the elephant should 
be sent to fetch the dead tiger as a punishment 
for his cowardice. / This met with general ap- 
proVal. ^ 

They stayed that night on the banks of the ♦ 
lake. ‘Harvey could not visit the temple, as he 
could not leave Mr. and Mrs. Ochterlony.* They^> 
had their dinner in beautiful moonlight, with a ' 
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Poltu and the other attendants each oflFered a 
cocoa-nut to Bhairon as a thank-offering. Poltu 
galloped back to Hindupore to inform the ladies 
of th^ success of, the expedition. There was, a 
relay of six horses to do only ^fty miles. At 
eleven o’clock at night Kamala was delighted to 
hear that Tara shot the tiger. She was in 
ecstasies when she‘was told that Ranbir did not ' 
fire a shot. Tlje Account of the lady tiger- 
huntress amused Celitia and everybpdy. 

The party returned to Hhidupore on Monday 
morning. • 

A few hours later Mr. Harvey left for Simla. 
Mrs. Ochterlony was quite subdued by her 
first ©xperience of a tiger-hunt, and said that she 
was sure she should nevejr be well in India. So 
theXaird agreed to take her home to Kildj-finj in 
time for grouse-shooting. ‘ * 

They left for Calcutta the same day. 

Mr. Sircar was ipvited to stay at Hindupore a 
-few days longer. 



CHAPTER XVHI 

TAKA IN LOVE Wl^H KAMALA 

After a refreshing bath and two or three hours’ 
rest, Tara was surprised, at about twelve o’clock, 
by a visit from the little Raja, who came to con¬ 
gratulate him upon his first tiger. He had heard 
from the faithful Poltu all the particulars xrf the 
expedition. 

“ Kishen'Singh brought a beautiful garland of 
rosesi, with him, which the Dowager Rani had 
given him to throw round Tara’s neck. It was 
thp Hindu Jai Mala (the garland of victory). 
She was particularly glad Sultan had again dis-„ 
tinguished himself and that Lord Tara had 
proved worthy of the honour of being carried 
by him. Kishen was in high spirits, and, looking 
proudly at Tara, said: 

“ I am glad you shot the tiger. He is a beauty. 
Thefy brought his ekin home, and Poltu says it 
ought to belong to Kamala. I sky it’s yOurs.’ 

“I should say it belonged to tha^Dowager 
Rani,” said Tara diplomatically. “Sultan be¬ 
haved so splendidly. I should like to go and 
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see how he is,‘after all his fatigue. Will you 
take,me to* his stable ?” 

“ I often go there. He knows me very well. 
No^aM then Poltu gives me a ride on* hipi. 
How brown ^ou are to-day, Lcvrd Tara I You 
are growing like us.” ' 

Tara laughed heartily. “ I never had a fair 
complexion ; but you are right—I certainly am * 
well tanned by your*Indian sun. I like it.” 

Kishen looked round the room. He soon spied 
out Celitia’s frame, and exclaimed: “ I didn’t 
know you had our photographs. We had them 
done for Miss Scott.” • 

“ Miss Scott kindly lent them to me for a day 
or tv^” skid Tara, blushing painfully^ 

“ Don*t you think Kamala very pretty ?” 

“^She is beautiful. And how very'handsome 
your mother is, too! I admire her very much,” 
s'aid Tara, as t&ey went to see Sultan. , 

Poltu was feeding him with chapati (Hindu 
.bread) and hulwa *(a ^Hindu sweet), wliich were 
Sultan’s jeward after a tiger-hunt. Poltu re¬ 
ceived Tara \^ith great respect. Had not Rani 
Kamala recommended him specially to Poltu’s 
care ? 

Tara spoke to him kindlj^in Hindustani, and 
thanked him for his assistanc<? at the tiger-h*unt,^ 
presenting him with a hundred rupees in a little 
English lather bag-purse mounted in silver. 

Poku was delighted with •the gracious words 
even more than with the gifK “ The Lat Sahib 
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IS too kind. It reminds me of the Royal Duke 
of Connaught,” said Poltu, pulling out the .gold 
watch he was so fond of. 

As Tara and young Kishen were returning to 
the bungalow they met Raja Ram Singh with 
Mohan Lai. The Raja gave his hand to Tara 
with a cordial grasp, as he said : 

“ ]).lr. Harvey had to leave very early to catch 
a train. I could not persu.ade the Ochterlonys 
to stay even a day or twq longer.” 

“ I had qViite enough of Mrs. Ochterlony,” 
said Mohan Lai. “'Never will I take charge of 
a lady at a tiger-hunt again 1” 

“Poor girl! it was too bad of the Laird to 
allow her to come.' He ought to ha^^e known 
better. She was very unhappy at having lost 
her complexion on the voyage,” said Tara, with 
a sfy glance at Kishen. 

Mohan, who was very tired, asked the Raja’s 
permission to rest for a few hours, so Ram Singh 
sent Kishen to his lessons, and walked on with 
Tara to a shady grove of orange-trees, where 
they sat down on the fragrant grass, with its rich 
undergrowth of creeping vines and ferns. 

It was a romantic spot, and suddenly Tara 
made up his mind to confess his love to the 
Raja, and learn hik fate. He was wearing the 
Dowager Rani’s garland of roseS>i It gave him 
courage to speak. 

“ Your Highness,once asked me if I had never 
been in love. I never was till now.” 
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“ What an extraordinary man you are !” said 
the Raja. •“ You can’t have met any ladies since 
you came among us. I don’t think it can be 
Miss9t?ott ?” ^ , 

‘^he is a w^ery’nice woman, but I ’should riot 
care for her in that way. • 1 have always had an 
ideal fancy for a kind of spiritual beauty in a girl 
that is rarely found in tlris commonplace world 
of ours. I have n^ver before met with it in a 
living form, but^t has come to me at last.” 

“ Do I know this wonderful being ?” asked the 
Raja, smiling. • 

“It is no other than y^our HigKness’s sweet 
niece, the Rani Kamala.” 

The Raja was startled. “ What can you know 
of hCT ? • Surely you have not dared to make her 
acquaintance under my r6of ?” . . • 

have hardly seen her sweet face*—bow 
could I ?” said Tara sadly. “ But I have heard 
of her gentle, loving ways from those who Icnow 
her well, and a feW days ago Miss Scott showed 
nfe her photograph, A^ith those of the Rani, your 
son, and yourself. She is to me the perfection 
of womanly grace and charm—one to be adored, 
aS we worship our God, in her innocent purity* 
and sweetness. It may be impossible for me to 
win her. I know you may V^efuse to think ®f it; 
but the happiftfess of my life is in your hand:^; 
shall never see her like again.” 

Tlje Raja was deeply touched. He had formed 
a very high opnion of Tara* He could wish for 
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no better or nobler husband for his beloved 
niece. 

Tara went on : “ She is far above me in rank, 
I know, but she would be warmly welcomed in 
Eiigland as the first Indian Princess to take" her 
place in the ranks of our nobility, and the first 
Indian Princess to condescend to come amongst 
, us. My father and mother would love her dearly, 
but her people would be my people too, and 
I would not ask her entirely to give up her 
beautiful cou'iitry for me.” 

“ Until I knew you, Tara, I .should not have 
believed it possible to entertain for a moment 
the idea of allowing Kamala to marry an EngUsh- 
man. You, are so unlike most of your country¬ 
men in your sympathy with us, that I wfll not 
opposp your wishes, should Kamala herself care 
for '•yoii.. My only brother left her to my care 
before she was a year old, and when she lost her 
mother, a few years later, I promised that Kamala 
should be'free to choose her own husband under 
our ancient rite of swayanivara (personal selec¬ 
tion). She has not yet used her privilege, and 
has refused every offer proposed to her. As 
she knows that the Rani and I are anxious 
that she should decide this important question, 
she asked me to let her go to Jagannath this 
year, to pray for help and guidance. As you 
may have heard, at that sacred shrine we lay 
aside all earthly distinctions of rank or wealth. 
No caste exists there, and we meet our fellow- 
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creatures on e.qual terms. As you intend to 
visit^ the ‘Festival, you may perhaps have an 
opportunity of speaking to her there.” 

It vf&is more than Tara had dared to hope for. 
Thl^was what Hkrvey, too, had said.* 

“Your Highness holds out to me a chance 
I hardly dared to ask for. I, too, shall pray for 
the greatest blessing a man can aspire to in this 
world—a pure and living wife. ‘ Her price is far 
above rubies,’ sts Solo^mon says, and he knew 
women well.” • 

“ There is one point in your favour. Lord 
Tara, though I hardly ought to let you know it. 
Kamala has a wish to be the only wife when she 
marries, and this is not the lisual custom of our 
country.* Perhaps the Rani and I have set her 
too good an example of married happiness.. That 
is Her great objection to Ranbir Singh, poor 
fellow 1—he aH-eady has a wife.” 

“ Then he, at all events, will not be iheon- 
solable,” said Tara.* 

•“ By-the-by, Ranbfr is coming to dinner with 
me to-night, so we will come in and see you in 
the evening. You must try to soothe his dis¬ 
appointment at losing the tiger. He is quite our ’ 
champion shot, so it must be a great mortifica¬ 
tion to him for you to have?^had so much better 
luck.” . ,■ * 

“ Will you thank the Rani Dowager, for the 
honopr she did me in sending me a ‘ garland of 
victory ’?” said Tara. “ I shall value it as much 
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as any victor in the Olympic games valued his 
crown.” 

The Raja decided to consult the Rani an<i his 
mother upon Tara’s proposal. ‘‘'-> 

They both received it very favourably. Katfiaila 
had shown great interest in the doings of liOrd 
Tara since he had been at Hindupore, and had 
aske^ Mohan Lai, who enjoyed the exceptional 
privilege of visiting the Zepana, to show her a 
photograph he had of Tara. Tara seemed a real 
friend to India. It might be a valuable alliance 
on both sides. 

The Dowager Rani advised Ram Singh to 
consult the great astrologer, Vishnu Pandit, who 
was sure to be at .lagannath, and to be guided 
by his advice. He would be able to "C^t the 
Igoroscope^of Tara, and, should the result prove 
favourable, all India would accept the decrde of 
fate. ‘ VVho can withstand the naysterious Pro¬ 
vidence that rules the destinies of mankind ? 



CHAPTER XIX 

A DIPLOi^IATIC ALLIANCE 

•• 

The Raja told Mohan Lai of Tai%,’s offer, and 
asked his advice. 

“ I can see nothing but good in it, if your 
Highness approves of it personally. Lord Tara 
is a chaMning man, and a' marriage like this 
would' do more than fifty treaties to bring the 
two races into closer toufch with each .other, it 
would be a truly patriotic and diplomatic Mlijfnce 
on both sides. * 

“ Do you think Kamala likely to accept Rim ?” 
said the Raja. 

•“The other day sRe asked me to show her a 
photograph J have of him, and said he was tjie 
handsomest man she had seen—he looked so 
gbod.” 

“ It was a great deal for Kamala to say. 
Well, she must decide for^erself. I cerhainly 
like Tara, an(J*I have seen much of him during 
the last month. It’s a most romantic affair 
altogether.” Mohan thought of the Bairagi’s 
prophecy, and of Jamuna l^i. 
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He told his friend Sircar about it. 

“ It’s the best news I’ve heard for a lon^ time,” 
said Sircar. “I have not seen Rani Kamala 
since •she was a child, but she always was the 
sw'eetest little rose-scented lady in the world. 
Poor Harvey quite lost his heart to her some 
time ago. He used to rave about her at Delhi.” 

“ But there wiU be a difficulty,” said Mohan. 
“ No Hindu priest will sanction the marriage 
between people of different reli^ons.” 

“ I don’t know about that. There is no caste 
at Jagannath. The Raja of the place is the 
sweeper of the temple—you forget,” said Sircar. 

“ Do you really think we can get over that 
difficulty ?” asked Mohan anxiously. 

“ I think so, Guruji.” 

“ Sircar addressed Mohan as Guruji. It literally 
means “..spiritual guide,” but the word is often 
used by a Hindu in the sense that “ gov’nor ” is 
used by people in this country. 

“ I know that you are a wonderful fellow for 
carrying things through,” said Mohan, in a 
thoughtful mood. " 

v “ Very good of you to say so. Here is my 
plan : You get the Raja to ask me to meet you 
at Cuttack. Though in these days you can go 
by train all the wKy to Jagannath, the Raja’s 
jparty will have to go on elephanti^^ from Cuttack. 
A railway carriage is plebeian, after all—it never 
appeals to the Orienjtal imagination. That’s why 
Curzon got up a grand elephant prpcession at the 
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Delhi Durbar. • Between Cuttack and Jagannath 
we shall Have four clear days to get round the 
people we proceed. Do you not remember 
ho^v:.. 1 persuaded Kadir Mian, the, Shjeikh of 
the mosque *at fearimabad, to,co-operate with 
Mr. Harvey in segregating plague patients at 
Karimabad ? Don’t you recollect the incident ? 
X think, Guruji, that as a Hindu I can easily 
manage our own priest of Jagannath. You 
know that old (iuru Swami, the chief pilgrim- 
hunter, suffers from neuralgia. 1 will take a 
vibrator with me and give him a,few shocks. 
If he says it does him goed I shall present it to 
him and promise him a better one later on. He 
is a Jr\je Brahman—he will not accept money.” 

“ A capital idea,” said Mohan, much relieved. 

‘^Do you think I shall be justified* in laying 
out a couple of lakhs of rupees [£l8,00pj in 
Buying jewellery, shawls, and other things, to be 
ready for the wedding ?” asked Mohan. , 

, “ Of course, but we have not settled about the 
priest yet^” 

“I thought your ^iend Guru Swami would 
be able to secure the High-Priest,” said Mohan.' 

“So he would. But we ought to have a 
Christian priest there also, for Lord Tara’s sake.” 

“You are alyrays right, bik how shall w^get 
one at'such short notice? There is hardly & 
week before us. Besides, it might be talked of; 
that would never do.” ^ 

“Lord Tar§ met Mr. Lwig, the missionary, 
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on his voyage out. Five hundfed rppees sub¬ 
scription to the Foundlings’ Home will' win 
his heart. Besides, he will witness the great 
C^r 5'estival under the best auspices. YoU can 
lend him one of 'the Raja’s tents. I should like 
to have Father Browne there, too. He is Long’s 
associate in the Foundlings’ Home. They 
wished to make the Home under ‘the Church 
of Christ,’ and not under any sectarian Church. 
You know \he Longs are good people. You 
may have heard that he is the grand-nephew of 
the great Long of the indigo-planters’ case. 
I’here is at Calcutta a Long Sahib ka Girja— 
Mr. Long’s Church. It is a household name 
with us Bengalis. It used to be the rendezvous 
of all Hindus oppressed by indigo-planters fifty 
ye^rs §^goi when Mr. Long, senior, like a *rue 
Christiaii, fought and suffered for us.” 

“ I)o you know Father Browne well ?” asked 
Mohan. 

‘T ■*’ 

“ Rather. You forget I am a St. Xavier’s 
3oy. I was educated by^ Catholic Fathers. I 
lave great faith in them. Here comes little 
Kishen Singh—the Raja wants you.” 

“ Well, here’s a cheque for five hundred rupees, 
payable to the ‘Lady Superior, Foundlings’ 
Home, Patna ’—ydu do the rest.” 

Mohan left with Kishen Singh. Sircar was to 
settle everything. Telegrams were flying about 
between Allahabad# Patna, and Cuttack. 

fter dinner Tara asked Sircar ito sit out with 
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him for an hour on the terrace facing the 
avenue, 

“I believe you are going to Calcutta to- 
moiyow, Mr. Sircar. I hope to see* you ’thgre 
next week. *I have been so happy here; it all 
seems like a dream.” 

“You look happy, Lord Tara—as if you had 
won the wish of your heart.” 

“ I hope I don’t ^an»y my heart on my sleeve 
so far as that,” said Tara, smiling. “ Perhaps 
you have heard that 1 have a chance of great 
happiness before me soon. Do you know the 
llani Kamala, Mr. Sircar ?’• 

“ I have not seen her for. several years, but I 
knew ber well as a child,” 

“ Did Mr. Harvey ever tell you his secret ?” 

‘^t was easy to guess it, but he used ,fb ,tell 
me much aboijt his trouble at the time. *■ I think 
it is the reason he has never married.” 

“Poor fellow! he will never see anyone like 
.her again.” ’ , 

*“ Howjfew men are fortunate enough to marry 
the ideal woman they admire!” said Sircar. 
“ Although 1 have not been so blest, the secret 
of any success that has come to me is the influ¬ 
ence of a lady. To her noble inspiration ^^owe 
all that is brightest and b^t in my life. She 
was the wife a leading advocate in Bombay, 
a woman of wonderful tact and charm; full of 
wit and originality. In an\ impulsive moment 
she had roadg a mistake fti choosing a friend. 
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This man was unscrupulous, and tried to make 
a cat’s-paw of her husband, who was* a brilliant 
lawyer and well up in his clients’ afF|.irs, but, 
through SQine fatality, never quite understood 
his own. At this juncture I came to her help, 
and was able to render’her an important service. 
She sent me a book with her autograph : 

‘ To a loyal and staunch friend, from a 
grateful and faithful one. 

“ ‘ Christmas, 1897 .’ 

“ I may . trust my housekeeper with my 
diamond studs and einerald pins, but the book 
with this autograph is always under my own 
lock and key. I value it more than anything I 
possess. From my point of view she was an 
i^e§l ‘hjaman, for she was adored by her children. 
She was as kind and clever as shq was beautiful 
and biscinating, and encouraged and distinguished 
me everywhere by her friendly notice. To this 
day I love and honour her as the most perfect 
woman I have ever known,” i 

It is delightful to hear such unqualified 
plaise of a woman from a man of the world like 
yourself.” 

T^ next morning Mr. Sircar left for Patna. 
(Thqre he lunched Vith Father Browne. Mr. 
Lorig was at Benares. Father Browne was 
delighted to be the Raja’s guest at Jagannath. 
He wanted to send photographs to the Pope ; it 
wt<f «, "ed-letter daV in Father Browne’s life. 
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He was very fond of books, but could not afford 
the luxury* of buying them. There was no good 
library ^here he lived. The “ Home ” was 
eighteen miles from Patna, on the Riyer Gjfnges. 
It stood on forty acres of ground presented Ijy 
a gosain (Hindu priest), to whom the idea had 
immensely appealed. The success of the “ Home ” 
was due to the fact that none of the foundlings 
were baptized beforb tJiey were eighteen years 
old—when they could think for themselves. 
The large Oriental library at Patna ^lad recently 
been removed to Calcutta for the Victoria 
Memorial Hall, so the poor priest did not know 
what to do with himself after attending to the 
welfg-r^ of the discarded children. ‘The Lady 
Superior was Sister Gabrielle. She was fond of 
her^jpwn literature, and ha’d no particular a^titudfe 
for Hindu theology. 

' Father Browne had long been anxious to 
possess a set of Max Muller’s “ Sacred Books jof 
Jthe East ”; he was particularly fond of them. 
He therefore was delighted to find that his old 
pupil Sircar had brought with him a complete 
set of Max Muller’s works as a present, in a very 
handsome mahogany case. 

Father Browne promised he would join^Xord 
Tara at Patna ,on receipt of ^telegram. ' 

He Would wAte to Mr. Long at Benares to* do 
the same. 

Sirckr telegraphed to Moh^n Lai, and went on 
to Calcutta. 
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Tara asked for an interview with Mohan 
Lai. He wished to offer through him a gift of 
15,000 rupees (£1,000) to the poorer - pilgrims 
during the, eoming pilgrimage., 

“ It is a thank-offering for all tiie kindness 1 
have met with sinee I have been at Hindupore. 

I have been saving a little from, my income for 
years to be able to afford a visit to India. 1 
have ten thousand pounds a't command to spend 
in the country if necessary. Perhaps you may 
be able to tell me of some useful purpose for 
two thousand pounds in Hindupore. I am more 
independent than mc^t heirs-apparent, although 
my father’s income is not more than twenty 
thousand pounds a year. When I came.of age, 
my father, with my mother’s consent, settled 
jupon me absolutely the income my mother.Jiad 
inherited from her father—five thousand pounds 
a year. 

My seat in Parliament costs me nothing, as 
I was elected without opposition, but of course 
it involves the expense of staying in London for 
several months of the year. 

“ My father holds his place in the other House 
by his English Earldom of Claremont. Tara is 
only the second Irish title. He seldom comes 
. to London now. 4 am comparatively rich for 
\n eldest son, who often gets a very small allow¬ 
ance. My father wished me to be able to marry 
if I chose, and so trusted me with a fair income 
when I was very young. I trust the time is not 
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far olF when I can share it with someone I love 
Do you really think there is hope for me ?” 

“ I thiipk you are a very lucky man to have 
any chance at all of winning so charming d wife 
as our PrinctJss. She is hard to please, but you 
may find a way to her heart—it is a kind and 
true one. I have known her nearly all her life. 
She is younger than my own gi-and-dauglitSr.” 



CHAPTER XX 

A KAILWAY ROW 
( 

It was decided that Ram Singh, the Dowager 
Rani, the Rani, Rani Kamala, little Kishen 
Singh, I^ord Tara, .Celitia, and Mohan Lai 
should go by train to Calcutta. There they 
would staya few days only. 

There was nothing particular to be done at 
Calcutta in the hot season. The officials were 
all away either at Simla or Darjeeling, the two 
favourite hill-stations of the Anglo-Indians for 
the last fifty years. 

Several charming ladies who preside at the 
various social functions in India met their 
InVsbands while “ fern-hunting ” at the Shrubbery 
or riding round “Jakko.” 

Darjeeling is well known to Anglo-Indian 
youths as the only place in their great Oriental 
^ Empire which boascs of a public^ school where 
boyis wear Eton jackets. That is not all. Sons 
of the-, members of the heaven-born service, 
the imperious bureaucracy of Imperial India, 
actually submit to 4he discipline of the “ fag ” 
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master—nay, g@ further: they do not object to 
being flogged ! George Dalrymple, son of the 
Governoj' of Hajipore, was actually flogged for 
abusing a native in the street. TIiq Rector of 
St. Peter’s School next day received the following 
telegram from Sir Richard Dalrymple, father of 
the boy: 

. “ It is disgi'dceful that ray son had to remove 
his trousers for puniShment.” 

The Rector wired back ; 

“ Splendid result. George very graceful and 
gentlemanly now.” 

The English boy loves. St. Peter's notvdth- 
standing the prospect of occasional flogging. 
There ]ie dresses as a gentleman—Eton jacket 
and silk hat, the ambition of the English youth. 
Occasionally a couple of fhe young gallants ma^^ 
be seen “ mashing ” the/Bhutia beauties* These 
“’chips of the old blocks ” grow up as Anglo- 
Indian administrators. , 

. The Raja had two ^aloon carriages of his own, 
that wer^ always attached to trains when he 
travelled, unless he ordered a special train, whioh 
he seldom did. He preferred spending money 
upon the improvement of his State rather than 
in the hollow show of special trains. \ 

One of tha Raja’s two saloons was sa)\cti- 
fied by*the prfest, who clianted some manti^ 
burned incense, and sprinkled ^ 
water.* This was for 

articles for th0 pilgrima^«?J^'l9^^^^*^}#i^ 
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for the priests. The shawls had a fragrant scent 
of sandal-wood, which was used to keep away 
moths. 

The other saloon carriage was occupied by the 
Dowager Rani, the Rani, and her son. Rani 
Kamala, and Celitia. 

The Raja wished to reserve a first-class 
carriage for the men of the party, but the station- 
master said it was impossible, as the Delhi- 
Calcutta express has only thirteen carriages, 
including the engine. There were already eleven 
carriages in the tram, the Raja’s two saloons 
making the total thirteen. It was not clear 
whether it was a superstition as to the number 
thirteen oi the enervating weather ot the East 
that affected the engines. At Mokameh ./unction, 
however, a “ reserve ” first-class carriage wouW be 
at the disposal of the Raja; therefore they were 
sure of a night’s rest. So the Raja, Tara, and 
Mohan entered an ordinary first-class carriage. 
Ram Singh was dressed as a' Hindu gentleman. 
Tara as an English country gentleman. Mohan 
was simpler than the Prince, with tv^hite trousers, 
a long angarklia (coat), with a muslin turban. 
But anyone could see at a glance that they were 
'three 4 nen born to lead. Their carriage was next 
, to the Rani’s saloort. 

' It was not very hot; there had been a heavy 
shower.the-night before. The day was cloudy : 
there was no 'glar^. They had the carriage to 
themselves. A couple of hours later railway 
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porters shouted “ Mogul-Serai! JMogul-Serai!” 
In India it is a custom for porters to shout the 
nam’es of the railway-stations to warn unwary 
passengers. Mogul-Serai is the juneticyi for 
Benares, a sacred’ Hindu town 

Hawkers eame near the carriages with their 
trays, laden with the lovely brassware, of most 
artistic design,‘made at Benares. . . 

Rani Kamala came to the window of her 
saloon to look at the things, bouglit some, and 
presented them to Cehtia. Kisheii Singh came 
too, and seeing Tara at the windotv of the next 
earriage, exclaimed to Kamala in' Hindustani: 
“ Now you can have a good look at I.,ord Tara. 
There he*is.” 

Kanlula looked up shyly, and met 'Fara’s 
earnest gaze. He eouldJiardly believje hi^ eyes ; 
it t^as a delight at last to behold the s^veet faee", 
full of grace and ehann, that he had dreamt of 
for so long. Kamala did not seem to ‘ mind 
being looked at by Tara, for she half lifted Ihe 
* gauze sari which she* had thrown over her head 
as a veil,* aiiid, went on buying a quantity of t»^s 
for her little cousin, all the time bargainii^g 
with the hawkei’. He saw the game at once, 
and put his tray halfway between Ta^a anA 
Kamala,' to give them an excuse for loolaag at 
each other wpjile admiring the brassware. 

Tara bought some of the things, too, for Hule 
Kishen, stealing an occasional glance at his lovelj' 
cousin. The.Rani had al^O come forward, anc 
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smiled graciously upon Tara,, who was in 
ecstasies. 

Suddenly, someone spoke to him from the 
platfarm. It was Mr. Long, who, at Benares, 
had secured six foundlings for bis “ Home.” 
He did not only preach what Christ said, but 
did wliat the Saviour told His followers to do. 


That , was why the natives liked and trusted 
Mr. Long. AVliile other missionaries were 
preaching in the bazaars, ^Mr. Long was tending 
the sick-bedi of the poor Hindus and Maho- 
rnedans. Though there was in India some ill- 
feeling against the English missionaries, and 
clergymen were being attacked, Mr. Long was 
welcomed everywhere. The Hindus knew that 
he cared less about adding names to luJ> list of 
converts than about Avianing their hearts by real 
Christi&n^work. “ Example is better than pre¬ 
cept,” was Mr. Long’s moVto. 

It Was too hot for afternoon tea. Sukhdeo 
brought fruits and glasses of' mango-phool pre¬ 
pared by Rani Kamala. 

i\.bout seven o’clock in the evening the train 
streamed into Patna. Here it was to stop for a 


quarter of an hour. Tara, with Ram Singh, got 
^ut tovwalk on the platform. Mohan went to 
the Ivies’ carriage to see that the Ranis were 
cprn/ortable. Mr. Long went to get hold of his 
si^boy? from the third-class compartment, and 


to make them over to the Lady Superior^ who 


had come to see Fathpr Browne off. There was 
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no one left in the carriage. Lord Tara’s servant 
Bhinja stood on the platform watching his 
master’s things and muttering to himself: “ Jai 
Jagannath Ji” (Great is the Lord JTagajiHath). 
He had made, a vow that, except, milk, he would 
take nothing to eat— his first meal would be the 
“ Maha Prasad ” offering to the Lord Jagannatli. 

, An Englishman entered the Raja’s caniage. 
He had a rifle, a fi?ihitig-rod, a folding-chair, a 
couple of boxes, and ^ a packing-case marked 

“ Himalayan Dew.” It bore a label; 

0 

“ Jonathan Toddy, Esq., 

“ Manager, Himalayan Distillery, 

“ Chupra.”. 

TwoTriends came to see Mr. Toddy off. His 
chaprasi took possession of'one of the seats, spread 
his master’s rug and a sheet over it, with, a'pilfow' 
for his head. Toddy lighted his pipe, and, addres¬ 
sing his friends, said: “Yes, if we can manage 
that chap Ram Sirigh, what a good thing it will 
he!” 


“ I see' in this morhing’s Pioneer that Rjftti 
Singh is out on pilgrimage. There’s a blessed 
Hindu shrine or something of the sort somewhere^ 
between Calcutta and Madras. If you\could/ 
only get'round 1^™ to give us all the milhwa^ 
flowers in the Hindupore State, why, that mej^m 
a fortune. We can then compete with fhe 
Government distilleries in Bengal,” said his friend, 


much excited. . 
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“Yes, by Jove!” said Toddy. “We could 
bottle it and label it ‘ Himalayan Dew,’ and sell 
it in the barracks for a rupee a bottle. Might 
supply some of the canteens.” 

“ Don’t forget the Hindu fairs,”^aid the other 
friend, who had so far kept quiet. “ Wherever 
you find a blasted missionary preaching, start a 
retail gi-og-shop. Christian converts always ape 
the sahib, and they want drinks. 'I’he poor 
devils drink nothing but arrack—that stinking 
.stuff made of putrid rice. They’d jump at our 
‘ Himalayan Dew made of maliwa flowers. 
Our Ochterlony is at Barrackpore now. It was 
too hot for his wife to go tiger-shooting, so 
they’re staying with a ‘ big gun ’ at Barrackpore. 
Ochterlony came out in the boat witb Ram 
Singh, so- I’v^e written' to him to put in a word 
for"us with Ram Singh.” 

“ Well done ! You bet they must be friends, 
A fortnight on board ship is like a year in the 
same cliib.” 

“ I think we’re in tlie way of luck at last,” said 
lYddy, with a self-complacent smile. Nothing 
like sticking to Rajas. You know, Isaacs the 
(‘jeweller was only five years with Ram Singh, and 
\now ’^e’s got his shop in Bond Street. Luck, 
who" was with Nabob Rustom Jang hardly ten 
-years, now owns a taniiery.” ' • 

^‘Ram Singh has three thousand acres of 
mahwa-trees. You do all you can to get round 
him,”f advised the friend. 
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“ I will go down on my knees, if it comes to 
that^to gel on the right side of Ram Singh,” said 
Toddy boldly. 

“ Have you ever seen hipi ?” , ' * 

“ No, but Iv’ve got his photo. ,The fellow looks 
grand in his royal robes. I don’t mind being 
his butler for a year to get this concession. 
IJustum Jang’s butler is worth half a miliion. 
His wife regularly ?;pepds the summer at Scar¬ 
borough, and the wintca’ on the Riviera, and here 
we poor devils have to work like niggers in this 
grilling weather. Some screw loose somewhere.” 

“Right you are,” said,the friend. “We all 
depend on you. They’re reducing opium cultiva- 
tioii. In’ ten years opium’ cultivation will be 
reduced by ten thousand acres. ’Fhat means a 
hundred thousand bottles of mahwa -spirits 
every year. I hate thr/ missionaries, but ‘they’ve 
done us a good turn id going for opium. Opium 
goes down and spirits go up.” ^ , 

He had hardly finished the sentence when 
they heard the third bell rung. In India, before 
a train starts, a bell ’is rung three times. Tire 
third bell means that the train is really olF. As 
the third bell rang, in came Tara with Mr. I.,on' 
and Father Browne, followed by the R^a. 

Tara ana the^two clergymen entered the caiviage; 
Mr. Toddy locked hard *at Lord Tara, as 
say, “ You are an English gentleman. 

No* sooner did Ram Singh put his foot into 
the carriage than up jumped Toddy, shputing. 
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“ Out you go, black man !” and then, for the 
edification of Kellner’s waiter, repeated in Hin¬ 
dustani, “ Kala admi bahir jao !” 

Tara ,wa^ struck dumb. Mr. Long was ashamed 
of such musculav Christianity. They both spoke 
to Toddy, but Toddy was a sahib. What would 
his two friends say if he travelled with a nigger 1 
< He* exclaimed: “ I’ve never travelled in m,y 
life with a nigger—I’m a,gentleman.” Sukhdeo 
signed to Toddy to move away from the door, 
and let the ilaja enter, as the train was about 
to start. This incensed Toddy. He said: 

“ D-d soor ka b?cha!” (D-d son of a 

pig), and aimed a blow at Sukhdeo. 

Sukhdeo; quick as lightning, moved. a few 
inches away. Toddy’s blow fell with terrific 
fdree ©n the heavy steel hinges of the door. ,His 
wrik was broken. His S’l-iends ran for the rail- 
way police. Hearing a row in the first class, the 
giyird'rushed in, and saw Toddy, badly hurt, 
with his wrist broken. Toddy’s friends returned 
with the head constable of the railway police. 
A-*nian, dressed as a clergyman, Vas standing 
with his back against the nearest lamp-post, so 
tnat it was difficult to make him out in the dark, 
l^le w^spered something to the police-pfficer as 
Jie cftme to make inquiries. 
v“'I say, don’t make tbo much of a fuss.' We’re 
already»half an hour late. Can’t stop the train 
for you to write long yarns in your blessed diary,” 
said thp guard to the •police-officer.; 
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“ It’s a case of grievous hurt,” said the police¬ 
man*, shakfng his head gravely. “What’s your 
name ?” thundered the police-officer to Sukhdeo. 

“ My name is Sukhdep Prasad, _ age ‘fifty- 
seven, son of Subadar Kamta Prasad, caste 
Chatri, retired Jemadar of the 49th Bengal 
Cavalry.” 

. Sukhdeo held four medals—one for the Buyma 
Expedition, two for'Afghan campaigns, and one 
of the Royal Humane Society for saving the life 
of a British soldier fi'om drowning at the Marble 
Rocks near Jabalpore. 

“ Guard,” said tlie policg:nan, “ this man must 
be detained here for further inquiries, and Mr. 
Todjdy removed to the Railway Hospital.” 

“ I’m going on my pilgrimage to .Tagannath,” 
said^ Sukhdeo firmly. “No power in'the .world 
can detain me. I’ve rAadc my sankalpa’(voV), 
ahd go I must! You'shall never take me alive 
and I’m not going to die quietly, 1 cafi tell 
joul” 

' “ I will undertake 'to produce Sukhdeo, if he 
is wanted,”'said the Raja, coming forward in fhe 
crowd which had by that time collected. ^ ' 

“And who will stand you?- security?” said thb^ 
Eurasian, policeman, with a broad grin. ^ ^ 

Mohan Lai, could no longer observe silence; ^ 
that a half-cas^e fellow should insult a reigqing 
Prince was more than he could stand quietly. 
He came forward, and said sternly; 

“ You must, know to wh^ih you are speaking. 
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Mr. Hunt must have told you that it is His 
Highness Raja Ram Singh, -Knight Grand Com¬ 
mander of the Star of India, of Hindupore.” 

Then Mohan Lai, (turning to the man under 
the lamp-post, said : v 

“ Mr. Hunt, is this farce for your precious 
secret diary ?” 

Mr. Toddy was in great pain ; his friends took 
him away to see a docfpr.' The police officer 
did not press for the detention of Sukhdeo. 

When thd train had started Mr. Long broke 
the silence first. 

“ What can we missionaries do when our own 
people behave so disgracefully ?” said Mr. Ijong 
to Father Browne. 

“You are right. A single incident like this 
sipoils* teir years’ rnissibn-work,” replied Father 
Browne. .. V 

“ Forgive me for interrupting you,” said Lord 
Tjira. - “ It appears to me that Christian missions 
in India should try to elevate the low Europeans 
and Eurasians before they endeavour to convert 
natives.” 

„ “ Yes ; what we want is organization for the 
/conversion of low Europeans and Eurasians in 
^his cfsuntry,” remarked Mr. Long. “ J am glad 
thak some good ladies have taken up the subject 
in sight earnest at honle.” i 

“ Yes, I was pleased to read that appeal in 
the Church News" said Tara. “ But I think 
we Christians should humbly apologize to the 
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Raja for the disgraceful behaviour of a native 
of Bijtain. 

“ I was about to suggest doing so,” said 
Mr. Long. 

“ Pray don’t trouble yourselves any more about 
it,” said the Raja, with a dignity in his manner 
that impressed Tara. 

, “ We are use‘d to that sort of thing in India,” 
put in Mohan Lai quietly. 

“More’s the * pity,”, said Mr. Long. “No 
wonder it causes a feeling of unrest.*’ 

The railway-porters shouted “ Mokameh! 
Mokameh !” — the junctign of the Loop and 
Chord lines of the East Indian Railway. 

TJie drfver had made up for lost time. Tara 
and Celitia, Mr. Long and Father Browne, 
entered the splendid dihing-saloon of Messrs'. 
Kellner. The dinner wis excellent. Oelitia'sat 
n’ext to Tara, and talkfed'to him about Kamala. 

Ram Singh and Mohan Lai had ma^ltf’* thgir 
vows to visit Jagannath, so they could not touch 
afiimal food. Tlie shedding of blood in any form 
is strictly*fdrbidden by .Tagannath. So the Raj^ 
and Mohan refreshed themselves only with mill^, ' 
fruit, and sweets. The three Ranis took theif' 
meals amrt. Hindu ladies do not c'cnsider 
masticatron ifnproves personal appearance? so, 
they seldom eaf in the pfesence of men. They 
put this little vanity down to modesty and Tove 
of retitement. 

A reserved fkst-class carr^ige was now attached 
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to the train, so there was sleeping aceommodation 
for the five gentlemen. » 

The Dowager Rani, on learning Sukhdeo’s 
devotiqn to the R^ja, presented him with a 
splendid shawl ^ as a mark of he)’ appreciation 
of it. 

The next morning the party arrived at Cal¬ 
cutta. 

JMr. Sircar received th6m at the Howrah 

4 - 

Station. They drove in, carriages over the float¬ 
ing bridge abross the river Hooghly. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE HINDU IN ANGLO-INDIAN POIJTTCS 

The party drove to Chowripghee, the Mayfair 
of Calcutta, where the old Nabob of Hajipore 
had placed his beautifully fifraished house at the 
disposal of .Raja Ram Singh, fhe son of his old 
friend. Eor the first time Lord Tara used sandal- 
scented soap, so effectual a preservative against 
mosqwito - bites and prickly heat. JVlen, ‘liljie 
Ironside seldoip hear of it, or ignore it as 
“ native ”—a wonderfuf word in their parl^ice, 
which means “ nothing good in it.” • 

.There were several Ijstters awaiting the Raja 
and Tara. ^ Mohan La], the trusted INIiniste^ 
opened and attended to those of Raja Ram 
Singh. Tara found one from Mr. Harvey, which 
he read aloud to Mohan and Mr. Sircar : 


“ Baukackpore, 

“ Wednesday. 


“ My dear Tara, 

“ On my return from ^imla I gof Mr. 
Sircar’s letter, fie says that 5"ou are to arrive in 
‘ i93 13 
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Calcutta to-day. I claim your promise to spend 
a day or two with me here. I am sending this 
by my chaprasi on a bicycle. Please, reply by 
him.' I am writing to ask ^the Raja and his 
party, too. I have room for you a^d—eight spare 
bedrooms. You will prefer this cool villa to 
crowded Chowringhee—dinner on the banks of 
th6 holy Ganga. 

“ Ever yours, 

“H. H.” 

“ Of course you will go, Lord Tara. I am 
very sorry the Raja Sahib cannot accompany 
you, as he has promised to take the ladies to the 
famous shrine of Kalighat, about three 7niles 
from here. Miss Scott tells me she is going to 
.the ‘Writers' Buildings’ to report herself to the 
Surgeoil-General of Bengal, and to receive letters 
of introduction to Cuttack officials. The two 
missionary gentlemen are busy arranging and 
packing half a million Gospel Catechisms for 

distribution at Jagannath, and-” said Mohan 

.Lai. 

/ “ Excuse me remarking that it is very liberal- 
minded of the Raja to allow the missionaries to 
, do that as his guests,” said Tara. 

. Mohan Lai replied: “ The Raja’s object is to 
lei the representatives of the Church of Rome 
as well as the Protestant Church see with their 
own eyes that inissionaries have for centuries 
libelled our sacred Jagannath. They have always 
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told good people in the W est that human beings 
are sacrificed under^the wheels of the Car of 
lagannatli. The great Indian writer, Sir William 
Hunter, aftei' very careful investigation of facts, 
has denied tho allegati(ans i?i tof o.> But a lie that 
has been circulated for centuries cannot be con¬ 
tradicted in a^ day. That is why we want 
missionaries to see apd tell the truth.” * * 

“ It is the very reason, too, why T am anxious 
to witness your great Car Festival. The spirit 
of the old Crusaders seems to me to be still 
living ill the wonderful enthusiasm that prompts 
the sacrifice of so much •earthly pleasure and 
comfort to the service of the Creator and Pre- 
ser\5er we all alike worship. It cannot possibly 
proceed from a sordid or unworthy motive; it 
must therefore be acceptable as homa'ge to the. 
God who desires to be worshipped in spirit and 
in’ truth,” said ^fara. ' 

“ It certainly is ,a wonderful sight, wti^n one 
remembers that for about two thousand years 
the same pilgrimage has taken place every year,” 
said Mohan’Lkl. 

‘‘ Will you give me the pleasure of you^f 
company to Barrackpore ?” said Tara. ^ 

“ I am feorry I must accompany Raja Sahib to^ 
Kalighat/ Bftt Sircar will go with you ; he will 
be jiielighted to ^ee Mr. Harvey. You can take 
a drive with him this morning to look abotit you 
at Calcutta, and go to Barrackpore by the tnotor- 
boat at four 'o’clock. . B^t you must "allow 

13—2 
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Mr. Sircar to return here to-night, as he has 
promised the Raja to go in ’advance to make all 
the arrangements for our journey. , We are 
rathe'r a large party, a?id after Cuttack have three 
days’ journey ta do by road. That means about 
t\yo liundred men for the elephants, horses, and 
tents. 

Tara was about to send a letter in reply, but 
Mohan suggested a telegram to save the poor 
chaprasi from doing sixteen miles under the mid¬ 
day sun. Tallis pleased the chaprasi immensely. 
He with his bike on a motor-boat! Grand 
prospect! Mohan told Sukhdeo to look after 
the chaprasi. 

7'he chaprasi was a Mahomedan named Fgteh 
Khan. His scarlet uniform showed that he 
.hellonged to the Foreign Department; therefore 
Sukhded knew that he was a chaprasi not of the 
Bengal Government, but of the Government of 
Indm>'v 

In tw'enty-five years’ service in many ap 
emergenc y many Commanding Officers had made 
use of ^Sukhdeo Prasad in obtaining news for 
^he Intelligence Department. He knew the 
metblods employed. He was one of the most 
loyal soldiers of the Native Army. 

. ' Lord Tara had a delightful drive ^vith Mr. 
Sircar along the esplanade to Gov^ernment House, 
withTts views over the evergreen Maidan, re¬ 
freshed even in summer by the heavy night 
dews.* As they passed Government House, 
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Sircar pointed out the majestic staircase, which 
coul(j be seen from iSie streets. 

“ That, house represents more concentrated 
authority than any in the -w^orld, past gr present,” 
remarked Sirgar. . 

“ Is our Indian Empire really the greatest 
known to history ?” said Tara doubtfully. 

, “ The population of India is three hmidred 
millions, or fifty millipns more than the total 
population of the Greek and Roman Empires at 
their zenith. Three-fourths of the dhtire popula¬ 
tion of the British Empird rise reverently and 
salaam the Viceroy of Iijdia. The inhabitants 
of Bengal alone are as numerous as the white 
populatioii under the President of the United 
States. Add to that the neighbouring province 
of Allahabad, and you ^have more people thati 
are ruled over by the Czar of Russia.* That 
^ives some idea of yoiir Indian Empire,'’ said 
Sircar. , 

. “ It never could have been ours but by the 

TVill of the people,” said Tara thoughtfully. “ 1 
suppose'they prefer* English to Mahomed^ 
rule; many of the Hindu Princes fought bravely' 
to retain their ancient rights.” ^ 

“It is» an Anglo-Indian fallacy. Lord Tara, 
that th^ British won India from the MoguE./ 
No doubt the Battle <5f Plassey was fought 
against the Mahomedans, but a quartc^of a 
centufy after tHjat memorable battle, when Burke 
moved the impeachment oj' Warren Hastings in 
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the House of Commons, Hindu Sindhia occupied 
the Mogul capital, Delhi. * The last Mahratta 
War dated as late as 1818, and the Sikh Durbar 
and ^ armj^ wei’e npt finally overcome until 
1849. The British, therefore, won India from 
the Hindus, and perhaps Hindu sentiment may 
be worth some consideration.” 

9 You have clubs in India where the English 
and the Hindu may mix,” observed Tara. 

“ Hardly two wliere tfie two races may mix,” 
answered Sitcar ; “ there are clubs where the two 
may not.” 

“ Indeed !” said Tar^i, in surprise. 

“ You would hardly believe it. Lord Tara, but 
the Regatta Club has a strict rule that no natjve, 
even a reigning Prince, may be admitted within 
its sacred- precincts. So much for the respect 
du^ to pcor India in one of her own chief cities I” 
said Sircar. \ 

I'^’-yill take care never to put my foot within 
its doors,” said Tara indignantly. “ Perhaps 
Mr. Toddy might be thereM” 

' ‘ It is the reason why Mr. Harvey has always 
*' refused to belong to it,” replied Sircar. 

“ I suppose the Mahomedan rulers are freer 
from Hindu sentiment,” said Tara, wishing to 
, bhange the subject. ,• \ 

‘^The so-called Mahomedan States contain a 

largV'saumber of Hindus ; in fact, the majority 

are Hindus, and, being an intel^figent race, they 

always manage to dxgrt a great ileal of influence. 

I ' 

1 
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It was a Hindu Prime Minister through whose 
influence, fifty years ^go, the British succeeded in 
gettirtg the premier Mahomedan Prince of India 
to assign ko them the large province of Berar ; and 
it was, again, a Hindu Priifie Ministev wTio w/is 
recently usefdl to Lord Curzofi’s Government 
in the permanent leasing of that province—^a 
province as large as Ireland.” 

* “ I suppose, then,* that the Mahomedan influ¬ 
ence has not been able to suppress the strong 
caste feeling among the Hindu majority in the 
States ruled by them ?” . 

“ On the contrary, Hindus nominally converted 
to Islam hardly ever become reconciled to the 
surrender* of the strong hereditary iufluence of 
caste, nor can Christianized Indians ever com¬ 
pletely shake it oft'.” 

“ It is getting rathe? hot now, but I luive 
e*ijoyed the drive very .mxicli, thanks to-your 
interesting conversation. You certainl^^ have 
what we call the* ‘ gift of the gab ’ — a rtfre 
‘aocomplishment. ” 



CHAPTER XXII 

SECRET POEICE REPORTS 

4 

Tara and Mr. Sircar started at four o’clock in 
the motor-boat frotn Calcutta to Barrackpore, 
about sixteen miles up the Hooghly. 

The river here is very interesting—a wonder¬ 
ful blending of the East with the West. ,On 
one side may be seen the merchant steamers of 
Liveupool and New Yoi’k; on the other^ the 
llig’hts' of broad steps leading to the holy river 
for the convenience of' Hmdu devotional ablii- 
tions.^w. 

All the bustle in those trading vessels was for 
material comfort; all the '^anirpation among the 
Hindu brotherhood was fo‘r spiritual beiiefit. 

On those banks, sacred to Hindu religious 
observances, the Danes, the Dutch, the Portu¬ 
guese, ^nd the French had, in turn, struggled for 
»upremacy in India. French Chandeiyagore— 
on^y twenty miles from Calcutta—alone (remains 
1 wri^ss to.that conflict. r 

Taraf had been much struck by Sukhdeo’s 
levotion to the Rkja, and askffil . Mr, Sircar to 
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give him some, particulars of his career, whicli, 
he was tolU, was a vfery notable one. 

He had been present at the Battle of Maiwand,, 
in Afghanistan, in which ,Ayub Khan defeated 
the British foyces. It was a figl^t against fearful 
odds, so said the British Generals. Sukhdeo was 
mentioned in the despatches for a Victoria Cross 
for a special act of heroism to save a wownded 
comrade of the Inniskilling Fusiliers; but 
Sukhdeo was a ’“native,” and therefore did not 
get the much-coveted V.C. It was'reserved for 
the white soldier only. Sbkhdeo took this to 
heart, for he was a proud Chatri. They, for the 
last thousand years, had fought bravely. The 
Chatri is fhe fighting or warrior caste cff India; its 
members were proud of their hereditary tradition. 

His grandfather was inf the service o4‘ tho King 
of 6udh M^heii Sarfaraz Khan, the Taiukdar ot 
Gonda, proclaimed hknsblf independent. 

Raghbar Prasad, the grandfather of Sii’Ahdeo, 
,and Mirza Haidar Beg were sent to bring the 
rebel Taiukdar, ,dead^ or alive. At the risk of 
their livds, these two Tjrought the rebel chief to 
I.iUcknow. He was made an example of in truly 
Mogul style. His legs were tied togel^er with 
a strong* iron chain to the right hind-leg of an 
elephan^, an^ the animal was made to go at *ai 
quick pace from Kaisarbagh to Golaganj, through 
the Aminabad iazaars, to serve as a mild v*'aTning 
to othbrs. By me time the elephant pAssed by 
the Baradari/ Iparfaraz I^han was practically 
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skinned alive by the friction of the metallic road. 
At the end of tlie journey f>nly the ankles were 
found tied to the chain ; the rest had perished in 
the violent transit. The King of Oudh was 
pleased with Haidar lleg and Raghbar Prasad, 
and both were made Panjhazan, or “ com¬ 
manders of five thousand troops.” Both of them 
had land of equal value given- to them—no 
difference was made between Haidar Beg, who 
belonged to the ruling class, and Raghbar Prasad, 
who came from the subject race. Sukhdeo 
wondered if now colour made the difference. 
There was no difference of colour between tlie 
Musalman officer and the Hindu officer of the 
King of Oudh’s army ; perhaps that- was the 
reason why they were treated in the same way. 
In short,, Sukhdeo resented the difference in 
treatment, and sent in Ins papers. He returned 
to his village in Gonda district.. He had not 
long to wait before he was taken into the civil 
employ of Raja Ram Singh, through the recom¬ 
mendation of Mohan Lah His brother, Sarjq 
Prasad, was an ordinary Sepoy in th(^ Native 
-Army. He had served the Government for 
over twenty years, but was reduced for “ dis- 
obedienbe of orders”—“insubordinatiop.” The 
story was as follows: The distinguished Colonel 
Ironside, of the Political Department, w^s then 
in £h^ Intelligence Department, r Sarju Prasad 
was his( orderly—always in his vj randa, carrying 
out hi? orders. Mrs. Ironside hpd rather a large 
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family, and was in delicate health. Her seventh 
daughter was born ajt Chinsura. Dr. Cleghorn, 
the civil surgeon, advised Colonel Ironside to get 
a native nurse, but the Colonel had a trenieijdous 
reputation as a bully—his domestic servants 
always dreaded him, and circulated evil reports 
about him. 

Every native nurse Dr. Cleghorn spoke, to 
refused point-blank* to nurse poor little Miss 
Ironside. 

•» 

There were no English nurses imihe place, so 
the doctor decided that the •baby must be fed on 
ass’s milk—they would not object' to nourish 
Miss Ironside! 

Now, Colonel Ironside had* passed the Higher 
Proficiency examination in Hindustani with 
credit. In Anglo-Indian clubs it was well known 
that*he “spoke the language like a. natire.”' 
Whenever Si/ Jam^s Anderson, head of the 
Intelligence Department, wanted a h,oliday, 
Colonel Ironside officiated for him. 

• Colonel Ironside d^rtainly had a ready pen. 
He did nob confine hknself strictly to logic and 
stern facts, but, as he enjoyed among his colleagues 
a Veputation as an Oriental linguist, his “ yarns ’ 
were tak«n as gospel. ' 

Many^an Indian Prince figured in the “ Blacli 
Book ” oT the Government because Colonel Iron¬ 
side had got hoid of the wrong end of the stick. 
He cduld not \ manage all the threads| of the 
“S.B.” reports. No doubt they were, often 
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misleading. A native spy on five shillings a 
week was told to watch the'*Prince of Turkistan, 
who M^as visiting India with his harem. Now, 
that ‘a wretched fellow on five shillings a week 
could not apprpach a Tartar Prince wouM be 
apparent even to Macaulay’s proverbial school¬ 
boy. But the red-tape of the Intelligence De¬ 
partment did not allow anyone to think for 
himself or to suppress news from such a fellow 
on such a matter. If he did not send in a fair 
“ weekly rejfOrt ” he would be dismissed. So he 
had to fall back upbn bazaar gossip. Oriental 
imagination was often of great value to satisfy 
strict disciplinarians like Colonel Ironside. 

He had before hun the following : 

TRA^1<LAT10N. 

“ Confidential. 

“ From Hashmat Khan, Khufia Daroga (Detec¬ 
tive Chief Constable). 

“To Charles Hunt, Esq.;, 

Assistant Superintendent, 

Intelligence Department, 

Calcutta. 

“ Sir,— I have the honour to inform<you tliat, 
finder your orders, I have carefully ishad^wed the 
King of Turkistan and the forty ladies of his 
hareln. It appears from a repoft I heard from 
most lieliable sources in the ^handu *Khana 
(opium den) that' t^e Tartar jKing celebrated 
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his forty-first bjrthd^ last week. According to 
Tartar law? he must%dd to his harem on every 
birthday—there must be one for every year of 
the age of the King. ^ , . 

“ In his travels in India he fell in love with 
the Wife of the Judge of Bundlewara (as your 
honour knows, a very stout lady with ruddy 
cheeks), considered a gi-eat beauty from .the 
Tartar point of view. He offered the Judge 
four lakhs of ru|)ees, bxjt he demands six lakhs 
for his wife. The. Tartar Prince was willing to 
pay this sum; but Masud Aka, the chief of his 
harem, is hopeful of securing a stouter lady 
for half the money. Besides, the Judge’s wife 
when dyspeptic, squints, whic'h is a bad omen. 

“ I shall report further development of this 
important intrigue, which* may shake the fopndar 
tions of the Indian Empire. 

* “ I have the honour Uo be. Sir, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) “ Hashmat Khan. 

• “ Submitted/or dtders. 

• ' (Signed) “Chari.es Hunt.’ 

'Colonel Ironside had to give orders on this 
important case. Was the Tartar Prince a secret 
agent of the^ Russian Government trying to test 
the honesty of distingmshed Indian Judges? 
That was thei question he was. considering 
when 'his ordmy, Sarju Prasad, gave | him a 
chit from Dr. Cl;?ghorn. 
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“My dear Ironside, 

“ I am sorry that could not secjjre a 
nurse for baby. ^Vss’s milk is equally gpod. See 
to the feeding: gi\’6. her oats twice a day. I 
will see Mrs. P’onside to-morrow, unless I am 
wanted meanwhile. 

“Yours truly, 

“ David Ci.EGHORN.” 

Colonel Ironside thought it would be very 
easy to get'^an ass—lie saw dozens of them in 
the streets. 

“ Sarju, ek gadha mangta.” (Sarju, I want an 
ass). 

“Jo hukm ” (I will obey orders). 

“ Ham Club data—turn gadha acha dana deo ” 
(I’m going to the club— you feed the donkey on 
good oats). 

“ Jo hukm,” replied the obedient orderly. 

leaving for the club. Colonel Ironside 
told his wife it was all right; the baby would, 
have ass’s milk that very evening. 

He jumped into his buggy and drove to the 
club. There he had a game of billiards and 
abused the “natives.” As he was driving home 
he thought of the Tartar Prince and his fat 
‘ Beauty. ’ 

“.Fancy anyone falling in love with fat Pamela 1” 
said Ironside to himself. ( 

He entered his bungalow and palled Sarju. 

“Jo'hukm.” * , . /■ “ 
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“ Gadha^laya*?” (Have you the donkey ?). 

“ Han, Huzur ” (Yes, your Majesty). 

Colonel Ironside took the hurricane lantern 

from the veranda and wenbto have a look {ft the 

* 

animal. • • 

“ Why, it’s a jackass 1 That Sarju ought ,to 
be flogged.” 

• He shouted in a.rage ; “ Ham gadha nahfti— 

mem-sahib gadfla—yow d-fool!” (I wanted 

not an ass like me, but a lady-ass like my wife!). 

“Ham garib admi Huzur, kysa tjolay!” (I’m 
a poor man, your Majesty—how d{u-e I say so ?) 
said the trembling orderly.* He had never dreamt 
of addressing a lady as a donkey. Besides, she 
had always been kind to him. She {illowed her 
husband’s military orderly eightpeiice a month 
for perambulating her little Alice fo'r an* hour 
every evening^when he y^s off duty as orderly! 

Colonel Ironside sent a chit across to the 
Subadar (native ofj^cer) of the regiment td rediM3e 
•the rank of Sarju Prasad for “ insubordination.” 
Sarju, rather than sulbmit to the injustice, left 
the 97th^Bengal Infantry and went home to^is 
village. 

The next day Colonel Ironside sent for Hash- 
mat Khan, and told him he wanted an ass for 
milk for the*haby. There was no difficulty—ah 
ass was there in half an* hour. This confirmed 
Colonpl Ironside’s conviction that Sarju Prasad 
was an impudent fellow, who did not kn^w even 
his own language. It dii^not occur to him that 
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Hashmat Khan understood him because he 
referred to the milk for the' baby. I'his w^-s his 
. belief for a good ten years, when he repeated the 
incident tp Mr. Hji,n'ey at Karimabad. The 
1 after could not help smiling, as he replied : 

“ Your orderly was not to blame. In Hindu¬ 
stani gadha means ‘jackass,’ and gadhi a ‘she- 
, ass.’' ' That one letter makes all the differ¬ 
ence.” 

“ Confound the genders !” exclaimed Ironside. 
“ The fellow'^ought to have known I didn’t want 
a donkey to ride. He knew well enough what I 
meant.” 

Colonel Ironside’s ignorance of the trifling 
distinction between a gadha and a gadhi turned 
a loyal native soldier into a disaffected subject of 
the King. 

Both brothers had served in the Native Army, 
and both had their grievances. They were big 
men in >.their village, and everyone in it resented 
their wrongs. It aroused many bitter feelings 
against the British. ^ 

Tara was sorry to hear all this. It was’^nother 
cause for unrest, and there were too many causes 
for it below the surface of official routine. 

The motor-boat steamed into Durga-ghat, 
'a’flight of marble steps built by the generous 
' Rarji Rasmani at Barrhekpore. It is reserved 
for the Hindu widows bathing in the holy river. 
There ajte two rooms for their use in changing 
their clothes. All the articles, popper “kosha- 
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kushi,” etc., necessa|y for Hindu worship are 
here iji charge of a Brahman. 

He received the strangers most politely. It 
was generally believed tha± no European* was 
allowed to use these steps, but. Sircar assured 
Lord Tara that good Europeans were welcon^ 
still, although men of the d'oddy class have done 
so. much to degrade their countrymen in the'eyes 
of the Hindus. ^ Ijong. ago Englishmen com¬ 
manded respect in all parts of India, or they 
would never have been allowed info the very 
sanctum sanctorum of Hinduism, the temple of 
Jagannath itself, which was made over by the 
Brahman priests to Mr. Hunter a hundred years 
ago.. 

“ There was a time when Europeans were 
canonjzed by the natives,”.said Sircar. *“ If'yyu 
ever go to the Deccan, Lprd Tara, not tar trom 
the fortress of (^olconda, you will find the shrine 
of ‘ Mansaram Shah.’ Thousands of the rijltives? 
mostly Mahomedan, C)/i*er fiowers at the grave 
oP the great man* buried there. A fair is still 
held there^in his honour.” 

“,1 suppose he was a great Mahomedan 
saint ?” said Tara. 

“ He was neither a Mahomedan nor a saint. 
The man buried there was a French soldier named 
M. Rayidond. His name*in Oriental parlance 
has become ‘ Mansaram.’ The word ‘ Shah ’ 
signifies a Moslem saint. M. Raymond wWs no 
Mahomedan—hi faithfully fallowed the religion 
* 14 . 
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of his ancestors until his death. He was kind to 
the native soldiers under Mm. They loved and 
worshipped him as the Indian Sepoys to-day 
do Loud Roberts. Hut for the Sepoys’ personal 
attachment to, Bobs Bahadur ’ the ‘ flying 
column ’ to Candahar would have been im¬ 
possible.” 



CHAPTER XXIII 

AT BAP.RACKPORE 

The native name of Barrackpore is "Chanak, and 
it is associated with that of Ihe great pandit who 
is the Hindu counterpart, of Lord Chesterfield. 
I'he sayings of “ Chanakya Pandit ” are house¬ 
hold wor(is in Bengal, like thhse of the immortal 
Sadi in Persia. The name Chanak is, therefore, 
more suggestive and musical to the Hindu eai*. 
But the official name continues Barrackpol-e, knd* 
tends to perpetuate jthe memory of the Mutiny 
fifty years ago. . ’ 

. The Government paraded British troops in the 
streets of Lahore on May 10, 1907, because the 
Mutiny rbrhke out on May 10, 18.57. They 
forgot that the rebel Hindu Sepoys’ calendar 
differs from the Gregorian calendar, iyid that 
therefore *the fiftieth anniversary of that fatal day 
was not on* May 10, 1907. Whey a BengaK 
pointed* out the mistake nn the columns of the 
London Anglo-Indian worthies looked 

at each other, while the honest Briton lai^hed in 
his sleeve. 
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Mr. Harvey met his fripnds on the veranda 
steps. It was a hot June alternoon, and the tea- 
‘ table was laid under a great banyan-tree. The 
temperature beneathi it was quite ten degrees 
below that in th.e veranda. There is something 
cqoling in the leaves of the mighty banyan ; that 
is perhaps the reason why the Hindu honours it 
as sacred—a tree given to him by the gods for 
his use. 

Mr. Harvey and his guests talked over the 
incidents of 'the tiger-hunt, and of his visit to 
Simla. 

They dined early, tl^at Mr. Sircar might return 
to Calcutta that evening. He was to start for 
Cuttack the next morning. 

Harvey made I’ara promise to stay with him 
until the following afternoon, when he would 
lend him his motor for the return journey, and 
accompany him part of tlie way. 

“ Now T must show you our beautiful park, 
Tara. It is historical, you know, and the largest 
banyan-tree in Bengal is there. The boudoir of the 
Vicereine at the Viceregal residence is protected 
from the Indian sun by this tree. It’s the 
favourite resort of the English ladies of Calcutta. 
The Rani Kamala is worth them all put together. 
Have you met her yet ?” 

Tara looked earnestly at his old friend. He 
was afraid of giving him pain, and yet he longed 
to speak freely of his hopes. 

Harvey continued with rather a sad smile: 
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“ You need not.be afraid to tell me all about it, 
dear ^old Boy; I never thought it possible slie 
could be mine.” . 

“ I cannot believe it ytj};: the Ri),ia .did not 
refuse me wlyen I told him how it was; he said 
she had the power of choosing for herself. I thd 
see her on the journey to Calcutta, and she looked 
k,indly on me;'so ^ hope there is .some diSnce 
for me.” 

“ My dear Tara, you may consider yourself an 
engaged man. I have heai’d oif \xry good 
authority that Rani Kamala is quite willing to 
listen to you whenever yoy have au opportunity 
of speaking to her on the subject nearest to your 
heart. I am delighted to know it, for her sake as 
well as yours.” 

“That is like yourselfvHerbert—always-noblfe 
and unselfish.’' ^ 

* “ Your hapj)iness may be very near at *hand, 
Tara. A Hindu marriage is a simple ceremony ; 
,1 have been present at one or two. 1 quite 
expect it will luive happened before we meet 
again.” # ’ • 

“ Do you really think so ?” said Tara. 

“ I feel sure of it. If I were you I wowld take 
the precabtion of buying a w|;dding-ring before 
you leave Calcutta. Of course, you must b6 
properly married on both'sides.” , 

They had by this time reached a rustic bench 
in the park, cut out of the trunk of a balid-tree. 

It was the ^at memorable’ as the placq Vhere 
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the devoted and chivalrous barren Hastings used 
to smoke the Indian hookah, in the company 
* of the beautiful Baroness ImhofF, during their 
romantic courtship preceding the divorce that 
enabled him to,, marry her. It was a favourite 
resort of lovers. 

Here Harvey and I'ara sat down together. 

“This is a kind of ground, q,n 

enchanted spot,” remarked Harvey. “ You will 
have to bring your wife here when you are 
married. I’ hope you will come and see me 
before you take her away, for I suppose you will 
go home then.” - 

Tara was bewildered. He could not realize it all. 

“ I wish I could’ feel as sure of it as you {ire, 
Herbert. I had not dared to believe it; it’s 
inuch too good to be tfue.” 

“ You’d better try to^ think of it, Tara, as you 
will have to take care of the dear'little Princess, 
w,ho knows nothing of the world as yet.” 

“ I suppose I ought to talce her home beforq 
the winter; but I should' like .to spend part of 
the year always in India.”' ' ’.i 

“ I suppose you will wear Indian dress on the 
journey .from Cuttack, if you are in the Raja’s 
party ?” 

' “ 1 thought of that; Mr. Sircaf will kindly 
order that for me, and my Hindu servant can 
see it is all right.” i 

“The Princess must have an English' outfit 
for th<( voyage. 'You can easily get that at 
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Calcutta. You shoxild ask your mother to meet 
you in Lohdon, and see about the trousseau. Of 
course, I^know one<or two ladies in Caleutta who, 
would enjoy helping the l^ani, but you )vouldn’t 
care to meet strangers just then.,” 

As they strolled home togetlier they decided 
that it would be pleasanter to sleep on ^lie 
veranda than indoors, aPhough it was not wery 
hot, being a year of an early monsoon. They 
suddenly heard ’some shots fired in the bazaar. 

Mr. Harvey sent Fateh Khan to inquire. 

He did not return for soihe time. 

“ What could that be ?” asked Tara. 

“ Yery difRcult to say. The Mutiny broke 
oqt in Barrackpore like this, suddenly,” replied 
Harvey, in a manner that showed he was anxious. 

“^But I suppose we should be strong enough 
now to suppress a mutiny said 'rara? 

“ But a risfing of .the civil population iS much 
worse than a mutiny. A disciplined army does 
, not mind a pitched battle; it’s the sniping that 
•woiTies us. Do.n’t you remember how a handful 


of Boe»s harassed usd'or three years ? A soft of 
sniping has been going on in Bengal for the last 
four years. Men are stabbed or cribbed to 


death. ' Notwithstanding all 
we cannot* get any evidence 


our oi’ganization, 
against the mur¬ 


derers?” 


“ There must/ be something seriously wrong,” 
observed I'ara. 


“No doul^xt. It is the ’arrogance (Jf a few 
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Ironsides that has driven sopie of the most loyal 
Hindus into the camp of thro disaffected.” 

“ But surely you know whp are against us ?” 

“ am afraid we don’t. Our Intelligence 
Department is very faulty. However we may 
denounce caste from a Christian point of view, 
wh have to recognize it in India from an Imperial 
standpoint. Only a Hindu understands a Hindu, 
but we watch Hindu imrest through Mahomedan 
agency, supervised by sQme half-caste Eurasian 
inspectors. .The Government argues that the 
Mahomedan and the* Eurasian Avill tell the truth 
against the Hindu. They must know the truth 
before they can tell it. How can they know it, 
when they are not allowed to eat or mix with the 
Hindus ?” said Harvey. 

. “ I hearjl something like that at home,” said 
Taifc.. •“ It appears that a really good old soul, a 
retired* Bengal GovernoK put a siiheme before 
the India Board for looking after the Hindu 
youths in England, to see tha'c they did not get 
into the clutches of Socialist's.” 

“H know all about it. They kicked ,out the 
loyal Bengali -wdio started the scheme and set the 
retired Governor in motion. The wonder is that 
more mischief is not done.” ' 

^ . “ What do you I tliink is at the voot of all 
•this ?” » » 

“ Dur unconquerable conceit,, which is called 
self-relia^ice,” answered Harvey. \ 

At thfs moment Fateh Khan returned with a 
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message from the police that a police-detective 
had ^een Trilled by some Bengalis. The police 
offered a j-eward of »ne thousand rupees for a clue* 
that might lead to arrests, h, 

It struck npdnight. Tara and Harvey retired 
to bed. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

IRISH SIGNS A1S[D HINCIT SIGNS 

I 

Tara and Harvey, breakfasted early together 
under the ' banyan tree. There were many 
letters and telegrams 'for Harvey to answer. 

He had to report, the iueident of the previous 
night. It was a very unsatisfaetory state of 
.things. 

i‘ It- reminds me of the days of the Fenian 
agitation in Ireland,” said Haryey. “ If ypu 
eompare the Hindu Swaraj (Home Rule) move- 
n'lent with the Irish disturbances, you will find a 
close similarity to each ot^ier in them. In Ireland 
they consider it a duty to silig Irish patriotic 
songs. The ‘ Bandemataram ’ is no more sedi¬ 
tious than the Irish ones were.” 

“ To' be more seditious was impofjsible,” re¬ 
marked Tara, “[rhe Hibernian sipgs : 

VTake, then, our answer, England—\^e speak 
jt straight and true ; \ 

W6 have but hands to strir.e you, and hearts 
’ (to hate for you ; } 
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And we cast ,ofF oyr bondage from backs that 
woilld not bo^, 

W’e cast your bland advances back to the 
givers now.’” 

“ Some Hindu sang that at the Howrah railway 
platform when I arrived,” said Plarvey gravely.* 

“Did you nbtice^the curious sign the R>ija’s 
mahout Poltu made before entering the tiger- 
forest ? He bertt dow’ti and touched the feet 
of the Pujari of the temple. 'Fhc priest said 
nothing, only held the palfti of his right hand 
upwards and touched the second joint of the 
ring finger with the right thumb. That sign 
seemed to satisfy Poltu that no tiger would 
touch him. What could it be ?” said Tara. 

“ It was a secret password or sign-r-a sprt of 
Masonic symbol. Poltu was receiving the blhss-’ 
ing of the Pujari, his^ spiritual chief. What the 
Pope is to all Roman Catholics the Brahman 
priest is to the Hindu. Without his blessing 
and protection nothing can prosper. In theory, 
the Brahman can possess no property of his otvn. 
All he has is in trust for the people—^for their 
secular education, their spiritual wel^re. He 
only takes one meal a day, may not use 
raiment made by a tailor—only a simple cotton 
robe wrapped about his* body. His simple life 
commands the respect of the people, and they 
seek his aid and sympathy in all their troubles. 
Anglo-IndiaiA almost ignore the immense in- 
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fluence of Princes and Brahmans over the count¬ 
less masses of the people. Caste is regarded in 
India as the ‘Angel of Light.’ You know the 
mystic charm of the mantras ? They have a 
double aspect. They are in a form terrible oaths, 
which bind together Indian caste in its glorious 
origin and hallowed traditions. Hinduism is a 
gre..t religious society, as ^ well as a political 
organization. W e must work with it, or be 
destroyed by it.” 

“In many ways it resembles the Hibernian 
Clan-na-gael — that powerful successor of the 
Fenian brotherhood. They, too, have their 
secret passwords and signs ; they, too, receive 
the benediction of Pope Pius X. and Cardinal 
Moran,” said Tara. 

■ “The Hibernian Society has its political and 
agrarian Side, too, but only Irish Roman Catholics 
can belong to it,” replied Harvey. 

“ There was a similarity between the Pujari’s 
sign and the sign of recognition of the Hiber¬ 
nians which struck me,” said 'T’ara. “ When a 
Hibernian wishes to reassure a membey of his 
order he puts the tip of the little finger of the 
right hand to the outer corner of the right eye. 
His friend responcJs by taking hold of bhc right 
lapel of his coat w*th the thumb and*little finger 
of |ihe right hand. They then understand each 
other, and feel able to oppose, yith barbed wire, 
the rusl^ of a cavalry regiment. 

“ Thei Bengali Babiis rioted and broke forty 
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leads in the heart ot\Calcutta, the capital of our 
Indian Em'pii-e, and not a single arrest was made. 
We do not know twho shot Allen, of Dacca., 
There must have been a p,prfect codq of. uader- 
standing arnoqg the Hindus,” said Harvey. 

“ Among the thousands of pilgrims that are 
^oing to Jagannath, who knows how many ‘ Molfy 
^^aguires ’ may "be aijiong fhem ?” remarked Tttra. 

“ The Hindu sadhu (liermit) is sworn to do all 
he can to protect the religion and the interests 
of the Indian Motherland,” said Harvey. “ There 
are scores of female hermits like the women 
auxiliaries of the Order ofj the Hibernians. A 
sadhu organization of such gigantic proportions, 
with their passwords, tlieir grips, and their signs, 
is well worth serious study from the Imperial 
point^of view, but it has been entirely iiegleeted' 
by our Government. I ,suppose you kflo\V that 
just before tlte Mutiny, in 18.57, pancakes— 
chapatis—were used instead of passwords. Some- 
tjmes trees are besmeared with a peculiar kind of 
mud. The peripatetic* hermit reads these signs 
aright, a^d carries the message from shrine To 
shrine.” 

“ How can the Government show so much 
negligence upon important subjects like these ?” 
said Tara. * | 

“ Because they believe that we know so muph 
about India,” repMed Harvey, “ whereas ^we are 
absolutely in the dark. We cannot see the subtle 
but sure progVesI of PanIjHihduism unddr our 
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very noses. That giant is y ide ^.wake. He has 
never slept for three thousand years—only occa- 

* sionally pretending to sleep.”- 

“ H^ho knows how,many ‘ Whitefeet,’ ‘ Blaek- 
fefet,’ or ‘ Rockjtes ’ there may be among the 
pilgrims alone ?” remarked Tara. 

“ How many Englishmen are there in India 
whe could follow a convers^fion of the ‘ White- 
boys ’ of Jagannath ?” said Harvey. “ Are we 
•wise to ignore the whole thing as superstition, 
and not to inquire into it ? The unwritten law, 
the mystic syllable of the sadhu, which governs 
this huge organization of Pan-Hinduism, is a 
sealed book to us. Like the Hibernians, whose 
cry is for the final and complete independence of 
Ireland, the Hindu Home Rule agitators are 
working at such distrjit centres as Calcutta, 
Pobna', Lahore, London,, and Paris, with a unity 
that defies the authority of pur Government.” 

“ A , friend of mine, who called one day in 
Downing Sti’eet before the change of Ministry, 
told me that the present unrest jn India is due to 
the rise of Japan.” 

“ There is a great deal in that,” said Harvey. 
“ The Rajas earn the goodwill of the people by 
^ allowing them freedom in using arms—a gift 
appreciated by evj.Tyone. With us it is just the 

* reverse. Our Arms Act, in its rigour, deprives 
our subjects .of a right to use a^ms allowed in aU 
Native States. Often a loyal and honest land- 
owner* is worried by tfigers, an4, has no firearms 
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• . . * . * 

,0 kill them with. ^It is pinpricks like these 
;hat make* the Hindu disloyal, for he sSes that 
we deny him what Jhe Rajas allow. Sir Henry^ 
Ooutt, after thirty years in India, says we, pre¬ 
serve the Native States as an object-lesson, but 
is it always in* our favour ?” 

“We hear much of Pan-Islam, but it is nbt 
in India so important a power to us as tlj^t of 
l^an-Hinduism. There are but sixty millions of 
Mahomedans under our^ rule in India, while the 
centre of Hinduism is Jagannath, vith his two 
hundred millions of worshippers, before whom 
all differences of wealth, position’, and caste 
disappear, as by the wand of a magician,” said 
Tara. 

The unity of our Indian Empire depends 
upon our consideration^ and respect for the 
feelings and religious convictions of the -count¬ 
less subjects who have placed themselves nnder 
our protection. The wisest of our statesmen 
have recognized that fact—Lord Beaconsfield 
jnost of all in his Vide Eastern sympathies. 
The Christianity we h/ive to teach is by persciial 
exampl/, and how lamentably we often fail to 
c6nvince the strangers in race and lan^fuage of 
our boosted superiority as a naf|ion !” said Harvey. 

“ 1 doubV whether any corner of our beautiful 
Indian. possession could. shoKv the crime and 
misery that maiy a home niissionary has dis¬ 
covered among the wretched heathen to Be found 
in the pooreil qi|arters ofjl our great cities,” said 
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Tara. “ You know, we ha\^e an Oxford Mission 
for Lorfdon now, and 1 have sometimes done 
^a little work for it. The sf^ories I have heard 
were,enough to make one blush for one’s country 
and religion ” 

“ The glitter of so-called civilization certainly 
co'vers a thousand crimes and miseiies. The 
assassination of the King of Portugal, and tlie 
attempt to kill an innocent King and Queen, 
just married, in Madrid, art: fresh in our 
memory. TJie would-be murderer in Madrid 
was an educated and well-to-do young man. 
He suffered ‘from what the Germans call ‘ Des 
Lebens Verdruss’—weariness of life. There is 
hardly a country in'Europe which has 'not been 
the scene of cruel regicide. In Austria the 
ajniable Empress Elizabeth was murdered, and 
so Y/as- King Humbert ^in Italy. The terrible 
end of King Alexander and Queen Draga in 
Servia is still fresh in our memory. The Pre¬ 
sidents Carnot in France lind McKinley in 
America were also murdered in cold blood;, 
while Berlin, among other,Continental pities, is 
noted for the number of suicides that takfe place 
there. The ‘ superstitious ’ Hindu, in his primi¬ 
tive home, is freer (rom crimes of violence- than 
^the civilized European in his mansions', lit up by 
electricity,” said Hirvey^ 

Mr. Harvey was recalled to ijiis official work, 
and Tard: had to wander in the park by himself. 
He wondered whether illl that ijlarVey had told 
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him was true abouj> Kamala. He certainly 
would not forget the ring. 

In the,late afternoon Tara drove back to 
Calcutta, and found the Raja and bis .family 
not yet returned from their pilgrimage. He 
dined with Celitia. 



CHAPTER XXV 

HINDU. MUSIC 

On the morning after Tara’s return from 
Barrackpore the Raja’s English guests all met 
at breakfast, and mapy plans were discussed. 

It was Saturday, and the Raja had fixed the 
following Wednesday for his departure for 
Cuttack. By that time all the arrangements 
would be complete for the road journey to 
Jagadnath. . 

Father Browne, howeyer, decided to go to 
Cuttack in time to celebrate Mass on Sunday 
morning for some convert^; he had there. 

Celitia had been invited to djnnei- the previous 
evening by some friends of Mr. Long, who 
wished to make her acquaintance. She, too, 
had been requested to take up her duties at the 
hospital as soon as possible, so she 'dec'jded to 
start on Tuesday in advance of the resH^of the 
party. For m^ny years Mr, Long had been 
knowq at Cuttack for his compassionate kindness 
to the pilgrims, and jjhe wishe{^ to spend two oi 
three days there, Andi help to iliitiate Celitia inti 
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her trying duties at^that busy season, although 
not officially engaged at the hospital. He had 
many fripnds amoitg the Brahman priests, who’ 
welcomed his Christian brotherly kindneSs to 
them and their people. So he,'too, arranged to 
make the journey at the same time. , 

The Raja and his family returned the same 
rporning from their "pilgrimage to Kalighat.* * 

Rani Kamala had there made the acquaintance 
of a charming young Bengali lady. 

Her name was Saroj, whi^h in th^ language of 
the Hindu means “a fresh-water lily.” The name 
suited her well. • 

When .she met Kamala she slightly elevated 
her eyebrows, and then gave a piquant glance at 
the lovely stranger. They needed no further 
intrq^uction. Kamala tfdmired Saroj at ’oyce,. 
and when leaving the sllrine invited her to pay 
her a visit that day. , 

As a young giid Saroj had the reputation of 
being naughty—at least, so an uncle of hers who 
was very fond of "her skid. 

She <Jid not mind it—in faet, she rather lited 
being addressed as “Naughty Sajja”—Sajja 
being a pet-name for Saroj. * 

She/was her uncle’s favourite, beeause both 
enjo^d making someone uneasy for the day.. 

Sne Was pretty—prettibr th^ her mother and 
her sisters—and ;?he knew it. One- afternoon a 
young Hindq Jpdge suddenly appeared in a 
glittering barouctie with prancing horses. He 
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was a handsome young mar. lialf a dozen lazy 
pampered chaprasis always lounged in her 
father’s veranda. They received this young 
gentleman, and showed him into the drawing¬ 
room. Saroj was there. She looked at him with 
admiration—he thought her the prettiest girl he 
had ever seen. It was a case of love at first 
sigho. She had a graceful figure and spoke well. 
Her wit and fancy captivated her admirer, and 
he was at her feet before anyone suspected it. 
“ I would lay down my life for you,” he said. 

“ What should I do with a dead lover ?” was 
her ready reply. „ 

“ How cruel you are ! Tell me what I can 
do to prove my love,” said he earnestly. He 
had fine teeth. 

“ Sacrifice to me your two front teeth !” said 
Saroj, in jest. 

In 'the meantime her rnother “came in. He 
had oiily a week’s leave. In a fortnight’s time 
he called again. He presented her with a little 
casket. It contained his two .front teeth. H« 
wore two false ones—it was a token of, his love 
for her. 

They became engaged, and she had his gift 
made into a brooch, which she always ^ore to 
rernind her of her husband’s love. ' 

Saroj came to ^,see Kamala in the aftenioon, 
and Celjtia was there with young Kishen Singh. 

Kamala’s guitar wav Ipng on a sofa—she had 
been playing it and singing with her cousin. 
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Kishen begged Sitroj to sing him a,Bengali 
song.. 

She tQok up thh guitar and sang to him a* 
Hindu song. * . • * ^ 

“ The Hindu lady is a mystery to me,” said 
Celitia. “ I had no idea Indian ladies were ,so 
musical. I thought they did not care to take so 
much trouble. I never had time to study iVihsic, 
but I am naturally fond of it. Last night on the 
balcony someone sang so well.” 

“ That is a Mirasi of Lahore ; he* is employed 
here,” said Kamala. . 

“ He sang in the wild# haunting style of a 
Hungariiyi improvisatore,” reinarked Celitia. . 

No wonder; the Hindu is essentially a 
musical race. W e have music for every one 
of oyr festivals. Nothirfg is complete witl^out. 
music,” observed Saroj. ' 

* “ Like our* Highlanders,” said Celitia. “ I 
should like to see spme printed Hindu milsic.”. 

. “ I am afraid it woiild be difficult to transcribe 
v)ur music Into •Eiiffhsh form, our scales and 
notes lacing different* from yours. Our songs 
have been orally transmitted for thousands of 
years, . arid Hindus being a^ highly Sensitive 
race, mere Js much emotion and variety in our 
musiji^ We have also simple and dignified 
tun^,” !Said Saroj. ' ) 

“Your sweet, * subtle melody is charming,” 
said Celitia. , “ Lord TaVa told me that the 
touching melody! of the llaja’s mantra brought 
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tears injjo his eyes, and yoi know that doesn’t 
often happen to men.” 

Kamala blushed deeply as she heard this. 
Saroj noticed it, bet went on talking about 
Hindu music. 

If you study our good music, you will find 
more subtle quarter tones. Your National 
Anthem has much Hindu melody in it.” , 

“ Is there no book of Jlindu songs in Eng¬ 
lish ?” asked Celitia. 

“Yes, the ‘ Cashmeri Love-Songs’; but you 
should not read those until you have made up 
your mind to get married,” said Saroj, with a 
look full of meaning. 

“ Why ?” asked Celitia, laughing. 

“ Because the sweet-love strains of our ‘ Pilu ’ 
Avill make - you unhapp) unless you are in your 
husband’s arms. We have most stimulating 
tunes for various occasion^. For the world I 
would not let you two unmarried ladies be dis¬ 
turbed with the heart-ravislfing strains of ‘ Pilu,’ ”, 
said the young Hindu wife. • 

“ Indeed ?” said Celitia. 

“ I have an uncle—a confirmed bachelor—who 
often asked me to sing ‘ Kokil Kalo.’ When 
I was not initiated into love-affairs I uned to 
sing it, but now I refuse to sing that part cular 
son,g to him because I know that it must aiFect 
his nervps. Music is to make one happy. Music 
that disturbs one’s happiness should be avoided 
like cliampagne that gives one a| headache.” 
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“Then I myst gwe up all hope of ^hearing 
your ‘ Pilu*’ ” said Celitia. 

“ Vour^ drooping «eyelids show that you are in» 
love. Husband and ‘ Pilu.’ are sure jto /oUow,” 
said Saroj, in an encouraging nuymer. 

“You speak from experience,” remarked 
Celitia, laughing; “ but I am wondering liow 
it is you spetik Knglisl. so beautifully,' even 
better than the Rani Kamala.” 

“ I spent six' month* in England with my 
husband after we were married. • I have an 
uncle who has settled down in I.,ondon. We 
went to see him. Poor fellow ! I used to worry 
him dreadfully; but we were capital friends, all 
thq same.” 

“ I hope we shall meet again,” said Rani 
Kamala, as her visitor took her leave. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

t 

THE KEV. l.ONCr ENCAGED TO MISS SCOTT 

Mr. Lon(j w/is much interested in Celitia’s work. 
She was so evideutly in earnest in her wish to 
devote herselt to the service of tiie people she had 
come to help. 

In his long experience as a missionary in India 
he had never before met a woman so likely to 
gain real influence over fhe sensitive minds of the 
■Hindu*race he truly lovc;d. 

She- had told him the romantic* story of her 
young mother, saved from' a cruel fate and 
tenderly cared for by the Very people whose 
religious sentiments are sometimes -disregarded*, 
by the authorities. I^ord Roberts, in' his recent 
book about India, Anally established the faot that 
it was t4e low-caste Hindus employed at the 
Government manufactory of cartridges fi^r the 
Uative troops before the Mutiny >,110 jt.pade 
known the secre^ use, of the materials 4iat 
olfefided the caste sentiment of ithe Sepoy army. 
Thus their sentiment i-was aroused, a criminal 
error that cost thousands of precious lives and a 
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loss of honour ^and prestige to the British nation 
from which it has hardly yet recovered. 

“ You know thatemy great-uncle, James Long,, 
made a determined stand^ against the Englisli 
indigo-planters fifty years ago,” sfiid Mr. Long Jo 
Celitia. “ Tliey treated the Hindu peasants 
worse than slaves, and the best proof of the 
insufficient protection then afforded by our Jaws 
is that he was actually prosecuted and imprisoned 
for making known their wrongs. He suffered, 
however, in a good cause, and he had his reward 
in vindicating the name of* Christian from the 
desecration that lias often^been brought upon it, 
not only in India, but in that ‘ happy Christian 
land ’ whei’e I have seen crime and misery I never 
witnessed among any so-called ‘ heathen ’ people. 

I was a curate in the soi>th of London for.some 
years before I came to IrMia, and more dfepfesslng 
Wbrk has never come in my way.” 

“ I don’t think we have many men of rank who 
do so much for tliei^ people as the Raja Ram 
^Singh,” said •Celitia. “ I hav^e spent three of the 
happiest weeks of my. life at Hindupore. Rkni 
Kamala/is the sweetest girl I have ever met. I 
don’t kn ow if you have heard that Lord Tara has 
fallen /n love with her—indeed, I believe he has 
mad^ proposal to the Raja.” 

Long was not altogethei^ surprised to hear 
this. He had seeVi Tara and Kamala at.Mogul- 
Serai Junction. He only said: “ Lord Tara 
will be a very fortunate man if he wins so charm- 
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ing a bride,” adding, after arshort pause: “ I, too, 
have lost my heart lately. Miss Scott. I have 
never met anyone I felt wou’d be in such com¬ 
plete- sympathy with my wish to do real good to 
India—your heart is set upon the sanie object as 
mine. Will you share my labours with me, and 
be my loving companion for life ?” 

“,It is so sudden; 1 had rot dreamt of this,” 
said Celitia, blushing deeply. “ Besides, I have 
just entered into a three.years’ engagement at the 
Cuttack Hospital. ” 

“ 1 would not ask'you to break it; but perhaps 
1 could find some work at Cuttack, too, before 
long. Will you give me a chance of happiness, 
dear Celitia, the sweetest name I ever heard ? 
You are so unlike other women who have taken 
up a profession to ‘ assert their rights,’ as they 
say*^ Myldea of ‘ Women’s Rights ’ is that of the 
exquisite lines by a lady, which perhaps you 
know ?’■’ 

“ I’m afraid not,” said Celitia. 

“ I know them by heart; but I never expected 
to Hnd a woman they suited so well. May I say 
them to you ?” 

Celitia- looked fatefully at Mr. Long’. He 
had the emotional note in his voice which^lergy- 
men do not always possess. “ What come^from 
the heart goes to-the heart,” is a true proved*. 

tie \vas handsome, too, wifh his bright eyes 
beaming with kindnefis and sympathy, and the 
firm, expressive month. 
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“ You are kiijd ; p’lCase do,” said Celitj^a, 

“‘RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 

« 

“ ‘ The Rights of Women*, what are‘they f 
The Right to labour, love, aTid pray ; 

The Right to weep with those that weep, 

The Right, to wake when others sleep. 

% 

“ ‘ The Right to dry the falling tear. 

The Right to quell the rising fear ; 

The Right to smooth the brow of eare. 

And whisper comfort in despair. 

“ ‘ The Right to watch tfie parting breath. 

To s6othe and cheer the ’bed of death ; ' 

The Right, when earthly hopes all fail. 

To point to that witl,hn the veil. 

I » j 

y ‘ The Rigl\t the wanderer to reclaim, . 

And win the lost from paths of shame ; 

The Right to comfort and to bless * 

The widow and tjie fatherless. 

“ ‘ The Right the intellect to train, 

. A^d guide the soul to noble aim ; 

T^acji it to rise above earth’s toys 
^nd wing its flight to heavenly joys, 

‘ ‘y'rhe Right to live foe thosie we love. 

The Right td die, that love to prov|; 

The Right to brighteh earthly homes 
With pleasant smiles and gentle tones. 
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“ ‘ Arp these thy Rights ?oTheii use them well; 

Their holy influence none can tell. 

If these are thine, why ask for more ? 

Tlnou .hast enough to answer for. 

“ ‘ Are these thy Rights ? Then murmur not 

That woman’s mission is thy lot; 

, Improve the talents GocJ has given; 

Life’s duties done, thy rest in heaven.’” 

“You must indeed have a high opinion of 
me if you think I come up to these beautiful 
lines. I should like to learn them very much,” 
said Celitia. 

“ I will write them out for you with pleasure,” 
said Mr. Long. “ By-the-by, Lord Tara wishes 
to come with me to the cathedral service here 
to-mofroW morning. Will you come, too ? In 
my wandering life I am not often able to go to 
a good church service, and it always helps one so 
much.” 

“ I intended to go there to-morrow—I shall 
likp it very much,” said Celitia. 

Meanwhile ’Bara had been visiting one or two 
shops in Calcutta on his own account. He went 
to Hamilton’s, where he chose the tiniest wedding- 
ring they had in stock, of pure Indian gold \ also 
a triple hoop-rintg of' diamonds, rubies and 
sapphires, of .the .same size. Then he bought a 
gold porte-bonheur bracelet with four emeralds, 
as a parting gift to Celitia. He thought green 
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would suit her fair. complexion. He saw a 
beautiful tiara of Indian sapphires which would 
be becoming to Lady Tara by-and-by, if all went 
well. He also bought a ro§e of pale rubies with 
diamond dewdrops which took his fancy. 

He felt a curious elation, and yet dreaded to 
awake as from a happy di’eam to the staid 
realities of life. . 

He went for an hour to the Eden Gardens, and 
there he met Celitia with Mr. Long. 

They, too, seemed happier than usual; he had 
never seen Mr. Long look so' animated. Celitia 
was radiant. 



CHAPTER XXVII 
} 

TARA AND KAMi^LA IN A BOAT 

Before Ceiitia left for Cuttack on Tuesday 
evening she had become engaged to Mr. Long, 
but it was arranged that they should not be 
married for a few months—they both had so 
much to do. Celitia was greatly pleased with 
Lord Tara’s kind remembrance of her, and so 
was Mr. Long. 

The Raja’s family ‘party, including Tara, 
started by evening mail to Cuttack at eleven 
o’clock. It was only seven hours’ journey from 
Calcutta. 

They retired early. lu was a dark night; 
there was nothing to see. • Rain fell in torrents ; 
it was a real tropical downpour, Avith blinding 
flashes of lightning amidst the roar of thunder. 
It was the first great storm of an Indian^ mon- 
^sodn. At last Tara went to sleep for a m hile; 
be^ did not know^ bow long. He awoke JAid- 
deiily; J,he train was not moving. The Raja 
and Moban Lai were not in the carriage; they 
bad gone to look after the ladies. 
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Tara got up, and Jooked out of the ,^window. 
A man in'uniform with a bull’s-eye lantern was 
walking about. There was no platform. , 

“ A river irl flood—bridge washed away,” said 
he to Tara. 

“ What are you going to do ?” 

“ Oh, we’re used to this sort of thing in the 
rainy season,”’answered the guard. “It*was 
lucky the train was not on the bridge when it 
was washed awa'y.” 

Tara remembered that Mr. Long had told him 
of a narrow escape he had had a few years ago 
from a similar disaster. He was travelling from 
Madras to Bombay when the express fell into 
a river, as a bridge with the* signaller had been 
washed away. A Hindu cowherd had picked 
up Mr. Long thirteen miles away, clinging to 
a coir mattress that 'had floated down 'the' 
stream. • 

The present breakdown had happened in an 
out-of-the-way placf. Only one small native 
boat, a dinghi* wa? available. The railway 
authorities'decided to,let the first-class passengers 
cross the dinghi. On the other side of the 
river pother train would be in readiness to take 
them/ to* Cuttack. Time was of no value to 
thir(/clas5‘ passengers ; they must wait until «he 
raijfivay company could arrange for the tran¬ 
shipment of largd numbers. , 

Anyhow, everybody had to wait till it was 
light. It was four o’clock in the morning. 
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It was the sacred Baitarni th^t was in flood 
and had washed away the bridge. 

The Rani Dowager was glad of the occurrence. 
She did not like the idea of bridging a holy 
stream for trains to pass over it; it was a sort 
of desecration. Why should anyone deprive a 
holy river of its independence ? She felt quite 
plea'^ed that the sacred stream had asserted its 
freedom by washing away the bridge. Every 
Hindu pilgrim in that -train was of the same 
opinion. They did not mind the trouble of 
crossing the river in boats. They approved of 
the accident. 

Soon the sky cleared. A dinghi is a very 
small boat; in addition to the boatman, only one 
could sit in it. Another, if he knew how to 
balance himself in a turbulent stream, might 
stand.' 

Who was to go first ? '• 

Mohan Lai decided that Lord Tara would be 
the most suitable person to.take charge of Rani, 
Kamala, who could not swim, so he skid : 

‘^Ijord Tara, can you swim well knowing 
full well that he could, for he had talked to 

if 

Mohan about swimming-matches at home.^\ 

“ I can keep myself afloat,” said Tara moc^estly. 
‘,'^^Then, will you look after Rani Kaii|aia? 
There must be one good swimmer in the boat 
in case oi accident,” said Mohaii, looking at Ram 
Singh, who gave an approving nod. 
r 1 , ,,/v ’ - - V jm c, ijll of gratitude to Mohan Lai. 
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■» 

At last he was allowed to touch the hana of 
Kamala as’he helped her into the boat. It was 
rocking about in a yery uncomfortable way. 

“ I shall take the Rani and Kisheii myself as 

soon as the hodt comes back. Lord Tara or*l 

* 

will return for the Rani Dowager. You must 
look after yourself, ’ sa'd the Raja to Mohifo 
Lai. ■ , ., 

All assembled watched with anxiety the little 
craft tossed upori the tui;bulent waves. 

The Baitarni is usually a very small stream; 
but when an Indian river i§ flooded, the small 
stream is quite lost to view. 

The boat reached the opposite bank, and Tara 
got out cautiously to assist Kainala to land. Her 
foot slipped on the slimy edge of the boat, and 
in another moment she wpuld have fallijn into tho 
foaming river had not Tara, seeing tlic danger, 
held her firmly in his arms. He waded through 
the mud with her a 'few yards, and then placed 
her on the sloping'bank of the river, carefully 
wrapping her in, the .Cashiftere shawl she had 
thrown ovef her shoulders, and knelt down »by 
her sid^ They were too happy for words. 

*The jboat went back to fetch Ram Singh. He 
and the Rani came over safely, and then Tara, 
rousing? hiiflself to a sense of duty, returned iryt 
to f^ch,the Rani Dowager. 

She was very gi%,teful to him for .the ^care lie 
took (Jf an old lady like* her. He was much 
nicer than any Englishman she had ever iieard 
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of. She forgot that to hj^ she was Kamala’s 
grandmother. 

, The small party all took refuge in a hut by the 
wayside. Mohan I^al brought Gukh'deo over 
with him in the^boat—he was useful in an emer¬ 
gency. He prepared hot milk as refreshment 
f6r the travellers while the train was being got 
rea(Jy. „ 

Tara and Kamala did not mind the delay, it 
gave them time to see m,pfe of e^ich other. How 
happy they froth were ! 

When the train Was ready, the Raja’s wife and 
his mother both offered their hands to Tara. 
He kissed their hands. Kamala put out her 
little hand to him And said “ Good-byei” 

During the rest of the journey she thought of 
■her ipothpr. and of the^ promise given to her in 
th6 dream. At the sh.ine of Kalighat, too, the 
priest had foretold to her a bright and happy 
married life. She felt that she could give the 
lotus garland to 'J'ara—and tb him only ! 

He, too, felt more assured of his happiness 
than ever before. She had rested in his strong, 
protecting arms as if she could love a^d trust 
him with herself for ever. He had felt^the soft 
pressure of her slight, delicate form, and the 
.sweet, refined odour of roses that always,clung 
‘ tp her hair and dress. At length tfre ^train 
stfeamed into Cuttack, four hours late. 

Mr. Sircar and Mr. Long were anxiously 
awaiting their arrival, with two carriages in readi- 
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ness to drive ttjem to the house taken for them 
during the short stay at Cuttack. 

The Raja at oncer placed the ladies and his son 
in the first carriage and wer\t with them himself, 
after a hasty greeting to Mr. Sircar. 

“ Thank God you are all safe!” said Mr. 
Long. “ It was a fearful storm, and many of 
the pilgrims have nearly lost their lives in tf>ing 
to cross the river. The hospital is full of poor 
women who have fallen' by the wayside after a 
long and weary march. How providential it was 
that we came on first, or we should not have 
been here in time to help.” 

“ The first thing is to go under cover, I thinly,” 
said Mr. Sircar; “ we can return thanks for 
mercies received when we have rested. Lord 
I'ara looks as happy as if he hadn’t a wish iii this 
world ungratified.” 

I shall be fery glad of a little rest too,” said 
Tara. , 

^ “ The best thing you can do is to take a real 
Irlindu bath—it is mucli more refreshing than an 
Englishman’s tub, both to mind and body—with 
plenty otf our sandal-soap, which all the insects 
hale ; Ipt put on your Rajpyt dress dt once, 
before you appear in public. India is not at vll 
in a loyal sfate of mind towards the ruling powe\s 
at th^s particular moment-^sigi\3 of unrest every¬ 
where. Everyone*seems to have a grievance— 
some r^al, some imaginary.” 

“ Perhaps I could bring the matters forward in 
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Parliament next session. I could say what 
had seen with my own eyes and heard with ni^ 
'own ears,” said Tara. “ But I hope it may al 
be pfit right before then.” 

I fear not— it is so difficult to^ remedy thosi 
things,” said Sircar. 

“ Harvey told me the same—he said nothint 
was' hiore difficult than to remedy a grievanjc 
suffered at the hands of the meanest official ii 
Government employ.” 

Tara looked remarkably well in his Hindii 
dress, which Bhima had prepared for his arrival. 
It was not a state costume, but the ordinary 
di;ess worn by a Rajput gentleman when travel 
ling. He had become much tanned during his 
Indian sojourn, and might easily have passed for 
a ^tajput.' 

Mr. I..ong congratulated him on his appear¬ 
ance. . * 

. “ It is one of the most becoming dresses for a 
man I know of,” said JVlr. Long. “ I have oftep 
wished I could wear it myself; but I must say 
the people are very kind to me, even at this time, 
when they are greatly irritated. Thei? was a 
time wnen an Englishman’s word of hodour, to 
say nothing of solemn State obligations, was 
implicitly trusted. Can we say it is so still ?” 

\ The Raja came in to see Tara, bringing*,with 
him his friend the Raja of Jagannath, a charming 
young man, who spoke English., He had come 
all the way from Puri to personally welcome the 
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Englishman who cated for India so miTch. He 
told Tara that he was anxious to return to Jagan- 
nath that evqping^for he had to take part in the 
Festival in his official capadty as “ sweep'er of t-he 
holy temple,”, which had been hibld by his family 
centuries before India had become a conquered 
country. He told how a former Raja, an an¬ 
cestor of his, named Purushottama Deva,' had 
been refused the hand-of the Princess of Conje- 
varam on the ground oFthe Orissa dynasty hold¬ 
ing the hereditary office of .sweeper to the Lord 
Jagannath. Purushottama indignantly sent his 
Prime Minister with an army into the southern 
country to avenge the insult, and the Prineess 
was brought forth at the ensuing great Festival 
of Jagannath, and presented to the King while he 
was publicly performingT his lowly offipe ^before 
the god. 

The marriage immediately followed. 

The present Raja of Jagannath was the fifteenth 
-of the line of reigning^ Princes since the sixteenth 
'century. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE CHOC'OKILE I.CRD 

It was arranged that after a day and a night’s 
stay at Cuttack the Raja’s party should start 
early on Thursday morning for the foxir days’ 
journey to Jagannath. The heavy storm had 
cooled the air and made it possible to travel 
by day, whereas the nights were dark, and the 
roa;(is” in ^some places h^avy from the rainfall, so 
that tlie elephants could choose their path more 
conveniently by daylight. The immense number 
of pilgrims on foot along the same route also had 
to be considered. The bullock-carts and othe’’ 
vehicles conveying the tents, baggage, and atten¬ 
dants, consisting of about two hundred retainers 
from Hindupore, all bound on the sam^ sacred 
pil grimage, went on a few hours in advWce to 
prqpare for the encampment at night. The ladies 
,‘tr/lvelled in State palanquins during the early 
piyt of the day, and'on the Rani Dowager’s 
Sultan during the cooler hours of the late 
afternoon. 

The Raja rode the next elephant, attended by 
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Molian Lai, and Ttfl-a, at his own request, was 
accopipanied on the third elephant by Mr. Sirear, 
who. coiijd tey hinf everything he most wished t<J 

know. V . • ' 

• • 

During thp previous day 'Fai’e and Sircar had 
visited together some of the most sacred spqts 
in the imme4iatc vicinity of Cuttack, chiefly 
on the Assia ran§e of hills—Alamgir, ^flh a 
Mahomedan mpsque ^,.500 feet above the sur¬ 
rounding country, where every morning and 
every evening the Hindys as Veil as the 
Mahomedans around offer homage at the shrine; 
the Amravati Peak, celehi’ated for the two very 
beautiful, images of the godgless Tndrani cut put 
of slate-stone; also the P^lephaiit Cave at Naltigiri, 
and IJdayagiri, with two large figures of Buddha 
and .many Buddhist ruins. Orissa has for more, 
than two thousand years been the Holy Land 
of the HinduVeligioji, the home on earth of every 
divinity that has, become incarnate in liuman 
• form—the scene of* the successive incarnations 
of Brahman faith, concentrated in the form 
of Jagannath, the Lord of the World. 

. On ^the second day’s journey Tara was struck 
by an extraordinary assemblage of peo'^le under 
a banyan-tree. ' 

“ Are those pilgrims, too ? what are they doirig 

asked Tara. ' < * , < 

# • 

“Tt is the crowd around a famous astrologer 
— some people are consulting him,” replied 
Sircar. 
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“ Mos^ people in India Lelieve in astrologers 
1 think ?” said Tara. 

'. “ Well, if there are a dozen ’ scientific palmists ’ 
in Regent Street, ■'vhy should there not be 
astrologers in India ?” 

“ Rut only women go to those palmists as a 
rule,” said Tara. 

“ If you watch the crowd under the banyan- 
tree, you will see that nine out of ten of them 
are women. Women live on hope—palmists and 
astrologers save them from giving way to despair.” 

“ So you, tpo, believe in astrology, Mr. Sircar ?” 
.said Tara, in surprise. , 

“ It is better to believe in astrology than to 
give way to despair,” remarked Mr. Sircar. 
“ The much-abused astrologer has saved the 
Eastern people from feeling the weariness of life 
that drives over five hundred wretched beings 
mad every year in I^ondon aloAe. That the 
Hindu is superstitious has become an established 
fact in the West; but perhaps there is a truer, 
philosophy in superstition t'nan i?] the materialism 
that characterizes Western civilization, with its 
unsatisfying hollowness and glitter. You;’ diver¬ 
sion of theatricals ,is exciting ; ours of asISrology 
is scj'othing.” 

; V There is a great deal in what you say—no 
dolibt it is so,” said Tara. 

jfte had hardly finished speaking when he 
noticed Jamuna Bai’s' elephant stop near the 
astrologer. 
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I^oi'd Tara fplt vei^ curious to see ^ Hindu 
astrologer *at work. 

“ Woijld there he any objection to my being, 
present at the consultation asked Tqra., • 
“None whatever,” answered, Sircar. “You 
arc in Hindu dress, which suits you wonderfully 
well, by the way. I could smuggle you into*a 
tpmple.” 

Both got down from the elephant and mixed 
in the crowd tliat surwDunded Vishnu Pandit, 
the famous astrologer of Benares. » 

Vishnu Pandit’s family fiad been associated 
with astrology for cer\j:uries. (^ne of his 
ancestors,was “ Royal Astrologer ” to the Maha¬ 
raja of Bhartpore in 1757, when the British won 
the Battle of Plassey. In that year there was 
general consternation ajnong the Rajas.. The 
Maharaja of Bhartpore had implicit* ffritlf in 
a.?trology. He asked Vishnu Pandit wliether 
there was any necessity to enlist more troops to 
.tight the British. The expert astrologer said ; 
“Bhartpore' can.only*be taken by a kumbhir,” 
which in the language of the Hindu meaifs a 



crocodile. “ Surely the English are not croco¬ 
diles !’ * argued the ruler of Bhartpore; therefore, 
he was quite safe. His son and grandson argued 


in the same way. In 1805 Bhartpore resisted 
Loyd liake’s- four attempts to storm it. Ijhe* 
astrologer was dead, but Jiis descendant# piniied 
their "faith tp the “crocodile.” “None but a 


crocodile shall ever take Bhartpore,” rang the 
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astrologer's prophecy throi^hout. India. People 
from distant parts of India went "to consult 
».Vishnu Pandit—a name since adopted by the 
eldest sons of the family, for did hot the oracle 
save a vast amount of money and trouble in un¬ 
necessary fortifications ? 

This gave a tremendous impetus to astrology. 
In 1826 the British sent a message to the Maha¬ 
raja of Bhartpore to surrender. The message 
was in English. It was translated for the 
Maharaja ofrBhartpore. 

The signature read: “ Kumbhir Mir,” which, 
in Indian parlance, me/iiit, “tlie Crocodile Lord.” 

The State officials were paralyzed byiear. At 
last the fatal crocodile! The news spread like 
wild-fire among the Raja’s troops. At last the 
astrologer’s prophecy ^had come true! , The 
Bntisli took possession of the Bhartpore Fort. 
The ' General who captured Bhartpore was 
Combermere, which name, written in Hindustani, 

f 

read “Kumbhir Mir”—“the Crocodile Lord.’’ 
History does not say whether Ijord Combermere. 
had any idea that the capture of Bhartpore was 
not due to his military tactics, but do the 
peculiarity of his n^me. ‘ 

Astrology was vindicated; it rose higher in 
popular estimation. The name Vishnu Pandit 
became a household v/ord. ^Therefore? thirty 
years later, in 1857,, the mutineers consulted 
Vis4mu Pandit before they rose in open rebellion. 

Nana Sahib, the notorious rebel of Cawnpore, 
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opened the Mutiny ^mpaign after eunsulting 
Vishnu Pandit’s father. Nana killed the first 
Englishnaan three "seconds after the time fixedf 
by the eminent oracle. aOn account .of this 
inaccuracy thf English were not turned bag and 
baggage out of India—was the explanation 
Vishnu gave to. his followers. 

, People in every Country have at some tihie or 
other believed hi astpology. I..ouis XI. and 
Francis I. of France, as well as the Emperor 
Charles V., constantly consulted asti^logers. At 
the birth of liOuis XIV. an astrolpger cast his 
nativity. Luther’s horoscope was drawn up. 
Kepler’s predictions are well.kno'wn. Napoleon 
Ronaparte was credited with special faith in 
astrology ; so was Napoleon III., vdio believed 
implicitly in his star. J^Iilton, Shakespeare, and 
Dante are full of relerences to planetary inflilences. 
Swift’s attack'on Pi^rtridge did not give a 'death¬ 
blow to astrology in England. It thrives und,er 
.various names. Only a few years since a talisman, 

. calculated upon‘the ^ear and day of birth, was 
discovered by an Englishman of mathematical 
tastes, jand warmly taken up by a leading firm of 
Court ■ je,wellers in London., Our friend John 
Chinaman invented astrology three thousand 
years ago. It soothed the Hindu. The grateful 
Hipdu* in return^ sent Opiun^ to the Chinanjan 
to soothe him. And iiqw a wise • Government 
has told the grateful Hindu not to send sootWg 
iopium to the Chinaman. The Hindu finds his 
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own astrology, so the Ckixiamau must find hi^ 
own opium 1 A very equitable arrangement, nc 
f^doubt, but has it really pleased the Hindu or the 
Chinaman.? i 

There were two astrologers under the banyan- 
tree, one Hindu and the other Mahomedan ! 

The prophet of Arabia denounced astrology as 
“ humbug.” So did he denounce wine. Bijt 
Mahomedan Persia is noted for its wines, and the 
Mahomedaii Panjab sc-nds out Ramal-walla— 
Mahomedan astrologers—by the score to Hindu 
shrines. 

The Hindu and JNTahomedan astrologers sat 
under the .shade of the same tree. The Ramal-walla 
threw dice and referred to his books for results. 

The Hindu is famous for mental calculation. 

' Some Hindu students^ have puzzled English 
proVes^ors by solving a quadratic equation or 
expanding a binomial expression, •without pap*er 
and pencil, and have distinguished themselves at 
Cambridge as wranglers. > , 

Vishnu Pandit did not rbfer t« any books. To 
satisfy his female clients he kept by his side a 
large bundle marked “ Bhrigu wSanhita.” Mj:. 
Sircar doubted much whether the bundle con¬ 
tained the Hindu magnum opus in astrology. 
The work is ascribed to the great Hindu philo¬ 
sopher Saint Bhrigu. It contains twelve thou^nd 
fodscapi. pages of closely written matter. It is 
muVh larger than the “ Iliad ” and “ Odyssey ” 
put together. 
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His two disciples, PdSjlm and Ketu (the Dragon’s 
Head and*Tail), were busily engaged in touting 
for lady ^clients, if a mere man came to kno's^ 
his fiitiire, th? Pandit was Jtoo busy to attend to 
him, but Ketu'assured him that* if he came with 
his wife or daughter the Pandit would be glad to 
see him. The Hindu astrologer in India, *liSte 
^adame Douncette in Regent Street, kpows 
that astrology can only be properly understood 
by the keen perception* of the feminine mind. 

“ Man’s imagination is too limited. Woman’s 
intuition is in her favour^’ remarked Vishnu 
Pandit. 

Vishny Pandit’s fee was elastic, like that of the 
London dentist. It was a case of personal 
equation. 

T|ie London dentist, ijioreover, does.not belong 
to the priestly class. 'iMie astrologer did^ wliich' 
^ave him a lietter jposition. The great French 
sceptic Comte admitted the necessity of the sacer- 
, dotal class for the ‘ej^pansion of the intellect. 

Superstition feeds cheerfulness, which depends 
upon havirig beliefs. , • 

Perhaps for this reason John Chinaman took 
to astrology. He wants to feel happj*—he tries 
astrology and opium alternately. A belief in 
Fate enables the Oriental to bear every change 
of j fortune jwithout attracting the attention, o’J 
anyone. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

« • I 

THK ASTROLOGER AT WORK 

Jamuna Bai sat by the side of Vishnu Pandit, 
with her grand-daughter Sadhu Bai in her arms. 

“ Mesh, Bfish, Mithun, Kark,” muttered tiie 
Hindu oracle. 

* 

These are the Hihdu names for Aries, Taurus, 
Gemini, and Cancer, of the Zodiac. 

. . It had taken Vishnu Pandit twelve years to 
study ^he science of astfrology, and another ten 
years to acquire the art of applying it effectually 
to lady clients. 

'He noticed along line in th6 sole of the child’s^ 
right foot. Vi 

“,LJrdh rekha, a sign of great 'prosperity, 
mother,” said Vishnu. “ Her small hands and 
feet and ^er curly hair all denote wealth and 
happiness,” was his assurance to the good old 
lady. 

' He had hardly said thjs when Jampna Bai felt 
a tWitching sensation on her left eyehd. 

“^^hat could that be ?” she asked Rahu, who 
sat fanning her. 
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“ Twitching of the^^ eyelid for a lady is 'good 
uck; for a»man‘, misery,” was the prompt answer 
Tom Rahu. , 

“ Motller, are you breathing by the lefi^ 
lostril ?” asked* Ketu, as he suggested'her press¬ 
ing her right thumb to her right Viostril. 

She did it. Of course she was breathing 
through the left npstril. How wonderful I If 
the disciples were so clevei, what must the great 
astrologer be ? * • ^ 

The disciples justified their narnes—“ Head 
and Tail of the Dragon.” 

“ Will you cast a horoscope for Sadhu Bai ?” 
requested her grandmother. She was born at 
10.49 a.m*. the eighth of Baisdkh.” 

'rhe eighth day of the Hindu month of Baisakh 
that year was the birthday of the Hindu god 
Rama. T'he astrologer ’remembered the ^ay of 
the week and ^the phase of the moon. He took 
his reed pen and a‘ sheet of hand-made paper. 
He made the “ Jarftr^a Kundali ”—the nativity.' 

“ I see she was borq on a Monday. She will 
be good-tempered and prosperous,” said Vishau. 

“ How true!” observed Jamuna Bai’s friends. 

* “ Sh'e was born under the star Bisakh^ (Libra). 
She shoifld not marry anyone with a youyger 
brother—"that would bring misfortune.” 

“ Kisjien Singh has , no younger brother,”* 
whfspered Jfmun!i Bai to her'daughter-in-law."* 

“ Brihaspati kendrasthita ” (Jupiter propitions), 
muttered Vishnu Pandit. “Not a single oad 
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day in her life. She will have as many rupees 
as there are leaves on this banyan-tree,” said he 
, reassuringly. 

“ So said the Bargad Bairagi, the hermit of 
the banyan-tree at Hindupore,” replied the elderly 
dame with great delight. 

“Shani can never touch her,” was the next 
statement of the oracle. 

Shani is the worrying god of the Hindu—all 
human miseries are due.to him.' 

“ You are a good girl to be the mother of such 
a lucky child,” said Jamuna to her daughter-in- 
law. She felt sorry that she had ever suggested 
a second wife to her son. 

“ What a fortunate baby! She will be on 
the throne before she is twenty,” was the next 
statement of the astrologer. 

Hardly had he utte"red the sentence when 
there “was a jingle of coin heard. Jamuj;ia Bai 
poured out a handful of ashrafis (gold coin), 
^e was in ecstasies. "J'he astrologer had en¬ 
dorsed what the Bairagi of Hindupore had 
predicted. 

She felt happier than a solicitor when he finds 
two rulkigs of the Privy Council in his favour 
in S' case in which (against the law of Champerty) 
he had quietly purchased a property under 

’litigation. , ji - * 

f‘ She was a Queen in her 'previous life, but 
noV having been generous to the Court Astrologer, 
she whs born again as an ordinary baby—not as 
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a Princess,” said-'VishniV Pandit, without* raising 
his eyes from the horoseope. 

“ It. is all K^rma,'’’ said Jamuna Bai, looking* 
sad. « . 

The law of < Karma is the eafdinal faith of 
seven hundred millions of Buddhists and Hindus.* 
It means retribution.^ “ As you sow, so you will 
reap.” If you do good in this life, you will 
fare well in your^ next .life. Both Hindus and 
Buddhists believe in the‘transmigration of the 
soul; otherwise they eould not understand why 
one should be lucky and another unlucky, for 
God is just. ■* 

“But the baby will marry a handsome young 
man—the crhne de la creme of Rajput aristo¬ 
cracy. She will be a Princess.” 

All «the women greeted Jamuna B'ai when 
they heard the predictions of Vishnu Panditj 
The baby wa§ overwhelmed with attention. 
One said: “ Whai a niee forehead she has 1" 
We don’t require Visthiu Pandit to tell us that 
she will be a Queeh.” * , 

Another said: “ She “has such fine eyes, too ! 
Only goddesses have such lovely eyesj She 
must be either a Rani or a goddess; she is too 
perfect for §.n ordinary mortal.” 

Jamuna Bai was delighted. During the last 
few n&onfhs ofjthe baby’s existeuee she had nevej^ 
noticed all these good om^ns. She invifed ajft 
♦the ladies to “-come and visit the temple wi^ 
h^,” which in Hindu parlance means an excellent 

17 . 
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vegetable luncheon, such as even Eu;^tace Miles’ > 
restaurant at Charing Cross could not provide. 

’ Jamuna Bai killed two birds 'i^th one .stone. 
She played to the gallery, and scoured a following 
which would give her a status* at Jagannath 
f*hrine, for they were all going there. 

But what she most wanted was a quiet minute 
with the astrologer. So she asked her daughter- 
in-law to take Sadhu Bai and >the ladies to her 
camp. She would follow immediately. 

Rahu and Ketu-dispersed the crowd at once. 
They themselves went to the Mahomedan 
astrologer, who sat 'about twenty yards away, 
to make friendly inquiries about his “ business,” 
as city lawyers do when they meet in the Bakerloo 
. d’ube. 

cVishnu Pandit and' Jamuna Bai were quite 
alone. She blushed over head and ears. 

'J’he astrologer, who had surveyed womankint 
*fourteen years, knew that hick was in his way 
He said : “ Mother, to me you may confide yo'u 
secrets.” 

Jamuna Bai made the astrologer touch a gol 
coin aqd swear secrecy on it. 

An oath on gold is as binding to a profession* 
man as the holy water of the Gaeges is to 
religious Hindu. 

She then asked with downcast eyes wketh- 
!^e would be happy if she married again. 

‘ The astrologer was shocked. Fancy a hig 
caste widow thinking of such a thing! I 
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cursed the missionari^ for putting sucli an idea 
into .the head of an elderly dame. That there 
wer§ no missionaries in the case the astrologc.!' 
could not believe. • * • . 

But he was a business mafti. In business 
sentiment does not pay. Any definite ari 6 w#r 
in the affirmative or the negative meant the end 
of that business. In a long case the brilliant 
advocate gets “j’efreshers.” It is the same with 
an astrologer of reputation. 

So he said : “ Mother, has .the lucHy man whom 
you think of marrying got a mole* on his upper 
lip ? On that will depend my calculation.” 

Now old Mohan Lai’s snow-white moustache 
covered his upper lip. So far Jamuiia had had 
no opportunity of observing it closely. . , 

“ I don’t know,” she ifaid faintly. *, ’ , 

^“You have beautiful dimples,” said Vishnu^ 
gallantly. “ Dimples mean good luck. You are 
sure to bring goo^ luck to him. But I wish I 
• knew if he had a mSle on his upper lip ! Unless 
he has, I fear he will not bring good luc|j to 
you. I would not advise you to run the risk.” 

» Jamuna gave Vishnu another handful of 
ashrafis, and hastened away.* 



CHAPTER XXX' 

MURDER OF SUPERIOTENDENT HUNT 

SUPERINTEN1)ENT CHARLES HUNT and his 
assistant, Hashmat Khan, were following elosely 
on the Raja’s steps on fehe way to Jagannath. 

Although neither, of them was a Hindu, they 
were supposed to be competent to supply the 
Imperial Government with accurate information 
about evpl-ything that took place in a Hmdu 
shrine., 

Mr. Hunt was watching Lorvl Tara very 
closely, and making frequent entries in his secret 
diary of the movements oi an Irish nobleman, 
travelling in disguise in the suite of a Raja. He 
suspected him of being a Fenian head-centre, 
who was going to .lagannath to preach Home 
Rule to the assembled pilgrims there. . 

VV^hen Tara and Mr. Sircar joined tj^e crowd 
surrounding the astrologer Hunt was standing 
nerr. When the crowd dispersed Hunt seal;ed 
hin^elf under a mangb-tree near tne roadside, 
haranguing a group of gaping Hindu pilgrims, 
asserting his importance in a harsh, arrogant 
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tone. His simple li' teners were disgusted with 
the airs he gave himseV. 

H*e said, as he dangled his gold-mounted cane 
thaf he waS there on behalf of the British 
Government 1o see that the pilgrims behaved 
themselves properly, and did not get up any 
disturbances of the public peace. Presently Rn 
elderly Hindu w®man passed by. She Jyoked 
'several times at Mr. Hunt while she went along 
slowly, as if wearied from a long journey. This 
was too much for him. How (Jai’e a shabby 


native woman stare at a gehtleman ! He raised 
his cane to strike her— 
his voice. 

“ Charlie!” cried the poor woman. She *was 


she had jiist recognized 


Mr. Charles Hunt’s mother, Dukhia — now 


neither gay nor giddy.^ Her Mahomedap love? 
had deserted her long ago, as her Englisli iovet 


had done, ^^he had at last determined to turo, 
over a new leaf, and was going on pilgrimage to 
Jagannath to pr&y, for the forgiveness of her 


sins. • , * 

She had not seen her son for years, but she 
had often heard of him, and was glad he was 
getting on in the world. On the way to 
Jagannath she heard that Charles Hunt was 


the polide-officer the pilgrims dreaded the most. 
Should sh(|:.meet hereon? A mother alwaj^s 
caVes for l|er son, and ^unt was Duldiia’s 6nly 
child: ^ 


Her cheeks flushed as she thought of cdlonel 
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Gilchrist’s veranda and the birth of Charles. 
As he grew up he became very much like his 
father ; when, therefore, Dukhia looked at' him 
s\te easily recognized him. Mr. Hunt recogrlized 
the voice, and knew it' was his mo'cher. But he 
was not going to let his assistailt, Hashmat 
Khart, know that he was the son of the poor 
Hindu, woman. For the lastt ten years he had 
given out to his assistant that his mother was ah 
Irish lady, daughter of a,f6rmer Admiral of the 
Channel Fleet, and now an impertinent native 
woman addressed him as “ Charlie.” He hit her 
with the cand’ in his hand. She cried. Several 
pilgrims came to her aid. The matter became 
serious, so Hunt jurriped on his horse and bolted. 
Hashmat Khan hated Hunt—why should he 
Clot tell the infuriated pilgrims where blunt 
kidgftd He was anxious to know who Dukhia 
,was, to address the mighty Mj. Hunt as 
“ Charlie.” 

So he squatted on the gi'ass with the pil¬ 
grims, and consoled Dukhia for Mr. Hunt’s 
arrogance, 

“As the crow is worst among birds and the 
, ass worst, among quadrupeds, so is the half-’' 
caste worst among human beings,” said Hashmat 
Khan. 

o This pleased the Hindu pilgrims iqmen^ely. 
l^he Hindu and' the Mahoi^iedar ‘ may nfot 
always like each other, but in their hatred for 
the Burasian they always agree. 
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A Hindu pilgrim said: “ The wnom* of a 
snake is in the fangs,\of a scorpion in»the tail, 
but of a mongrel all over his body.” 

“As Sies ^ook lor ulcers, a half-caste rascflii 
looks for the helpless women to insulty” remarked 
a second pilgrim. 

They all pressed Uukhia to say how she Ijnew 
Mr. Hunt. Dukhia was not going to repeat her 
past history to such country folk. She said she 
was maid to Ms. Hunt’s mother. 

Hashmat Khan was* satisfied. Not so the 
Hindu pilgrims. . * 

“You can no more understand, the heart of 
woman than a dream,” • observed one of the 
pilgrims.* 

Soon a crowd gathered. They were all en¬ 
raged to hear that a Kerani (half-caste) police- 
mai? had caned an innocent Hindu woman*. 

*. f 

“ Where is the rascal ?” cried the inftiriated 
mob. HashVnat Khan was afraid of’ themf 
Why shouldn’t hg^save himself by pointing gut 
Hunt’s abode ? ’Besides, if anything happened 
to Hunt, Hashrhat was bound to get promotion ; 
so, actuated by dual motives, he said: Mr. 
'Hunt lives just behind the mango tope.” 

They’all rushed there. Hashmat *Khan did 
not go vuith them. If anything happened to Hunt, 
he was anxious to prove an alibi. The angty 
cupwd hadinot Seen Hunt, ^ they took Dukhia 
with, them* to point hini out. Dukhid was /in a 
terrible dilehama. She dared not say that ^unt 
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was her son, nor could she point out her own son 
to be kiKed. 

She thought she would enter Hunt’s room and 
‘-.yhisper in his ear to run for liis lif% * 

Hunt had galloped home, and was devising 
means to save liis life. He knew, what an in- 
furiijted mob meant. He felt a sense of impend¬ 
ing disaster. Had he a prese^ntiment of coming 
doom*? 

There was a knock at the door* He sprang to 
his feet with a demoniac laugh. It was his 
mother, Dukhia. Her tears blinded her; she 
wiped her streaming eyes, and said: “ Charlie, 
run for your life! th® pilgrims are coming to 
attack you.” 

Hunt’s hope of escape vanished. His pride 
^was aroused. He aimed his revolver at the 
crowd: But what can st6p a national demonlSitra- 
tion ? * He had outraged their religious zeal. 

‘ Before Hunt could pull -the ti’igger of his 
revolver the crowd lifted him^ yp bodily. Within 
a few yards there was a disused w^ll. Hunt, 
revolver still in hand, was tlirown violently down 
the well. It was the tragic end of a career 
marked only by mean passion and petty thoughts.* 
Dukhia alone wept over the ruin brought by her 
miserable son upon his own head. 

. The crowd dispersed. Every one o^ them was 
a Hindu. They swqre to* keep tlie secret. 

A\)out kn hour afterwards a pilgrim came and 
sat oij the edge of the well. There <vas nothing 
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m his countenance to show that he had taken any 
part in the murder of iHunt. 

His look was eglm and placid, with nothing 
sinister m it» He began smoking. It was not 
the fragrant A^eed as use^ in this country. ’It 
was a prepatation—or, rather, a concoction—of 
tobacco with molasses and sweet herbs to gfve«it 
an artificial fragrai>ce to the Indian sense of ^mell 
Vhich does not appeal to English olfactory 
nerves. He w^s smbl^ing it in a hookah, or 
ornamental wooden pipe about ter^ inches long, 
fixed on a cocoanut-shell. * This wooden pipe 
holds an earthenware c»ip, called a chilani. In 
this the tobacco is placed under lighted char¬ 
coal. There is anotlier hole in the cocoariut- 
shell, to which is attached a pipe made of fresh 
green mango leaves. The cocoanut-shell i^ filled 
with*cold water, througli which the smoke.psfsses 
and reaches the smoker’s lips through tlie pipe, 
made of leaves. This is the poor man’s smoking 
apparatus. Of cqiwrse, the rich cover the coco*a- 
!nut-shell with solid silver or gold plate, according 
to their means. • 

Hashmat Khan soon learned what had 
happened. He went to the spot and held a 
panchayal (an inquest). Five‘respectable citizens 
were satisfied it was a pure accident. “ Mr. Hunt 
was wj^Jiking .near the sfde of the well when h5 
slij^ed and fell iiJto it,” S)vor^ the pilgriqi, smok¬ 
ing all the |;ime. Hashmat Khan found two 
more witnesses to support the smoking pilgi'im. 
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In fact, they had warned Hunt, but he would not 
listen to them. 

The pilgrims presented a purse to Hashmat 
klian for the wonderful manipulation of the 
“ little ihcident.” ’ 

Hashmat Khan did not get Hunt’s post—that 
was deserved for Englishmen. He was satisfied 
with a promotion of fifty rupees per month. 

“ kot bad,” thought Hashmat Khan to himself. 



qHAPTER XXXI 

MARRIAGE OF TARA AND KAMALA 

• % 

• 

The Raja’s party arrived at Jagannath on tlie 
eve of the great Car Festival, whicli lasts three 
days. * 

Mr. Long and Father *Browne were already 
there, and had been ministerfng to the wants of 
many poor pilgrims. 

Rani Kamala, too, had taken pity on a young 
wife Vhose baby had been born at CuRacJc, mud 
placed her with the child and her widowed, 
mother, both on pilgrimage from distant I’oona, 
in one of the palay^juins. * 

’ The Raja’s eucamppient was not far from the 
Lion’s Gate of tlie Temple, and in the evening 
Tara went with Mr. Sircar as far as the Garden 
Mouse, where the sacred images are .anmially 
taken, that have survived the ccjuntless vicissi¬ 
tudes ofnnore than forty generations, and still 
commajid tlje veneratiot^ of their worshippers aS 
emblems of the dfvine attributes of their Supreme 
God. • The !^rahmans’ houses, scattered near the 
precincts of the holy places, hadfmost of them 
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well-cultivated gardens, filled with choice flowers 
for the services of the temple, and Tara- was 
^presented with some beautiful roses by one of 
the priests who was known to Mr.'Sircar, ’ 

’ He determined to offer them to Kamala on 
his return, and met her as she was distributing 
food and clothing to poor pilgrims around her 
tent,» She accepted the roses with a smile and a 
blush, and placed one in her beautiful hair as she 
gave him her hand. He longed to kiss the sweet 
tiny hands, but had not courage to venture so 
far. When she took part in the procession the 
following day, Tara saw with delight that she was 
wearing his i-oses. 

After the service in tlie temple, at which only 
the initiated could be present, the gorgeous car 
contahiing the sacred images, decorated lavishly 
with , simple, innocent offerings of fruit and 
flowers, was conveyed to the Garden House, 
about a mile away, where it was to rest until 
the following day. 

The golden tooth of Buddha, preserved for 
over two thousand years in memory of that 
noble incarnation of the Divine Presence, is also 
taken to a distant shrine on the following day. 

It was a revelation to I’ara to watch the 
wonderful reverence shown by the hundreds of 
thousands of pilgrims, of every cSass,, mostly 
women, ,in that solemn act of devotion, humbly 
and thankfully receiving the sacrf.mental rice, 
freely'distribuled to all. The red earthenware 
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pots containing, this cc^isecrated food are never 
used ^gain* and thousands of the pots are daily 
thrown aside at evAy festival. 

It recalled tjie enthusiasan of long»pa«t ages, 
when the sanje fervent religious zeal prompted 
Christians to sacrifice every earthly tie and bless¬ 
ing to recover the sacred land once trodden by 
their God. * • 

In India this,enthusiasm has never died, and 
has preserved to it the hallowed memories and 
traditions of thousands of years. • 

The Festival was over, and on the following 
morning Tara met Kamal^ as she was returning 
from one. of the sacred tanjes. She had been 
gathering lotus-flowers growing on the banks of 
the lake, and hurried away, blushing deeply as 
he ga»ve his hand in greeting. 

He told Mr. Sircar what he had seen.* He 
smiled and saij: “ Lord Tara, I suppose it‘is the' 
answer you wish for—the marriage garland.” , 

« “ What do you Inean, Mr. Sircar ?” 

“ Did yop never he^r that the lotus garland is 
given by a maiden who accepts a lover as a 
symbol of marriage ?” 

“ I did. not know this,” said Tara, Confused. 
“ Do yoi^ think it can be for me ?” * 

“ I am qipte sure that Rani Kamala does no^ 
intend ft to b’e fo» anyone else^ so you must keep 
out* of her way unless ydu wish ta matry her,” 
said Sircar, Ath a mischievous smile. 

“ It is the dearest wish of my ileart to m&rry 
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her—it is like the wooin;^ of a Queen regnant, 
who gives her bouquet to her chosen lover.” 

“ I think you had better ask Mr.^Long to hold 
himself in' readiness for the happj'^ event. I will 
find a priest of our faith for you, if you like. 
By fhe way, you may want a wedding-ring.” 

“ That I have,” said Tara, blushing. “ Harvey 
advisfed me to be prepared, if all went well.” 

Sircar laughed heartily- “ Mr. Harvey knew 
more about our customs than you do. Lord Tara. 
He would have given much for this wedding 
garland himself.” 

“ I know. He is the noblest fellow in the 
world,” said Tara. , 

“ But I forgot. You must give her a tiny iron 
bangle, too; I will get that for you. To-day is 
°Rani‘ Kamala’s birthday. She has gone to the 
sacred tank to offer lotus-flowers to the gods,” 
^said Sircar, as he left Tara. < 

, Tara followed the direction pointed out, by 
the ghat—a lovely flight of marble steps. Tara 
did not like to disturb her. He stood behind a 
bamboo bush about fifty feet away. There was 
a gale which made the young bamboos swing, so 
that they touched the water of the sacied tank. 

Tara watched Kamala carefully. Racing the 
jsun, she folded her hands. She th^n muttered 
something and threw some lottis-flowers into^the 
water. '"The wind carried the floy/ers tpwards 
the bamboo b|ish. ^ 

'i'ara was 'knxious to gather the flowers. 
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“India is^a land of symbols; who knWs what 
the flowers may mean ?” said 'fara to himself. 
He Jbeni» a y^ung Ibamboo, and, as the bank wsflij 
very slippery and sijeep, at* some personal riskjie 
gathered all the lotus-flowers. He counted them 
carefully. There were seventeen. He pulled oj^t 
his pocket-handkerchief and wiped them dry. 
•He then put them on his turban and walkbd to 
the ghat. He. met l^lani Kamala with a lotus 
garland in her hand. 

“ Tell me, do you wisL for tlfis ?” she said 
timidly, raising her eyes to his—they were full 
of tears. • 

He bent down gently, and pressed a fervent 
kiss upon her pure brow. “ Mine for ever, sweet 
Lotus Queen!” , 

liamala and Tara were both very.sinipje in 
^heir ways. They did not want a pompous 
wedding. Besides, there was no time to mak^ 
grand preparation^. . 

After Kamala* had placed the lotus garland 
round Tara’s nbck, I&ohan consulted the astro- 
loger, who said that.tliat very day was the most 
•auspicious day in the year. The next morning 
Akal (an unlucky time) woUld begin, and that 
would l&st for ninety days. 

So Molwin had no alternative but to let the 
re^ligidus ceremdny be performed that very day, 
and Jet the^ marriage fe'stivities be reserved for 
Hindupore.' Everyone agreedf with J^lqhan’s 
views, and so it was to be. 
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It was ti lovely evenings There had been no 
rain, and the ground was dry. There was a eool, 
refreshing breeze. ' o , 

The wedding took place in ithe open air, under 
the canopy of the starry heavens. Thousands of 
fire-fries lighted up the trees all round. 

It was an intermarriage. No Riijput Princess 
had eVer married an Englishman before. Not¬ 
withstanding the encouragement, of Mohan Lai 
and Sircar, and his own strong regard for Tara, 
Raja Ram Singh looked anxious. An alliance 
with the orthodox Hindu family of Jamuna Bai 
might be all right, but v/hat would the Brahmans 
of Benares say to this ? JNIohan and Jamuna Bai, 
who had seen much of each other at Jagannath, 
nut their heads together, and the solution they 
arrived at was to induce the great astrologer 
Vishnuf Pandit to act as officiating priest. That 
Vould silence all Hindu India. 

Another hour, and the auspicious moment 
would be gone. 

So Tara, in his Rajput dress, with Kamala on 
his left, stood waiting for tlis religious ceremony 
^that was to make them man and wife. 

Mr. Long was ready to perform the Christian 
marriage service. 

,As a further precaution, Sircar had brought 
the Registrar of Civil Marriages to record the 
fact that a legal marriage did take place. 

Mr. ^ircar had settled the affair with the 
astrologer. Visnnu Pandit wanted a handle to 
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his name, and Sircar ha4l suggested to Wim that 
“ HinfJupore Court Astrologer ” would command 
respect and double bis fees. 

“ Not a bad klea,”«said th« astrologer. 

At the appqinted time Vishnu ‘Pandit arrived. 
He was faultlessly dressed as a Hindu priest. 
On his broad iorejiead were the sandal-paste 
raarks to denote that he was a Saraswat Brahman. 
Except the holy tuft of» hair (choti) on his head, 
he was clean-shaven. A silk uttariya covered 
his body, with a silk dhoti tied round his waist. 

He sat on a dais a foot high covered with red 
cloth. Four banana plants were at the four 
corners of* the dais. Two earthen pots, full of 
holy w'ater of the Ganges, stood in front. The 
pots were wreathed in garlands of the delicate 
kamakta (love-creeper)—*the rosy-red ‘jasniine- 
like flower that is said to bloom in Paradise* and 
confer all happiness upon those who breathe its 
'fragrance. ^ 

»Lord Tara and*Rani Kamala Kumari sat 
together un<Jer a‘ canopy of strings of lotqs- 
flowers. 

Kamala was simply dressed in a pink sjlk sari, 
fastened on* the right shoulder vfith the diamopd 
coronet wljich Tara had lately given her. The 
thick soft*tresges of her long jet-black hair were 
wreathed’with ‘while roses, and she wore in it 
the riiby rose, Tara’s first gift. 

The blush or deep emotion made |ier cputtfep- 

18 
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ance move beautiful. Her dark eyes under long , 
lashes beamed with joy and happiness. , She ' 
looked the very image of Liilkshmi, the Hindu 
goddess of prosperity) / 

Tara looked proudly upon his queenly bride. 
Xhe priest sprinkled holy Avater of the Ganges 
upon them. Then Raja Ram , Singh and his 
littfe son, Mohan Lai and Guru SAvami were 
standing near, Avhile behind them, at a little 
distance, Avere Mr. Long and Mr. Sircar, with 
the Registrar of Civil Marriages. 

Father Browne was busy photogTaphing every 
ittle incident by flashlight. 

yishnu Pandit sang the marriage mantra, the 
iiymn of invocation. The hymn enchanted 
Lord Tara; in turn he admired the lovely figure 
by his side and the sweet melody of the i^iantra 
chanted by the priest, which seemed to flood 
the senses with a divine harnv)iiy. Celestial 
symphonies floated in the air; the flower canopy 
above his head appealed to Tara more than the 
vaulted arches and shadoAvy aisles of a Gothic, 
cHurch. 

The sacred mantra, in its tenderness, pathos, 
and solemnity, appeared to him more thrilling 
than any religious music he had ever heard. It 
made a lasting impression upon Ijis mind, and 
often recalled to him' the h^ippiest moment of 
his lifei f 

TJj^e priesti took the hands of Kamala, placed 
them betwe^pt those of Tara, and tied them with 
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a string of flowers. Jle placed upon* her left 
wrist, a tiny iron bangle encrusted with rubies. 

They .were united for life, for a Hindif 
marriage knov^s no divorce* • . 

Mohan La^ came forward, and said : 

“ Lord. Tara, you have to say the Hjndu 
prayer—to prjiy to the Almighty with your 
jvife. From to-day Kamala Rani is your'Saha- 
dharmini,” partijer in virtue. 

“ I should like to krfow the Hindu prayer,” 
said Tara. • 

Mohan was pleased. He said “ Hinduism 
realizes the noblest ideas. To the Hindu peace 
is of more value than the daily bread. We pray 
for peace—not for ourselves alone, but for the 
whole world. ‘ Dyoshanti, prithivo shanti ’ (Give 
peac« to the world). We pray every mortiy:ig :* 
‘May all be happy; may all be free* from 
disease; may, all be well-to-do; may ho on^ 
be a dependent on another! Give the world 
^ace!”’ •* 

“ It is a beautiful dally prayer. I shall always 
say it,” said Tara earnestly. 

. Mr. Long came forward as Vishnu Pandit,, 
attended .by Guru Swami, slowly retired from 
the dais,,^while Tara and Kamala knelt beneath 
the canopy pf lotus-flowers. . . 

Mr. ’Long" re^ impfessively the Shortened 
English sendee, beginnihg with the marriage 
vows, and eliding with the pray« of blessing: 

‘ May the Lord mercifully with IMs favour Ibok 

• r 18 —£ 
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upon yoi!(, and so fill you ^with all.spiritual bene¬ 
diction and grace, that ye may so live together in 
this world, that in the world td come ye may have 
life everlasting. Amen.” 

Then the record of the marriage was made by 
the Registrar, as witnessed by Mr. Sircar and 
Mr. Browne. Tara, with his beloved Kamala 
clingibg to his arm, went away to receive the- 
congratulations of the Raja and his family. 
Ram Singh was the first to welcome them as 
they entered*' the Rani’s beautiful tent, which 
Sukhdeo ancLBhima, both devoted to the bride 
and bridegroom, had wreathed with garlands of 
roses and kamalata. 

“ It is a beautiful service, so simple and touch- 
, ing, yet so full of spiritual meaning. I often 
, wish Several phrases in our marriage service oould 
be dispensed with. They are rather suggestive 
'of the’ Tudor period, when it was first drawn 
up. This is not the missionary conception of 
Hinduism, is it ?” said Mr. Long. 

“ Neither is what we sdw at -the Car Festival 
the missionary idea of Jagannath,” replied Father 
, Browne. 

“ No, our books are full of the blood rcurdling 
atrocities of Jagannath—the most merciful of 
gods. This innocent Buddhist shrine has for 
centuries been libelled by ignorj»nt travellers and 
missionaries, who have hever been within fiffty 
miles pf it. We come here to ‘teach truth to 
the ^heathen,’ |^nd ourselves write and publish 
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untruths about them. How can wte expect 
to command their rispect ?” said Mr. Long 
sadly. ^ ^ • 

“ What is Buddh^m but^reformed Hirjduism?” 
said Mr. Sircar. “What is .the Church of 
Jagannath but assimilation of Hinduism and 
Buddhism ? Hindu Imperialism wanteS^ *a 
Church to suit all sects and all castesf It 
found it in the Church of Jagannath, the only 
church in the world Vhere a Raja of ancient 
descent is the sweeper of the saesed precincts. 
Jagannath, a glorious vision of {he Supreme 
Being, commands the reverential adoration of 
more th^n half the population of the British 
Empire. Over two hundred millions of British 
subjects obey the spring of the Master Hand at ^ 
Jagajmath.” , . • *. 

“That is why it is so impossible* to‘make 
Christian converts,” said Mr. Long. “ITie re* 
ligion they already have appeals so strongly j;o 
their highest and Ufest instincts.” 

“ I also despais of the high castes ever giving 
up their faith. After^ nearly two hundred y^ars 
or more of missionary propaganda, we have not... 
even one, per cent, of population as Christian 
converts,” said Father Browne. * 

“Are'your converts always Christians, eveij 
outwardly f asked Mr. Sircar. 

‘II am afraid not,” s^id Father BroA^ne. “ I 
.spent 'about'a month in Mysoredately. .1 was 
surprised to find that our Christian* cohvlerts 
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consultec* the Brahman astrologer, and actually 
had the Brahman priest ac their marriages.” 

» What, then, is the use of-^trying to swell the 
list of opr converts ?”,^aid M.r. Lon^-. “ It is far 
better for us to ,try to make our own people in 
India truer Christians. Let us have more sym¬ 
pathy for the people of the country. People at 
home ought to take more interest in India.” 

“ It would be a grand thing for the Empire 
if there were more missionaries like you,” said 
Mr. Sircar. “ India and Anglo-India are two 
nations without intercourse or sympathy with 
each other, and yet they have so many interests 
in common.” 

“ It is too true,” said Mr. Long. “ The average 
Anglo-Indian lives completely isolated from the 
people. Our Saviour told us to love our i^eigh- 
bour as ourselves ; how much more, then, should 
vwe cate for a race committed to our tender and 
protecting charge as a nation ! But a proud 
bureaucracy teaches them riot even to know 
their neighbour. The Anglo-Indian is perplexed 
between the two doctrines. He calls himself 
^a Christian, while often disliking his neighbour 
because he is brown.” 

Shkhdeo came to say that the Raja was 
expecting the gentlemen. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

IS MABRIAGE A I^OTTERY ? 

• . 

• 

Near the camp of the Raja Ram Singh at 
Jagannath was the camp o# Jamuna Bai. The 
two hundred picked soldiers of the Indian Army, 
whose railway fares on the pilgrimage she had 
paid at the request of the Balragi of Hindupore, 
were encamped around her, and attracted con¬ 
siderable attention from the million of pilgrims, 
attending the Car Festival. • ^ • 

• Jamuna Bai was a woman of tact and o^great^ 
determination*of character. Since her husband’s 
death she had ir^anaged all the affairs of the 
‘estate. It was not a licry large estate, but there 
were complicated problems to solve, • 

She had been the third wife of her husband, 
but she did not quarrel with the two rival* 
ladies, ^he believed in hommopathic dosas of 
love-making, that gave her husband time to find 
out hqi- valqe. , In a jshort time shp became 
mi.^tress of the house. I , • , 

She-was diplomatic. She madeiher infant son, 

Kddar Nath, address the senior Wue of her hus- 

' ^ 
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band as “ niother,” and was satisfied herself to be 
called mowsi (mother’s siiter). That-made the 
“ crabbed old thing ” friendly. There was soon 
no one to oppose Jamuna’s views in the house¬ 
hold ; she feigned supreme. 

The one man she had most admired was 
lyiotian Lai. She always regretted that her 
mother had not accepted his advances when she 
was a girl. Whenever there had been a dis¬ 
cussion about politics she always silenced her 
opponents by saying, “ That is Dewan Mohan 
Lai’s policy.*’ Now at last she had met the 
great man. ‘She felt her power over him. Was 
it the man that appealed to her, or was it that 
the name Mohan is-the name of the Hindu God 
of Love ? There is much in a name, Shakespeare 
»notwithstanding. 

Perhaps' the great astrologer might yet confess 
an errpr in his calculations, and enable her to 
maiTy Mohan Lai! He was ndt particularly 
anxious to marry again, although he admired 
Jamuna. He was rather a/raid of public opinion,' 
for he was of high caste, and she wais a widow. 
A woman in love thinks ofily of love ; a man in 
- love has sometimes a grain of sense left. 

Only the other day he had remarked to his 
friend Sircar, who always declared that he owed 
his whole,success in life, to a womap’s influence, 
that mar,riage was, after (11, a lottery. , 

“ I beg your pardon i Marriage is nevei a 
lottery,” ceplieii Sircar cynically. “ In a lottery 
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you draw either a prize or a blank ; iii marriage 
you draw, either a life^companion or a tormentor 
—nSver a blank.”, , 

Meanwhile there was gossip about the evening 
visits of Moh'an Lai to Jamuna Bai. 

The gossij) had reached the ear of the Rani 
Dowager, and she made up her mind “ to Inake 
the white mbustSche of Mohan Lai blagk”— 

’ that is, to take Mohan to task for such strange 
rumours. * • , 

Mohan was sent for by the Djowager. The 
gay old spark was equal to'the occasion. 

He arrived with little Sadhu Bai in his arms, 
together with her horoscope, signed by the great 
\'^ishnu Pandit, whose narhe was a household 
word throughout India. Old Hindu ladies are 
more or less versed in astrology. Fifty yeaiif? 
ago astrology was a/common accompli^htnenf 
for a Hindu lady of rank. •* ^ 

The Rani* DoWager was beginning to look 
out for a futur^^wife for her grandson KisRen 
• Singh. . , , 

At a glance she saw the amount of good* luck 
Sadhu Bai would Bring to Hindupore. How 
'good of Mohan Lai to do^everythiiifg quietly! 
Why, title Dowager Rani of Benares would 
snatch tiway the lucky Sadhu Bai and’marry her 
to hei; grah$isoi\ if she, had the slightest idea of 
the happiness awaiting! the household into which 
Sldhu Bai entered as a wife I ^ 

I Ram Singh’s mother cursed the day wltey she 
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believed {i,ny scandal about innocent Mohan Lai. 
No man was purer tliafi her son’s davourite 
]V,fillister, and yet people talked—she could not 
understand why. •> ' 

She requested Mohan Lai to invite .Tamuna 
Bai to join the Hindupore party at once, and to 
bfl* h^r guest at Hindupore. 

As. .Kamala was going to England with her 
husband, .Tamuna Bai might stay in the Hawa 
Mahal. Kishen Singh .and Sadhu Bai would 
learn to understand each other under the 
guidance of tlieir respective grandmothers, after 
the fashion of Hindu courtship. No one could 
object to a boy of seveii and a little girl under 
two living under the'same roof. 

Mohan Lai and Jamuna Bai were delighted 
Vith the arrangement. 

JMbh/in said that the future Princess of Hindu¬ 
pore hM entered her husband’s abode at a most 
auspicious moment; she shduld not be taken 
back to her grandmother. It* >vas decided that 
Jamuna Bai should come, and stay that very 
night as the Rani Dowager’s guest. 

.Tamuna slept that night' in a tent made of 
Cashmere ehawls wifh solid silver poles—grandeur 
far beyond any she had yet attained. Who 
could say What good fortune she might be fated 
to” enjoy ? . , ' . 

The ruling PrinceS of TJindupore and Kasi hfid 
not been on friendly terms for the last" two 
centuries. • Kasi was as notorious for anti-BritisHi 
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feeling as wag Hindupore for loyal sympathy 
with the British Goveinment in India. 

Raja ^Ram Singh’s father had fought few* 
British intefests dpring Mutiny, sword* in 
hand, but now his father’s loyal support and 
services were forgotten. He was a ruling Hindu 
Prince, and yet liable to slight and insult al the 
hands of officials m the service of the Imperial 
Government. 

The Prince o*f Walds,on his return from India, 
said there was want of more syippathy in the 
British administration of 'India. ^ Ram Singh 
often thought this deficiency of sympathy meant 
both not yielding to Oriental ways of thinking 
and making Western experfments upon Eastern 
minds. The British Government foils to com- 
prel^end that the hereditary devption and* 
reverence of the two hundred millions t)f Hihdus 
under its rule have been for hundreds cS:’ yeai;s 
centred upon their ineradicable faith in their 
native rulers and’priests, and that therefore *its 
influence over tlje masses of the people depends 
upon the support and loyalty of the Rajas* and 
high-caste gentlemen*whom it is the best policy 
of a wis? and enlightened Government to con¬ 
ciliate. It is for this reason that every* care 
should *be taken that the officials apj^ointed as 
Politieal Agents, to the .Rajas in India should lie 
gentlemen by birth aild tra'ininff, remembering 
tip good old Winenester mcjto, “ Manners 
irlakyth man.” There is no countiy in the 
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world whftre real nobility and high breeding are 
so fully appreciated and g^’atefully awarded as in 
India, but it is the exception r&ther than the rule 
to'find them there. Qne of the most unfortunate 
experiments ever tried in India has been the new 
class of “ gazetted Rajas,” created by the Indian 
Government. 

Tb© new Raja may get his coat-of-arms made,, 
may have it on his billiard-table, on the panel of 
his carriage, on the china* he uses when entertain¬ 
ing his English patrons, but yet in the eyes of 
his own servants he is only a member of the 
middle class. 

The Raja Ram Singh could not object to the 
decision of his mother to receive the little Sadhu 
Bai into his family. He, too, believed that the 
'astrologer was infallible: and who could resist 
lFatd?r 

r “ I almost wish my mother had not decided 
this so hastily; it is the first alliance we have 
ever had with this family. I hope it will always ^ 
be for the good of our bclo/ed India.” 

“ It is my beloved India, too, now,” said Tara. 

“ I hope to spend the best half of my life here., 
ifou have’ given me the greatest blessing on 
earth? and it will be hard if I can’t do some good 
in return.'^ I shall have to talk it over with 
liewan Mehan Lai.” 

The shawls the Bairagilhad refused to accept 
Jamuna Bai h^d with ner. The hermit' hM 
advised her to give them to a brave Hinw 
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soldier. She decided to give the valuable shawls 
to the go6d Sukhdeo i^rasad, and said to him as 
she presented the»n to him: “ If Jagannath-Jti 
grants life td you a^d me,,you will ope .day be a 
Panjhazari of the Ilindupore Asmy.” 

Sukhdeo’s father had been a Panjhazari (com¬ 
mander of five thousand troops) under the Kir^ 
„of Oudh. A Panjhazari in British servieo was 
beyond his dreams. He felt that he was equal 
to the responsibility. ’ He touched the feet of 
.Jamuna Bai and said : “ Bhagwat. Ka icha ” (if 
God pleases). 

.lust then Mohan Lai came in. .Jamuna 
slightly blushed, and, speaking in a tone of gentle 
reproach, took him to task ror having neglected 
her. 

Sukhdeo saluted Mohan Lai and left the tent.' 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

IIINDU-JAPANESE AFFINITY 

Father Brcuvne had taken some very success¬ 
ful photographs of Tara and Kamala at their 
wedding, and they asked him to let them have 
copies of the photographs for their friends, so he 
was busily engaged in printing and mounting 
them. It was a change from the hard work he 
did in charge of the Foundlings’ Home Ajihich 
he and Mr, Ijong had together founded in 
Patna; where they now had more than a hundred 
children under their care. ' 

Lord Tara had presented thtm with a thousand 
rupees for their good w«rk, and promised to 
bec(!kne an annual subscriber to it. 

Mr, Long was now returning to Cuttack, 
where he intended, to remain until most of the 
pilgrims to Jagannath had departed to their 
respective homes. He came to say good-bye 
to Lord and Lady Tara. 

“I shall wap with y^»u to the station,” said 
Tara. “ It is Kiot far from here, and the trkn 
does not leave for an hour.” ^ 

< , O'O' (f 
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As they were leaving the tent together a 
Japanese’pilgrim caiile forward, and, speaking 
English, congratfllated Lord Tara upon his 
marriage witlj so eharming a Hindu lady. Such 
an alliance ,was more valuable to India and 
England, than a dozen Royal Commissions. 

He mentioned ^ that he was once associated 
with the Nippon Bijutsum, the Japanese >terton 
Abbey at Yan§,ka, a suburb of Tokio. 

“ Fancy a Japanese* gentleman coming to the 
shrine of .lagannath 1” observed Ma Long. 

“ It is a sense of nationality as lyell as religion 
that bi'ings me here,” said the Japanese pilgrim. 

“ I thought the Japanese were Buddhists,” said 
Mr. Long, surprised. 

“ It is only another name for the vast synthesis 
whi«h in India is called Hinduism. • The Brah*- 
man monk has Hinduized the Bu'ddlMsm of 
Japan,” was pie reply. ' «» 

Mr. Long was puzzled. I..ord 'Cara listened 
with great attentJbn ; it was new to him. 

“ The wave. of spirituality you will find 
throughout Japan,” said the pilgrim. “ Watider- 
ing monks have proved beyond doubt th^t 
Buddhimi, as it exists in Japan to-day, is the 
Hinduism of Jagannath, and vice vereti.* The 
oppressed .Hindu directs the thought of distant 
lands* as does the dowji-trodden Jew.*' 
j “ The mighty Himdayas 'divide, the Buddhists 
worn" the Hindus,” sain Mr. Long. 

“They do not separate; they only accentuate 
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the fact that, in spite of the Himalayas, China, 
Japan, and India form oiie mighty web. For 
mental convenience, different riames are give^n to 
the same,faith. Hind/iism min-ors, t'he beliefs of 
all three countries, with their seven hundred 
millions of inhabitants.” 

' ^ .l^apan is a great modern Ppwei:,” said Tara. 

“ She is true to the land that civilized her. It 
was the Indian King Asoka who jfirst sowed the 
seed of civilization by sending missionaries to 
preach Buddhism. The Gen dynasty in the 
Wrteenth century introduced Bengal Tantrikism 
into China. At the dawn of our history we 
breathed Hindu mythology. Our respectable 
families say: ‘We come of Ama,’ What is 
jA.ma ? ‘ The land of Rama.’ ” 

“ This is* all new to me,” said Mr. L<t«g. 
They were* all sitting on the grass under a great 
by.nyan-tree. An Asiatic seldom opens his mind" 
freely unless he is squatting. 

“ Do the yellow races believdm Fate, like the 
Hindus ?” asked Tara. •> 

“Fatalism is our creed. Confucius made us 
fi^talists. In many a particular we agree with 
India. We, like the Hindus, have elaborate 
ceremonies for everything, from handmg a 
topthpick to committing suicide. The Rajput 
Johar—the‘ceremony by w^ich a defeated Hindu 
King comtnittedisuicide—yfas practised inChinf; 
Take our Art: Che wall-paintings at Horiuji, ir 
Japan,'are the same as those of Ajanta, in India. 
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You will find -as much of Hindu idolism on 
the banks ‘ of the Hoan^-Ho as you find on the 
banks of<the jSanges.” 

“ How do you explain this ?” said Mr.'Long., 

“ Nagarjuna, the Hindu mOnk, connected 
Orissa in. thought with China and Japan. , He 
showed us how.the,‘Bhagavad Gita’ of the Hindu 
•was practically an epitome of Northern Bud¬ 
dhism. Japanese scholars by the score studied 
at the Indian University of Nalanda two centuries 
before the birth of Christ. ^ Pilgriilis do in the 
East what pamphlets and leaflets" do in your 
country. What is our Pantheon but Hinduism 
in Japanese garb ?” said the pilgrim. 

“ Still, you are different races,” said Mr. Long. 

“ Our folk-story says: ‘ China, Japan, and the 
Saered Land make a fan. China is "the paper, 
India (the birthplace'of Buddha) the uhdiat- 
ing sticks, and Japan the handle.’ Folk-loref 
represents the national mind more than all 
foreign opinion. 'A day will yet come when 
»this fiin wijl cool the ‘aggressive ardour of,the 
West.” 

. Seven hundred millions under the flag of 
Japan! Tara could scarcely grasp the idea., 

“ Nofjjing is impossible. There is an immense 
store of latent energy in India and China. • It 
may exhibit forc^ some«day,’’ said the*Japanese 
pilarim. 

i Buddhism knows no gods or goddesses,” said 
Mr. Long. 
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“That"is the theory;, in prafctice we have 
Fudo to represent the H^mdu Siva. Like Siva. 
Ke has a third eye, the lasso of shakes, and in 
tlije form df Kojin hc has a‘ garl?.nd of human 
skulls, and, likd Siva, sits on a tiger-skin for 
med,»tation,” said the .Japanese pilgrim. ■ 

'At this moment Mohan Lsl and Sircar joined 
the '’p'arty. They stood aside, listening with' 
interest to the conversation. 

The pilgrim continued: “ We have other 
Hindu gods "and goddesses in our Pantheon. 
The Hindu Kali takes the form of Kariteimo. 
Two-thirds of our people belong to the Jodo 
sect, which is really the Vaishnavism of India.” 

All this was new to Tara. He had read much 
about .Japan, but nothing that pointed out the 
• stro.ng religious tie existing between Japai? and 
India.! And religion is everything in the East. 
The ^lindu prizes religious liberty more than 
any civil blessing that can be conferred upon 
him by a foreign ruler. The rilind of the Hindu 
peajiant cannot coiiceive abstract, ideas; he there¬ 
fore turns divinity into a concrete idol, and adores 
-the personality of his natural protectors—his god 
and ^the ilaja I ‘ 

Some .pilgrims passed chanting the mantra of 
their particular creed. ‘ 

“I like that Hindu music;“it appeals to the 
heart,” said T^ra. ' 

“ It • resembles our Bugaku music; it appeals 
to m^,” said the pilgrim. 
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“ So you fin’d many^hings that appeal to you 

in India,” observed Tara. 

» • 

“Yes.* Tfce Hindu shradh is nothing but tlie 
origin of ouf anc*estor-\\^rshi^ that ‘we call 
Shintoism. India is our Palestine, the birth¬ 
place of cfur lord Buddha, the Holy Land of«o^’ 
most sacred memories.” , , 

Tara thought of the Crusades, now a dream 
of the past. He said.: “ I'hat must make you 
love India.” 

“ Japan loves India for the sake of the future, 
as well as the past. Without the Hindu, Japan 
cannot attempt the unifiefftion of a grand Asiatic 
empire. ‘India, China, and .fepan in one empire 
would be beyond the dreams of any Western 
Power. And such a day will come,” said the. 
pilgritn, with a confident air. • • 

,Mr. liOng said thoughtfully: “ Thet East 
always rules iihe West. Our Saviour Himsel? 
came to us in the^ East. All noble visions 6f 
Divine and Jiumah life have ,their origin in the 
East.” . * * 

“People term themselves smart when they 
call faith faddism and religious ei\J;husiasm* 
fanaticisni,” said Tara. “ Faith and enthusiasm 
still rufe in the East as they have done for 
thousands <5f years. The powerful .Japanese 
believe, in them muc*h as pur Hindu fellow- 
sul]|ijects. With them • religious f sentiment is 
stronger than civic laws. The Church of J:jgan- 
nath is k national force we cannot afford to ignore. 

19-^4 
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“ How little people at home kriow of it!” said 
Mr. Long, rising, as Mohan Lai and Mr. Sircar 
came forward. 

•“ Hinduism humanizes labour. > Caste makes 
the proudest Raja share the joys and sorrows of 
tjie poorest peasant. Hinduism brings harmony 
between the capitalist and dhe ■ labourer, the 
essence of honest Socialism. It produces a 
vibration of peace in the heart, vdiich is the life 
and essence of our creed, on which depends our 
nationality. The moral civilization of India 
and the mat(irial progress of Japan will lead the 
way in the future. King Asoka of India started 
the idea which has consecrated our race,” said 
the pilgrim fervently, as he earefully studied the 
' face of Sircar. It seemed familiar to him. 

* Mr. Ijdng and Tara' hurried away with a 
friendly greeting to the stranger. Mr. Sircar, 
who had hitherto been silent, norv seated him¬ 
self with Mohan Lai by the side of the pilgrim, 
to whom he said : “ I believe we have met 
before.” 

“In the ‘ Kailas,’ the famous cave-temple of 
Ellora. , There w'e worshipped the rock-cut 
goddess together,” was the prompt answer of 
the stranger. » 

* True it was. The pilgrims came then to 
study the De|hi Durbar from'a purely political 
point of viewt Both Sircar and the pilgrim— 
then a'political missionary—had by accident sddts 
side by side in “ Block G ” of the Durbar amphi- 
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theatre. It was before the Rubor^-Japanese 
War. They b’ecame faendly. Sircar invited the 
straflger to visit Jhe Ellora caves, which were 
full • of ‘sacked memory to both. They rtiet 
there; they Worshipped fhe rock-cut * Kali "on 
the traditiorfal darkest night—tlie new moon in 
October.* Sircar was a Kali worshipper*^ Jje 
addressed the' goddess as Kali. His .[Japanese 
friend worshipped her as Kariteimo. Sircar’s 
family worshijf had be^n that of Kali for cen¬ 
turies. As a boy he enjoyed ringing the bell at 
the Kali temple, and walked miles with his 
grandfather to select jet - black * goats, Kali’s 
favourite sacrifice. * 

They were four days together. They* had 
quietly discussed the political position of Asia. 
The .Japanese told him of the impending Russo** 
Japanese War and its,probable result.* • 

* “ Russia would annihilate .Japan!” vtas the 
cry of SircaP’s colleagues at the Rar Ijibrary. 
Sircar laughed in Jiis sleeve ; he was behind the 

scenes, bub too slirewd to show his hand. Real 
*, . * . * , . 
reserve in everything, seeming reserve m noWiing 

—that was his motto! 

■ Sircar^was delighted to meet his old*friend. * * 
The.political events of the last five yeai^j had 
proved'that the “ pilgrim ” was no ordifiary man. 
He cQuld upravgl all t^e threads of the world’s 
politics.* Five years agp he predicted Ijie defeat V 
of the Russians and the intervention of President 
Roosevelt. 
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Sircar’s Japanese friend had predicted the anti- 
Asiatic movement in th^ West, resulting in the 
unification of Asia. British statesmen were un¬ 
wittingly helping the unification of Asia by 
encouraging anti-Asiatic legfslation in their own 
colonies. 

The Divine Little Finger working for the 
rise of Japan as the greatest Power in the history 
of the world,” said the Japanese pilgrim. 

This was exactly what he had s'aid in the Cave 
of Ellora, when, to conciliate .Japanese sentiment, 
Sircar had offered to'the goddess Kali red pome¬ 
granate juice—a poor imitation of blood, the 
traditional offering to Kali in Bengal. 

Sh’car introduced Mohan Lai to his old 
Japanese friend. 

. “ Lord Tara seems a delightful person, and 
his bride is lovely,” said the stranger to JNlnhan 
lial. *• Is she the first Indian Princess to marry 
an English gentleman ?” * 

* ‘ I think so,” said Mohan. 

“ You forget that Mr. Fitzpatrick a hundred 
yearn ago married a Princess of the Deccan,” 
said Sircar. “ General Pefnberton, too, married 
a frontie.” chieftain’s daughter at Peshawar.' 
Captain Pemberton, the son of this inter-mar¬ 
riage, hartdled for years the frontier tribes without 
the curb being felt. He understood liis mother’s 
people.” ' f / 

“ In this case thfere are certainly exceptiorial 
advan^tages, we hope,” said Mohan. “ Lord Tara 
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is the only son of a very ancient ‘Irish 'family 
of rank, gnd ft is a j^mantic love marriage on 
bptlr sides. I hi)pe it may do real good to 
India.” • 

“ Rise of Asia af any cdfet!” said tRe‘Japanese 
pilgrim as he took his leave. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

TTIE IIONKYAIOON. 

, ‘ 

Taua had taken leave of Mr. I^ong, who 
promised to ijreet him on his arrival at Cuttack. 

Tara met Mohan Lai coming out of the Rani 
Dowager’s tent, and asked him for a few minutes’ 
conversation. 

j “ I have been asking dear Kamala what she 
Would like, best for a we4ding-gift. She already 
has superb jewels, and she does not care to wear 
too many. So we want you to consult the RajTa 
about the irrigation works for the improvement 
of^ his land, and to present him witli three thou¬ 
sand pounds towards them as a ‘.mark of love and 
gratitude from his niece, Kamala, Viscountess 
Tara.’ It would give employment to a great 
many podr people ©n the estates, and enable you 
to cultivate more valuable crops than the mahwa- 
fiowers ^'lfr. Toddy had his eye on. will give 
you a cheque for the amount when we return to 
AUahabdd.” \ I • 

“ It is the very tiling tHe Raja and I hav6 mort 
at heart. ' I think he will accept the gift with 
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sincere pleasure. You find a shijne in the 
hearts oi a grateful j^ople at Hindupore some 
day' Lord Tara.”* * 

“•You foi'get that I am one of^the fanlily. 
You have given me your most precious treasure. 
All I have i's hers.” 

The Raja came in with Kamala. She had ^d 
him of Tara’s'gift* to her and how they wi*sljed to 
spend it. 

He could not refuse ♦the offer, for the sake of 
the thousands of his dependents it^would benefit. 

The departure from Jagannath was delayed for 
another day by the heavy tropical rain that fell 
for twelve consecutive hours without intermission. 
On the following day the sttirt was made. * 

The ladies travelled in State palanquins. The 
procession of fifty elephants came safely to aif 
end, and the Raja’s, party decided ‘to ^resst at 
Cuttack for a day and a night before beginning 
the long railway 'journey to Allahabad. Tara 
and Kamala, however, preferred to proceed the 
same day to Calcutta, wliq^e Mr. Harvey had 
promised to meet them. Kamala had with her 
the nurse who had lovingly teqded her from a 
baby, a^id was now her favqurite maid. Bhiina 
was iij attendance on Lord Tara. * * 

Tark and Kamala went to the hospital to take 
leave, of Celitia., She jvas delighted to see them, 
and gffve Kamala her. phetogrtph in a silver' 
frame of the delicate* Cuttick work. She told 
l^eni she had just come from the bedside of a 
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poor dyinp woman named Dukhia, who had been 
found lying insensible by- the roadside by two 
pilgrims from Jagannath. She had taken some 
poisonous datura with fatal result,* and it ■ was 
impossible to save her'life. 

Mr. Long brought a lovely bouquet of roses 
fq^ Kamala, and said farewell to them’ both at 
the railway-station. 

For the first time, Kamala was travelling 
alone with her husband., It was' a very happy 
journey to them both, and as they crossed the 
sacred Baitarni on a temporary bridge that had 
replaced the one carried away by the flood, they 
both recalled with heartfelt gratitude all that had 
befallen them there. 

Kamala told Tara of her vision ; she felt she 
Vould have no secret from him now. 

“ Then your mother gj^ve you to me as a 
secret gift from heaven. May God bless her for 
it I How sweet of you to tell me this I I always 
wear your lotus-flowers next to,,my heart. I, too, 
had a dim, faint foresj^adowing of you in a picture 
I saw. years ago. It has faded away before the 
brighter radiance of your smile.” 

'^Mr. Hai^'ey met them at the station at Calcutta 
with a comfortable motor-car for the drjye to 
BarrackpcA’e, where he gave them the warmest 
welcome. Kamala looked,pale aijd tired, sOoTara 
'^soon left ther tp rest dpring the evening; and 
dined alone with hlarvey. He wore a plaiq 
evening suit. ( ^ 
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“ You see how right 1 was,” said Harvey. “ I 
felt sure voii would come back 3 , married 
ipart.” , ' , 

“•I can hardly believe it yet,” said Tara. “ It 
seems like arl Eastern fair^^-tale.” 

“ I shovdd call it a very delightful reality. 
But yod must feel rather bewildered too. • ^u 
have been living lately in a world so unlike ours.” 

“ Spiritual things seem so much nearer to one 
in the East; they foriji part of the daily life 
around one,” said Tara. 

“ I have felt that ever shice I came to India. 
If we could adapt ourselves better to Eastern 
ways of thought, we should be more appreciated 
than we are in India,” replied Harvey. 

“ I am sure the Raja feels deeply hurt by the 
pett^ annoyances he has been subjected to,* 
although he never .condescends to take the 
slightest notice of them,” said Tara. •, 

“ I know iTe does. Mohan Lai Avas the native 
attachd of Colonel Ii’onside for years, and one of 
our most loyal and valua^lp assistants, but he 
was contmually harassed and annoyed by the 
arrogance and want*of common civility shown 
him onfall occasions. What he most resented 
was tj^e surveillance of that low*fellow 'Hunt 
over rile Raja. It was a most intoldl-able and 
impolite insplt tp a reigning Rajput Rrince.” * 

“ There were rumourg at Cut%ck that Hunr 
Ijad •mysteriously disappesfred at Jagannath. 
ijjP^shmat Khan reported that some accident 
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had happened. Anyho'^A^, I believe the fellow 
can’t be found,” ^ 

, “ I wouldn’t offer much of, a reward for hjs 
recbvery. I wonder he has not come £o a bad 
end long’ ago. The Vendetta spirit sometimes 
wakes up among the mild Hindus, and they 
alj, hated him. But for Ironside, the fellow 
would never have been put 'in a position for 
which he was perfectly unfit. It’s astonishing 
the mischief one man like^ Ironside can do in a 
long term of service in the country. He offends 
perhaps a dozen or more of the leading llajas, 
and their people, in return, naturally become 
more or less disaffected towards us. He lost 
one of the best native soldiers to the serviee by 
unjustly punishing him for not understanding a 
'ridiculous order he gave him about a donkey, 
because Ironside didn’t know the Hindu feminine 

4i 

word for an ass !” 

“ Who was this Ironside ? Hfe can’t have 
been a gentleman by birth.” 

“ He was not. hjis father was an army tailor 
who-, lent money to young officers* at about 
150 per cent, interest. Of course he didn’t 
always get paid; young minoi’s who borrow 
money at that rate don’t always acknowledge 
their debfti when they come of age. He brought 
ail action against one of tfee defaulters, wha ow ed 
him, according to his reckoning, about fifty 
thousand pounds; but he dost the case, and took 
it so much to heart that he retired from business. 
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His son then •changed his name to Irtjnside, by 
Royal Ijctters Patent,‘<and, through the interest 
of a General wh5 owed his father money, get 
into the Indian Service, jvhere he distinguished 
himself, as \ve know.” 

“ How did all this come out ?” 

“ Murder will put, you know, except in 4he 
dear old Emerald Isle, An army docto? who 
was stationed at Karimabad happened to know 
all about it. A youn^ ensign in his regiment 
-had been cashiered on account of his dealings 
with Ironside’s father. Very disagreeable allu¬ 
sions to money-lending iransactions were some¬ 
times made at the club, and then Ironside became 
a perfect bear to everyone within his reach. I 
was thankful enough to get away from him at^ 
last,* I can tell you. JBut it really is a serioui5| 
thing for men like that to have authority in 
India.” . . * . 

“ I met a Japanese gentleman on pilgrimage 
at Jagannath,” safd Tara, “ ^vho unfolded a most 
comprehensive scheme for the unity of Buddhist 
Asia on purely religjous grounds. He foretold 
. that the seven hundred millions of Chinese, 

« 

Japanese, and Hindus would on^ dJly form a 
vast Asiatic Empire.” ^ 

“ More Impossible things have happened,” said 
Harvby. “BuS now^e mustlhink of Ladj;^ 
Tara. T hope you will l6t m| see ner td-morrow;' 
fou must not keep hir aU to yourself.. I sent 
a»/note in her name, as you wished, to Madame 
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Marabou, Vho, I am told by a lady, is the best 
dressmaker in Calcutta, toe' come here to-morrow 
moj;ning to receive my lady’s orders.” 

“ That’s very good you. 'I like- kamala just 
as she is, but I suppose she must dress like other 
people ; only 1 shan’t let her give up the sari. 
It’S' t^ie most graceful thing I. ever saw, as she 
wears'it.” 

“ How well the Rajput dress suits you !” 

“ I shall always wear it in India when I can; 
but you’re an official, so I must don my national 
dress when I am staying with you.” 

“ Have you told yogr mother of your mar¬ 
riage _yet ?” 

“ I Avrote to my mother about Kamala from 
.Hindupore, and said that I would telegraph 
ft-om Calcutta, to ask her and my father to meet 
us in London if Ave were married. I know they 
wdl be pleased about it.” 

“ Your wife will feel at home at Tara; there 

♦A 

are so many beautiful Indian' things there. I 
suppose you will stsiy there for ,the rest of the 
sumrher and autumn ?” 

There’s plenty of room there. We can have, 
the West Tower all -to ourselves, if we like. If 
the climatp does not suit Kamala in the winter, 
we shall come back here for two or three months, 
^t all events, I hope to sp'end the next wihter in 
India. When,are ypu going to take six months’ 
leave, Herbert, to come and see us in Ireland ?”' 

“ Perhaps next year. My father wants to s^e 
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me; he is gi'owing old. I have not Ifeen home 
for t;pn ye*ars,” 

’Madame Marahou duly appeared the np^t 
morning, anti, being a pei^son of excellent taste 
and judgme^it, decreed that Lady '^I’ara should 
wear very simple dresses of soft silk or Cashmere 
beautifully erphrogdered, and quite agreed v«th 
Lord Tara that the Indian sari, in some ft)fm or 
other, was the; most beeoming addition to my 
lady’s attire. Madamd also declared that the 
JPrincess had the most graceful and beautiful 
figure she had ever seen, and promised to send 
everything required for yie voyage within thi*ee 
days. • 

That very afternoon a soft creamy Cashmere 
teagown with a crimson sari arrived, and in it 
Lady Tara made her jq)pearance in the evening,' 
with the ruby rose in lier hair. * 

Mr. Harvey received her with a Court bow, 
and re.spectfully kissed her hand as he led her Jn 
,to dinner. •* 

. The table was decorated with trails and 
bouquets, of ihe lovely lotus-flowers. Harvey 
.gave a small bouquet of them to Kamala, and 
fastened’a buttonhole in Tarai^s coat#nfl his.own, 
“ It^^s my favourite flower,” he said tq Kamala, 
“ the flower that is named after you.” 

KaAiala looked at Mm innocej^tly,*and said; 
“ I remember you very Well at Delhi. Vou used 
t6 bring lovely flower:^—my favourite roses and 
loi/us.’’ 
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“And Rani Kamala'used to accompany me 
on the guitar,” said Hftvey. “ I never sing 
nfow.” ‘ 

“ Tara’s halls will rijig agaisi with \nusie when 
you come to us,”.said Tara. “ I love musie too 
Avell to be satisfied with what I can dp myself. 
Kamala has a very sweet voice, full of pathos 
and feeling. So have you, Herbert.” 

iVfter dinner they had musie. , Kamala sang 
two or three Hindustani songs to Harvey’s 
accompaniment. Then Harvey tried to sing 
Schubert’s “ Adieu,” but his voiee broke down, 
and'he had to pretend Ije had taken a chill. 

He did not attempt another love-song while 
Tara was with him. ' 

, The week at Barrackpore was like one long, 
.hap^yday.» 

On ‘the last evening Harvey asked Tara to 
allow him to offer a wedding-gift to Kamala— 
it was a pretty bracelet, a wreath of emerald 
shamrocks. 

“ The emblem of youv neiv country, I^ady 
Tara, and of mine,” said Hp’vey. , 

, At his request Tara gave him a copy of the 
wedding j7ho^.ograph of himself and Kamala in a 
frame of pmerald shamrocks and roses. f 

A, telegram came from Lady Claremont the 
^morning they l^eft Calcutta: 

“We shall' meet our^ beloved children in 
London.” . 



::hapter xxxv 

« 

TRANSMKi RATION 


The Raja sen£ his saloon carriage to Calcutta 
for the return journey of Tara aiyJ Kamala to 
Allahabad. 

There they were met Mohan Lai and Sircar 
with a carriage and four and two other carriages 
tor the drive to Hindupore. • 

Although there had been a heavy storm during 
the yight, and the ground was still .wet,, there, 
wcas a very large assemblage of the people^ along 
the whole route. *. 


The marria'ge was very popular, for Tara had 
won the hearts ol’tthe Hindu neighbours duriftg 
his stay among them, and tli^y wished to make 
liim feel at* home in the country of his wife? the 
niece of their beloved "Raja. , 

The English bungalow ha(J been prapared for 
their sl^y ; Kamala must now take ner place as 
an En^lish,lady. * 

The. next day was to ]pe the w'edding .reception. 
Mohafi Lai had consulted Tafa before leav-' 
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“ Certayily not,” repRed Tara. ^ “ I have not 
been officially received yet in India myself. 1 
cgme out as a private gentlcRian, and I should 
not* think of introducing iny^\vife tfe Society in 
India until she has been presented at home. My 
mother will take her to the first Court there is in 
Lqn<ion, which will not be until February or 
Marc;h* so perhaps Kamala may first be presented 
to the Viceroy of Ireland. At all events, she is 
sure of a hearty welcome art home. We shall all 
be Hindus in, our welcome of thee, Kamala. I 
know how njuch sh^ is giving up for me.” 

The reception was very suceessfid. The Raja 
had invited all his neighbours within easy .distance, 
and 'had engaged the two best military bands 
stationed at Allahabad. 

4 The Ra;ii received, with Kamala, a veryjarge 
partJy. of • Hindu ladies,'.who looked forward 
especia'ily to the pleasure of hearing the venerable 
poet Khusru recite a Persijin rofnance for the 
occasion. 

t 

A large, beautifully carved lattice-work screen 
was«placed in front of the ladies’, terft on one of 
the broad marble terraces,* where they could see 
everything that \yas going on withqut being 
theniselves loo much eu midence. f 

Kamala looked very lovely in % pa'ie pink 
embroidered robe and sari, but Ahere was a shade 
of sadness oir her sweet face at the' thought 
of leaving her dear old 4iome. At the sightvol 
Tara., however, she grew radiant again: he Vjyas 
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• everything to‘her now! With him .-.he was 

always happy. Khusri* Khan came up to him 
arid congratulated* him warmly on having dis* 
covered that he ha(> a heart. “You have stolen 
our most exquisite treasure, out sweetest rose; 
we shall long to see her again.” ^ 

The Raja cjmiewto ask if Khusru Khan woflld 

• be kind enough to recite the old Persian ronianee 
of Prince Farukh Fal. 

• • 

PRINCE FARUKH FAI*. 

• 

In the kingdom of Serindib th^re reigned a 
Sovereign—in splendour like Alexander—-whose 
goblet wres filled with the lusejous wine of success, 
and who i*ested luxuriously upon a couch of 
perfumed rose-leaves that bathed his senses in 
delicious repose. . \ , 

The only shadow upon the brightness.Uf his 
home was thaj; he had no son in whom he might 
renew his life and revive the glories of his an¬ 
cestors. ^ •* 

> He was constantly dwelling upon his desir^ for 
this greatest of blessings, and spent many days 
and nights in earnest prayer th^ it might b^ 
vouchsafed to him. * • • 

The pivine favour that ever awaits the sincere 
petitioner at length deigned to grant his requesk 
The arrow of pi^iyer reached th^ mar^ of ac¬ 
ceptance. ^ ^ 

A holy recluse entirely devoted to heavenly 
maflitation, and taking.no part in wprld'ly affairs, 

20—2 
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suddenly Jsame forth from his retirement to relieve 
the King’s anxiety. H#; presented t^ hiiji an 
a^pple of much beauty and flavour, and said : 
“ This fruit shall brii»g to yfeu the fulfilment of 
your desire. Give it to the Queep to eat this 
very^ night.” . 

The King obeyed the command, and at the 
appointed time the Sun of Royalty rose to 
gladden the realm of Serindib. Hie first care of 
the King was to consiilt those learned in the 
secrets of thfe stars, as to the destiny of hi.? 
young son. * 

Having east his nati\*ity and made their obser¬ 
vations, the Magi reported to the attendants on 
the throne that there was every prospect of good 
• fortune. The Prince would, however, be in 
•‘dangei’ of (ailing in love on beholding the poi'trait 
of a bfeputiful girl. 

' • Warned by this prediction,.the lying appointed 
faithful attendants at Court to guard the Prince 
carefully from seeing any pictifres ; but the wisest, 
precautions can avTiil notiiing against the fixed 
decrees of Fate! . • 

« The Prince liappened one day to see a lady in 
attendance at Couft hastily close a largd portfolio 
of drawiBgs as he entered the room. f 
. He insisted upon being allowed ‘to look at 
f them, an<f wh\n the lad^ at len^h yielded to his 
entreaties the fatal mischief was done 1 The 
Prince - beheld the portrait of the lovely and'^as- 
cina^ingf Princess who was to attract him to her- 
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self at the peril of his life, as had becwi foretold. 
The Prince fell into ^ fainting-fit, and upon re¬ 
covering from it 4iis mind became distracted by 
the ° desire ^lo seek the l^eloved original’of the 
portrait he had seen, which had. become indelibly 
impressed upon his imagination and heart. 

The King at length, finding that it was* .vain 
to oppose the Divine decree, allowed hi^> son to 
follow his inclination and depart in search of the 
unknown bride. ' * 

j The passion-torn Prince, left to his own devices, 
determined to wander abroad until he discovered 
the retreat of the fair beauty who had disturbed 
the peace of his heart. 

He was accompanied on his romantic quest by 
.Jafar, the son of liis father’s Vizier, who had been, 
brovight up with Prince Farukh Fal from infancj^*, 
and now resolved tc? share in the pferilous ad¬ 
ventures of the flight. After some \vi 3 eks of 
fatiguing traVel they reached a populous city, 
where they sought in vain for any clue to the 
Princess they Iqiiged^to dificover. Weary and 
disappointed, .the Prince, having quitted th^ city 
in despair, took up his abode in j> mo^ue not fijir 
from th-e city gates, which -had rqany spacious 
buildi-sgs for pilgrims and devotees. ^ Here he 
resolved to dedicate himself for a time to prayer 
and finance, in tjhe hope of obtaiiyng favour fron\ 
heaven." > ^ 

' Solne days afterwaixls .Jafar again visited the 
ci|y ip search of the original of the portrait that 
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had disturbed the peace'of the Prince’s heart, but 
without s'iiccess. So Farukh Fal, with his faith¬ 
ful Jafar, proceeded on his way in the. path jof 
uncertainty, till they cg,me to« the city of Ijjain, 
where Jafar resorted, after much deliberation, to 
the following plan : 

H&ving fitted up a shop in one of the streets of 
Ujain, where travellers meet from all parts of the 
world, he filled it with rare treasures from every 
land, and placed in a prominent position the 
picture that hiid disturbed the Prince’s happiness, 
hoping it might attract the notice of some stranger 
who could give him news of the original. 

Some days passed before this object was at- 
taineii, but at last a traveller who had seen many 
. lands recognized the picture, and said : 

; “ 'rhis is a portrait of the beautiful Queen of 
San^akiip—a country inhabited only by wome^i— 
v^ho prtSfesses utter hatred to all mankind. * 

“Her beauty and charm are indescribable, and 
are ortly equalled by her courage and wit. 

“ A waterless desert of ^two hundred miles of 
burn'lng sand surrounds her dominions, and 
renders thehi almost inaccessible; but should any^ 
luckless man - succeed in entering them, he is 
instantly put to death.” 

^Jafar, with much joy, hastened to Jhe Prince 
to announce that the que«en of his heart was now 
almost v)ithin his reach, and Farukh Fai, now 
impatiept of a moment’s delay, longed for tvings, 
to so^r ^like a bird towards the country of 'Ijis 
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beloved. Jufar, howevdf, prudently Mduced the 
enamourgd Prince to d,elay the journey 'until tliey 
h{id proyided theiViselves with rich suits of female 
attite and i^arious Jcinds Qf musical instrhments, 
hoping, under the disguise oh singing girls, to 
gain pe^iceful admi'ision to the presence of the 
Amazon Queen. ^ * • 

After many days of toilsome march 'they at 
length reached the wilderness named by the 
traveller, through which they proceeded with 
^reat difficulty. , 

When the sun was at its' zenith they spread the 
carpet of repose at the^ foot of a tree to rest 
beneath,its shade. In this tree a Simurgh—the 
great eagle of Persian fam(i—liad built her nest. 
In her absence a monstrous black snake was on his^ 
wa}^to destroy the brood ; but the Pvince, draw^ 
ing his sabre, cut him’ in pieces, and laid the'frag- 
fnents in a heap on the ground, after which, over¬ 
come by fatigue, he and Jafar lay down to rest. 

Towards sunsfjt the Simurgh, who had flown 
in search of fo<;jd for, her y^ung, returned laden 
with delicate /ruits from all parts of the earth. 

When she saw the sleepers, sisppos'ing them po 
be enemies of her children, she we^ about to kill 
them,'»when the eaglets informed her of their 
rescue from the snake through the humanity of 
the Prince.. Upon this the Sii^^urgh advance^ 
softly to Farukh Fal, and, gently awdking him, 
thanked him greatly for his* kindness, pfcsenting 
bjm with an offering of delicious fruit; ^ 
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Then she said: “ In return for* the kindness 
shown to my children, I jiow adopt thfee as my 
s6n, and will do all in my poV\^er to further thy 
views. ‘ 'I'ell me, thei\, what thou hast most at 
heart, and I will aid thee to attain thy utmost 
wish.” 

The Prince, at this unexpected kindness, which 
he felt'sure came to him from above, told the 
mighty Simurgh all that had befallen him. 

She Yeplied : “ My dear son, although moved 
by all-powerful love, thou hast undertaken 
dangerous task ; yet thou shalt succeed in it, 
by the blessing of He;i;ven. Rest patiently till 

to-morrow.” 

« 

At daybreak the Simurgh, having made the 
iPrince and Jafar seat themselves on her back, 
Soared • with them through regions of space 
towards Sangaldip, and abbut sunset descended 
wrth th*em near the capital where the beautiful 
Queen lived. 

She then presented Farukh Fal with a feather 
from her wing, desiring him, ,in any peril or 
danger he might be in, to cast a small portion 
of it into a fire, when she would fly to his aid 
on th? wit'igs,df the‘wind to relieve his distress. 

She soQ,red away before the Prince had time 
to^express his thanks. “ 

f The Priiice apd Jafar, nbw disguised as women, 
and carrying instruments of music^ entered the 
city, and, with their yodthfiil looks and lopg 
hair, t}.6 luspicjon of their being men could aris^. 
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Fearlessly proceeding through the street, they 
me_t in a*square a conijpany of damselfi heautilul 
as peris, who w5re freely disporting themsel'ises 
as in the gai;dens »f Paraj^lise. 

The two gtrangers joined the crowd, and after 
the mawner of strolling players, having sung 
a strain of habitation, asked pardon for “their 
intrusion. * » 

The compatjiy, noting that in dress and manner 
the strangers were unlike them, asked to* be told 


Avho they were. • 

Farukh Fal replied : “1 am named Dilpazira 
[heart-delighter], and tjiis is my sister Naeeda 
[Venus]. We have heard of the kindness and 
hospitality of your Sovereign to strangers, and 
made a sacred vow of pilgrimage to her throne^, 
Wck have but just r\ow reached this heavenly 
city, under the auspices of our lucky ^tar, AVith 
your permission, we will offer some proerf* of qur 
s^ill in song for your acceptance.” 

The company; pleased with their courteous 
manners, ‘received ,the offer graciously, and 
respectfully asked tire strangers to be seated. 

The two friends, both skilled musiftians, havijig 
tuned their tambours, sang a ^<9^e-sBong^which 
ench^ted the company, 'fhen they played the 


duff and* the chung and other Persian instru¬ 
ments with exi^uisite ♦skill, charjjming the whole 
audience, who loudly applauded, and* showered 
pi,eces\of gofd and silver at? the feet of. the per- 
fprmei^ as thick as rose-leaves falling spring. 
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Dilpazira and Naeeda, delighted with the suc¬ 
cess of their scheme, sought lodging for the night 
when the company had dispersed. E^arly the 
next nfiornyig Sunnobir, the Lady V izier to the 
Queen, and a beautiful and accomplished woman, 
sent for the foreign musicians. 'I'hcy^joyfully 
obeyed the summons to her palace, and their 
perforrcance so much delighted the Vizier that 
she invited them to play and sing before the 
Queenf and, having given them rich dresses and 
valuable jewels, introduced them to her Court, c 

Farukh on seeing the dazzling beauty of 
the Pi'incess whose portrait had ensnared his 
heart, could scarcely control himself, hut by a 
strong effort of will sang with a passion and 
sweetness that enraptured the Queen, who 
bestowed generous gifts upon him and .ffifar, 
and ‘commanded them to perform before her 
twice a*Veek. 

After they had been some time m Sangaldjp, 
thfe Prince ventured to ask Srnnobir the cause 
of the Queen’s dislike to men. 

Vizier graciously replied that the Queen’s 
own explanation was as follows: 

“ The ficst form that was given to me was that 
of a silver pheasant, and, following the custom 
of th^s curious world in production, in .which the 
connecting'chain of existence d(!pends upon off¬ 
spring, I' necessarily accepted the society of a 
helpmate. In process of .time I built n^ nest, 
laid my 6ggs, and hatched them. On o;ie very 
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dark night fire brok<j out in oiir ^rove, and 
surrounded my nest like the setting‘of a ring, 
ajicf, being asleepf I discovered it too late to be 
of any avaii. As jny young ones were wot able 
to fly, and f could not convey them hotli aV^^ay 
at once, I ehtreated the help of their father, but 
he was ’cowardly enough to desert me, anJ^left 
us to our fate. “ 

“ Motherly love prevailed, and my mortal part 
was consumed with 'that of my children; but, 
Jhe good I had done meeting the^ acceptance of 
the Most High, I lived again ir^ the beautiful 
form of the Queen you see before you. Remem- 
berirjg the cruel inconstancy and desertion of my 
partner, 1 have vowed to hold no interboiu’se 
with contemptible man while constrained to 
dwell in the form of woman.” ^ 

I'^he Prince related this wonderful transmigra¬ 
tion to .Jafar, and soon afterwards requested to 
be allowed to leave and return home. 

'' 'Die Queen and Sunnobir at length consented, 
with much reluctance, to their departure, and 
conferred' upon' then! many rich jewels a4id an 
immense suni of modey in return. for>the pleasure 
their musical talent had afforded ., 

Haying left the city, they threw off their 
womfmly..attire and burnt it, with th«r musical 
instruments, r '■ ‘ 

The Prince then easf into a nre a bit of tlie 
Mithec of tlife Simurgb, whp, instantly appearing, 
as she pad promised, at their desife boris them to 
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the border of Sangaldips By Jafar’s advice, the 
Prince had collected a band of chosen men, well 
afmed, and was with them coi?veyed once more 
by thd Siijiurgh int 9 the ^Queen’s favourite 
garden by night.. 

The following morning, when the „ Queen’s 
ladies came as usual to gather flowers, they were 
all suddenly surrounded and made prisoners, 
except one, who was purposely allowed to escape, 
that sh« might convey to her mistress the news 
of the disaster 

The Queen, sent to inquire the cause of this 
invasion, and was informed tliat the heir of the 
kingdom of Serindib had vowed eternal hatred 
to women, while his army, composed of Simurghs, 
^killed every woman they met. Having heard 
that Sangiddip was governed by women, he had 
mardiqd td put them to the sword. On receiving 
tljijs meSsage the Queen sent again to say that 
she had good reason for her hatred towards man. 
Unless the Prince of Serindib diad equally good 
cause for his ill-feeMng, to make war upon the 
innocent and unoffending was unworthy of a just 
Prince. '' 

To this he ,replied that he had a heart-afflicting 
cause for his feeling, and then related a similar 
tale to that she had told her Vizier, and that he 
too had been deserted by a wife 1 

The Qheen, astonished at this coincidence in 
their fortunes, granted thccPrince aii interview.' 

Famki? Fal propbsed that they should both 
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forget the past and trust each other for the 
futpre. 

As the Queen admired the young Prince very 
much, she accepted his offer, and agse^d lo trust 
him with he*- happiness as a woman. 

The friendly Simurgh took her adopted son 
and his Queen under her special protection, ^nd 
the Prince chose for his emblem in \^ar and 
peace the device of the soaring eagle, which his 
descendajits still l^ear. 

'rhe fair Sunnobir was induced to accept Jafar 
as her husband. He was appointed Vizier of the 
United Kingdoms of Serindib and Sangaldip. 
***** 

The next day Lord and T^ady Tara left Bom¬ 
bay on their way to England. 


the end 
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